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MATTER. 


Mucu as has been written on 
matter by ancient and modern 
philosophers, the last word about 
its constitution has not yet been 
said. The old school of metaphy- 
sicians, in spite of its high intellec- 
tual attainments, could not unravel 
this perplexing subject, because it 
had not a sufficient knowledge of 
natural facts. The modern scien- 
tist, on the other hand, in spite of 
his vast knowledge of facts, can 
never reach the ultimate consequen- 
ces implied in them, because he is 
too little acquainted with the old 
principles of philosophical specula- 
tion. For, as all the questions con- 
nected with the constitution of mat- 
ter are of a metaphysical character, 
purely experimental science cannot 
answer them; it can only supply 
materials to the philosopher for 
their solution. In the study of 
natural philosophy observation 
picks up the spontaneous revela- 
tions of nature, experiment verifies 
and controls the results of observa- 
tion by compelling nature to act 
under definite conditions, and spe- 


culation discovers the relations in- 
tervening between effects and ef- 
fects, as also between effects and 
causes, thus paving the way to the 
determination of the nature of 
causes from the nature of their ef- 
fects. 

We are of opinion that the scien- 
tific materials gathered from obser- 
vation and experiment since the 
discovery of universal attraction 
are quite sufficient for the purpose 
of determining the constitution of 
matter; and we presume that, un- 
der the guidance of positive science, 
we may safely engage in a full phi- 
losophical investigation of this in- 
teresting subject. We are not ig- 
norant that the treatment of this 
great question has always present- 
ed, and still presents, many diffi- 
culties and dangers, against which 
proper precautions are to be taken. 
Sometimes the phenomena on 
which our reasonings must be bas- 
ed are so complex that it might be 
doubted whether they reveal more 
than they mask the truths which 
we aspire to discover. Again, we 
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are very easily misled by the out- 
ward appearance of things, and 
blinded in a measure by deep-root- 
ed prejudices of our infancy, which, 
besides being shared by all classes 
of persons, have in their favor the 
almost irrefragable sanction of the 
popular language. Moreover, many 
conflicting hypotheses have been 
advanced by philosophers of differ- 
ent schools in their attempt at solv- 
ing the questions concerning the 
nature of material things ; and thus 
the subject of our discussion comes 
before us with an accompaniment 
of many elaborate theories, old and 
new, which it becomes our duty to 
subject to a careful criticism, lest 
they overcloud the intellect and 
obstruct our vision of truth. 
tunately, however, as we shall see 
in the sequel, only three of those 
theories can be considered to have 
a real claim to the attention of the 
modern philosopher, and each of 
them, by proper management, can 
be made to yield a fair portion of 
truth. 

We propose to commence with 
the consideration of those natural 
facts from which the true nature 
and the essential constitution of 
material substance can be most 
easily ascertained. We shall then 
determine accurately the essence 
of matter, examine its constituents 
in particular, and point out their 
necessary relations, according to 
the scholastic method. And, lastly, 
we shall inquire what, in the light 
of modern science, must be the 
philosophical theory of the genera- 
tion and corruption of material 
compounds. 

I, 

Existence of matter—The first 
foundation of what we shall say 
hereafter is that matter, or material 
substance, really-exists. By “ mat- 
ter’ we mean a being which is the 


For-. 
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proper subject of local motion, or 
£ns mobile, as the ancient philoso- 
phers define it. Hence, if there j. 
local motion, there is matter. And 
since local motion is undeniable. 
the existence of matter is equall; 
undeniable. 

It is all very well for the idealis 
to say that we perceive nothing but 
phenomena. Local movement, oi 
course, is only a phenomenon ; but 
evidently such a phenomenon 


would be impossible, if nothing ex- 


isted which could receive local mo- 
tion. But that which can receive 
local motion we call matter. And 
therefore what we call matter is 
something real in the world. 

Origin of matter—Democritus, 
Epicurus, and other pagan philoso- 
phers taught that matter is eternal 
and uncreated. This old error has 
been utterly dispelled by the light 
of Christian philosophy ; yet it has 
been lately revived, and is studiously 
propagated in our own days by a set 
of infidel scribblers, who pretend, 
in the name of science, to do away 
with what they call the obsolet 
notion of a Creator. It may there- 
fore be useful to say here a few 
words about the contingency and 
the creation of matter. We have 
already shown, in an article on the 
extrinsic principles of being,* that 
the changeableness of a thing is a 
sufficient proof of its coming out 
of nothing, inasmuch as nothing- 
ness is the true extrinsic principle 
of passivity and potentiality. As 
matter is evidently passive and po- 
tential, it directly follows that mat- 
ter has come out of nothing. 

But since unbelievers are not phi- 
losophers, though they call them- 
selves so, and may not be able to 
realize the value of an argument 
based on metaphysical grounds. 


* CatHoiic Wortp for February, 1874, p. 584-; 
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and since we hear them repeat with- 
out end that science—their degrad- 
ed science—has done away with 
the old dream of creation, we deem 
it expedient to appeal to science it- 
self, and bring forward froin it a 
clear proof of the fact of creation. 
This proof is to be found in the 
very constitution of the primitive 
molecules of bodies, as Prof. Clerk- 
Maxwell has recently shown in a 
very remarkable lecture on mole- 
ules.* His scientific argument is 
contained in the following passage : 

“The molecule, though inde- 
structible, is not a hard, rigid body, 
butis capable of internal movements, 
and, when these are excited, it emits 
rays, the wave-length of which is 
a measure for the time of vibration 
of a molecule. By means of the 


spectroscope the wave-length of 
different kinds of light may be com- 
pared to within one ten-thousandth 


part. In this way it has been as- 
certained not only that molecules 
taken from every specimen of hy- 
drogen in our laboratories have the 
same set of periods of vibration, 
but that light having the same set 
of periods of vibration is emitted 
from the sun and from the fixed 
stars. We are thus assured that 
molecules of the same nature as 
those of our hydrogen exist in those 
distant regions, or at least did ex- 
ist when the light by which we 
see them was emitted. . . . Light, 
which is to us the sole evidence of 
the existence of these distant worlds, 
tells us also that each of them is 
built of molecules of the same kind 
as those which we find on earth. 
A molecule of hydrogen, for exam- 
ple, whether in Sirius or Arcturus, 
executes its vibrations in precisely 
the same time. Each molecule, 
* A lecture On Molecules, delivered before the 
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therefore, throughout the universe, 
bears impressed on it the stamp 
of a metric system as distinctly as 
does the metre of the Archives of 
Paris or the double royal cubit of 
the temple of Karnac. No theory 
of evolution can be formed to ac- 
count for the similarity of mole- 
cules; for evolution necessarily im- 
plies continuous change, and the 
molecule is incapable of growth or 
decay, of generation or destruction. 
None of the processes of nature, 
since the time when nature began, 
have produced the slightest differ- 
ence in the properties of any mole- 
cule. We are therefore unable to 
ascribe either the existence of the 
molecules or the identity of their 
properties to the operation of any 
of the causes which we call natural. 
On the other hand, the exact equal- 
ity of each molecule to all others 
of the same kind gives it, as Sir 
John Herschel has well said, the es- 
sential character of a manufactured 
article, and precludes the idea of 
its being eternal and self-existent. 
Thus we have been led, along a 
strictly scientific path, very near to 
the point at which science must 
stop. Not that science is debarred 
from studying the internal mecha- 
nism of a molecule which she can- 
not take to pieces, any more than 
from investigating an organism 
which she cannot put together. 
But in tracing back the history of 
matter science is arrested when she 
assures herself, on the one hand, 
that the molecule has been made, 
and, on the other, that it has 
not been made by any of the pro- 
cesses we call natural. Science is 
incompetent to reason upon the 
creation of matter itself out of 
nothing.* We have reached the 

* It is competent, however, to furnish the phi- 


losopher with all the materials of such a reason- 
ing, as this very passage clearly shows. 
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utmost limit of our thinking facul- 
ties when we have admitted that, 
because matter cannot be eternal 
and self-existent, it must have been 
created. That matter, as such, 
should have certain fundamental 
properties, that it should exist in 
space and be capable of motion, 
that its motion should be persistent, 
and so on, are truths which may, 
for anything we know, be of the 
kind which metaphysicians call 
necessary. We may use our know- 
ledge of such truths for purposes 
of deduction, but we have no data 
for speculating as to their origin. 
But that there should be exactly so 
much matter and no more in every 
molecule of hydrogen is a fact of a 
very different order. Natural 
causes, as we know, are at work, 
which tend to modify, if they do 
not at length destroy, all the ar- 
rangements and dimensions of the 
earth, and of the whole solar sys- 
tem. But though, in the course of 
ages, catastrophes have occurred, 
and may yet occur, in the heavens; 
though ancient systems may’be dis- 
solved, and new systems evolved 
out of their ruins, the molecules 
out of which those systems are 
built, the foundation-stones of the 
material universe, remain unbroken 
and unworn. They continue to 
this day as they were created, per- 
fect in number and measure and 
weight, and from the ineffaceable 
characters impressed on them we 
may learn that those aspirations 
after accuracy in measurement, 
truth in statement, and justice in 
action, which we reckon among our 
noblest attributes as men, are ours 
because they are essential constitu- 
ents of the image of Him who, in 
the beginning, created not only the 
heaven and the earth, but the mate- 
rials of which heaven and earth 
consist.” 
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Such is the verdict of true sci- 
ence as interpreted by the eminent 
English mathematician and natural 
philosopher. The whole is so in- 
structive and interesting that we 
think we have no need of apologiz- 
ing for the length of the quotation. 

Essential properties of matler.— 
The constituents of things are re- 
vealed to us by their properties. 
For, as every being acts according 
as it is in act, and suffers accord- 
ing as it is in potency, from the 
activity and the passivity with 
which a being is endowed we can 
easily find out the special nature 
of the act and -of the potency 
which constitute its metaphysical 
essence. Hence, if we wish to as- 
certain the essential constitution 
of material substance, we must first 
ascertain and thoroughly under- 
stand the properties which are 
common to all material substances, 
and without which no material 
substance can be conceived. In 
doing this we must guard against 
confounding, as many scientists do, 
the essential properties of matter 
with the general properties of bo- 
dies. Extension, impenetrability, 
dlivisibility, porosity, etc., are gen- 
eral properties of bodies; but it 
does not follow that they are es- 
sential properties of material sub- 
stance as such, as they may arise 
from accidental composition. Those 
properties alone are essential 
which are altogether primitive, 
unchangeable, and involved in the 
principles of the substance; and 
such properties, as we shall see, are, 
so far as material substance is con- 
cerned, the three following: active 
power to produce local motion, fas- 
sivity for receiving local motion, 
and ixertia. ‘These three proper- 
ties correspond to the three con- 
stituents of material substance. 

There are philosophers who deny 
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that material things have any active 
power. They know that matter is 
inert, and they cannot see how 
activity can be reconciled with 
inertia. ‘There are others, on the 
contrary, who, for a similar reason, 
being unable to deny the activity 
of bodies, deny their inertia. From 
what we are going to say it will 
be manifest that these philosophers 
have never known exactly what is 
meant in natural science by the 
inertia of matter. 

Other writers, especially those of 
the old school, while admitting the 
three essential properties of matter 
which we have just mentioned, con- 
tend that material substance has a 
fourth important and connatural, 
if not essential, property—viz., con- 
tinuous extenston—without which, 
they say, nothing material can be 
conceived. They. further teach, 
and would fain thave us _ believe, 
that all material substance is en- 
dowed with extension and resist- 
and many of them think 
that extension and resistance con- 
stitute the essence of matter. This 
last opinion is very common among 
philosophical writers, and deserves 
the most careful examination, as it 
bears very heavily on an essential 
point of the controversy in which 
we have to engage. 

Let us see, then, first, what we 
have to think regarding the activity, 
the passivity, and the inertia of 
matter; and, when w have done 
with these, we shall take up the 
question of material continuity, of 
which we hope to give a full analy- 
sis and a satisfactory solution. 

Activity, passivity, and tinertia.— 
The special character by which the 
phenomena of the material world 
are recognized consists in their be- 
ing brought about by local motion. 
For it is a well-known fact that in 
things purely material no change 


ance ; 
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takes place but through local move- 
ments; so that we cannot even con- 
ceive a change in the material 
world without a displacement of 
matter. Hence all the actions of 
matter upon matter tend to produce 
local movemert, or to modify it; 
and all passion of the matter acted 
on is a reception of movement. 

That all material substances pos- 
sess activity, passivity, and inertia 
is quite certain on experimental 
grounds. No conclusion is better 
established in science than that all 
the particles of matter act on one 
another according to a fixed law, 
and receive from one another their 
determination to move from place 
to place, while they are incapable 
of setting themselves in movement 
or modifying the movement receiv- 
ed from without. Now, it is clear 
that they cannot act without being 
active, nor receive the action with- 
out being passive, nor be incapable 
of modifying their own state with- 
out being inert. 


This shows that 


activity and 
inertia do not exclude one another. 
A particle of matter is said to be 
active inasmuch as it has the power 
of causing the movement of any 
other particle; and is said to be 
inert inasmuch as it has no power 


of giving movement to itself. It is 
plain that these two things are very 
far from being contradictory. Those 
philosophers, therefore, who have 
apprehended an irreconcilable op- 
position between the two, must 
have attached to the term “inertia ” 
a meaning quite different from that 
recognized by physical science. 
Balmes remarks, in his Fundamen- 
tal Philosophy,* that there is no- 
thing perfectly still either on earth 
or in the heavens; and for this 
reason he expresses the opinion 


* Book 1o, ch. rs. 
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that all bodies have a constant 
tendency tomove. Andas he can- 
not see how such a tendency can 
be reconciled with the inertia of 
matter, he comes to the conclusion 
that bodies are not inert. But it is 
scarcely necessary to remark that 
the constant tendency to move 
which we observe in bodies is the 
result of universal attraction, and 
not of a self-acting power inhering 
in the matter of which the bodies 
consist; and therefore such a ten- 
dency does not in the least inter- 
fere with the inertia of matter. A 
simple reference to the laws of 
motion suffices to convince the 
most superficial student that such 
is the case. 

Malebranche goes to the other 
extreme. He supposes that bodies 


have no activity of any kind, and 
that accordingly all the phenomena 
we witness in the physical world 


are produced by God alone. This 
theory, as every one will acknow- 
ledge, is supremely extravagant and 
unphilosophical. It leads to ideal- 
ism and to pantheism. To ideal- 
ism, because, if bodies do not act, 
there is no reason why they should 
exist; as nothing can be admitted 
to exist throughout creation which 
has no aptitude to manifest in its 
own reality a reflex of the Creator’s 
perfections. And since manifesta- 
tion is action, no created being can 
be destitute of active power. ‘This 
argument drawn from the end of 
creation may be supplemented by 
another drawn from the impossibil- 
ity of our knowing the existence of 
bodies if they do not act. For, if 
bodies do not act on our senses, 
we cannot refer to bodies for the 
causality of our sensations; and 
thus the only link by which we 
have the means of connecting our 
subjective impressions with ex- 
terior objects will be destroyed. 
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Hence, if bodies are not active, 
there is no reason why they should 
be admitted to exist, and we are ac- 
cordingly condemned to an absurd 
idealism. Nor can we escape pan- 
theism. For, if the impressions we 
receive from outside are caused by 
God alone, we cannot but conclude 
that whatever we see outside of us 
has no other objectivity than that 
of the divine substance itself ap- 
pearing under different forms. 
Now, this is a pantheistic doctrine. 
Therefore the theory which denies 
the activity of bodies leads to pan- 
theism. We will say nothing more 
about this preposterous doctrine 
and its absurd consequences. Plain 
common sense, without need of 
further argument, condemns what- 
ever calls in question the reality 
and objectivity of our knowledge 
concerning the exterior world. 

But, while we admit with all the 
physicists, and indeed with all man- 
kind, that material substance is 
competent, through its natural ac- 
tivity, to cause local motion, we 
must guard against the opinion of 
the materialists, who pretend that 
the active power of matter is also 
competent, under certain condi- 
tions and through certain combi- 
nations, to produce thought. No- 
thing, perhaps, can be more incon- 
sistent with reason than this as- 
sumption. Were matter not inert, 
the hypothesis might deserve ex- 
amination; but an ¢zvert thinking 
substance is such an _ enormity 
that it cannot, even hypothetically, 
be entertained. The thinking fa- 
culty evidently implies self-acting 
power, whereas inertia evidently 
excludes it; and therefore, so long 
as we keep in mind that matter is 
inert, we cannot, without evident 
inconsistency, extend the range of 
its activity to immanent operations, 
but must confine it to the extrinsic 
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production of local motion. Let 
us here remark that, of all the ar- 
suments usually employed in psy- 
chology against the materialistic 
hypothesis, this one drawn from the 
inertia of matter is the most valu- 
able as it is the most simple and in- 
controvertible. 

The inertia of matter is so uni- 
versally admitted that it is hardly 
necessary to say a word about it. 
No fact, indeed, is more certain in 
science than that matter, when at 
rest, cannot but remain so until it 
receive from without a determina- 
tion to move 3 and likewise that, 
when determined to move with any 
velocity and in any direction, it 
cannot but move with that velocity 
and in that direction until it receive 
some other determination from 
without. This incapability of 
changing its own state constitutes, 
as we have already stated, the iner- 


tia of matter, and is the very foun- 
dation of mechanical science. 

As to the natural passivity of ma- 
terial substance, we need only say 
that it consists in its capability of 
receiving, when it is acted on, any 


accidental determination to move 
in any direction and with any ve- 
locity. ‘That matter has this pas- 
sivity is an obvious experimental 
truth; and that matter has no other 
passivity except this one we shall 
prove in another place. 

Meanwhile, it is evident from 
the preceding considerations that all 
matter is active, passive, and inert. 
The principle of activity, in every be- 
ing, is its essential act, and the princi- 
ple of passivity its essential term, 
which is a real passive potency ;* 
hence the activity and the passivity 
of matter are a necessary result of the 
essential constitution of material sub- 
stance, and are therefore essential 


* See Caruotic Wortp, March, 1874, p. 827. 
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properties of the same. The iner- 
tia of matter is also a necessary re- 
sult of the essential constitution of 
material substance; for the only 
reason why an element of matter 
cannot give motion to itself is to 
be found in the mutual relation of 
its essential principles, which is of 
such a nature that the principle of 
passivity cannot be influenced by 
any exertion of the active principle, 
of which it is the intrinsic term. 
Now, this relation, for which we 
shall fully account hereafter, be- 
longs to the essence of the sub- 
stance as truly and as necessarily 
as the essential principles them- 
selves. Hence the inertia of mat- 
ter is an essential property of mat- 
ter no less than its activity and 
passivity. 

Action at a distance.-—The activi- 
ty of material substance is a very 
interesting subject of investigation ; 
its nature, its mode of working, the 
law of its exertion, and the condi- 
tions on which the production of 
its effects depends, give rise to 
many important questions, which, 
owing to philosophical discords, 
have not yet received a satisfactory 
solution. The first of these ques- 
tions is : Does material substance act 
at a distance, or does it require, as a 
condition sine qua non for acting, a 
mathematical contact of its matter 
with the matter acted upon? 

Philosophers and scientists have 
often examined this grave subject, 
but their opinions are still divided. 
Those philosophers who form 
their physical views from the scho- 
lastic system, commonly hold that 
a true material contact is an indis- 
pensable condition for the action 
of matter upon matter, and think it 
to be an evident truth. But physi- 
cists, “with few exceptions,” as 
Prof. Faraday remarks, admit that 
all action of matter upon matter is 
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an actio in distans, and he himself 
supports the same doctrine, al- 
though suggesting that it should be 
expressed in somewhat different 
terms. We propose to show that 
this latter solution is the only one 
consistent with the principles both 
of science and of philosophy. And 
as the opposite view owes its ori- 
gin, and in a great measure its 
plausibility, to the known theory 
of kinetic forces as deduced from 
the impact of bodies, we shall argue 
from the same theory in support 
of our conclusion. 

Here is our argument. When a 
body impinges upon another body, 
if any communication of movement 
is made by a true and immediate 
contact of matter with matter, its 
duration must be limited to that 
indivisible instant of time in which 
the distance between the struggling 
particles of matter becomes = o. 
But in an indivisible instant of time 
no finite velocity can be commu- 
nicated. And _ therefore no real 
movement can be caused in the im- 
pact of bodies by a true and imme- 
diate contact of matter with mat- 
ter, 

We think that this argument ad- 
mits of no reply. Its major propo- 
sition is the statement of an obvi- 
ous geometric truth. Nor can it 
be gainsaid by assuming that the 
duration of the action.can be pro- 
longed; for the action, in the opin- 
ion of those against whom we now 
are arguing, is supposed to require 
true material contact; and it is 
plain that two particles of matter 
coming into contact cannot remain 
in contact for any length of time, 
however inappreciable, unless in 
the very first instant of their meet- 
ing their velocities have become 
equal; it being evident that two 
particles of matter animated by dif- 
ferent velocities cannot preserve 
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for any length of time the same re- 
lation in space. To assume, there- 
fore, that the contact can be pro- 
longed, is to assume that from the 
very first instant of the collision 
the unequal velocities of the strug- 
gling particles have been equalized. 
or, in other terms, that the velocity 
imparted has been communicated 
in the very first instant of the im- 
pact. But if so, then the assump- 
tion of a prolonged contact, as a 
means of communicating the velo- 
city, is altogether useless, and _ in- 
volves an evident contradiction. 
It is therefore necessary to concede 
that, if the velocity is communicat- 
ed by a true and immediate contact 
of matter with matter, the commu- 
nication must be made in an indi- 
visible instant of time. 

The minor proposition of ou: 
syllogism is equally evident. For 
it is one of the fundamental axioms 
of mechanics that actions, all other 
things being equal, are proportion- 
al to their respective duration 
whence it is plain that an action 
of which the duration is infinitesi- 
mal cannot produce more than an 
infinitesimal effect. And therefor 
no finite velocity can be produced 
by true material contact. 

Against this argument four ol 
jections may be advanced: First, 
that although in the contact of one 
point with another point no finite 
velocity can be communicated, yet 
in the case of a multitude of mate- 
rial points coming into collision 
the effect might be appreciable. 
Secondly, that a particle of matter 
may be carried straight away by 
another particle which impinges 
upon it with sufficient velocity. 
Thirdly, that a distinction is to be 
made between continuous and in- 
stantaneous actions, and that, al- 
though a continuous action produ- 
ces an effect proportional to its 
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duration, as in the case of univer- 
sal attraction, yet instantaneous 
actions, as in the case of impact, 
may not necessarily follow the 
same law. Lastly, that even admit- 
ting the impossibility of producing 
finite velocity in an infinitesimal 
unit of time, yet finite velocity 
might still be communicated in an 
infinitesimal unit of time without 
any new production, as modern 
scientists assume. 

To the first objection we answer 
that, if each material point cannot, 
in the instant of the contact, ac- 
quire more than an infinitesimal 
velocity, the whole multitude will 
have only an infinitesimal velocity ; 
and thus no movement will ensue. 

To the second we answer that 
a particle cannot be carried straight 
away unless it receives a communi- 
cation of finite velocity; and such 
a communication, as we have al- 
ready shown, cannot be made in 
the instant of the contact. 

The third objection we answer 
by denying that there is any rigor- 
ously instantaneous action. When 
physicists speak of “ instantaneous ” 


actions, they mean actions having 
a finite duration, which, however, 
is so short that it cannot be appre- 
ciated or measured by our means 


of observation. And _ therefore 
what is called an “ instantaneous ’ 
action is nothing but a continu- 
ous action of a short duration. 
Now, a difference of duration is 
not a difference in kind; and ac- 
cordingly, if actions are proportion- 
al to their duration when their du- 
ration is longer, they are no less so 
when their duration is shorter. 

The last objection takes for 
granted that there can be a com- 
munication of velocity without pro- 
duction of velocity ; which amounts 
to saying that the velocity of the 
impinging body is transmitted zden- 
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tically to the body impinged upon. 
This is, however, a mere delusion. 
The velocity acquired by the 
body impinged upon has no pre- 
vious existence in the imping- 
ing body; and accordingly its 
communication implies its real 
production, as we have proved in 
one of our past articles.* 

The actio in distans can also be 
proved from the very nature of 
material activity. It is generally 
admitted that the active power of 
matter is either attractive or repul- 
sive; for all men of science agree 
that the movements of the material 
world are brought about by attrac- * 
tions and repulsions. Now, attrac- 
tion and repulsion do not imply 
a material contact between the 
agent and the patient, but, on the 
contrary, exclude it; and therefore 
all the movements of the material 
world are due to actions at a dis- 
tance. That attraction excludes 
material contact is quite evident, 
for attraction produces movement 
by causing the approach of one 
body to another; and it is evident 
that no approach will be possible 
if the bodies are already in immedi- 
ate contact. It is therefore an es- 
sential condition for the possibility 
of attraction that the agent be not 
in immediate contact with the 
patient. And as for repulsion, it is 
known that it serves to keep the 
molecules of a body distant from 
one another, and consequently it is 
exercised at molecular distances. 
This is especially evident in the 
case of elastic fluids. For repul- 
sion obtains among the molecules 
of such fluids, whether the said 
molecules be pressed nearer or let 
further apart. And therefore re- 
pulsion, too, is exercised without 
material contact. 


* CaTHoLic Worztp, March, 1874, page 759- 
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Some modern physicists try to 
do away. with repulsion, and ex- 
plain the pressure exercised by 
a gas against the vessel in which 
it is confined by saying that the 
gaseous molecules are continually 
flying about in all directions, and 
continually impinging on the inte- 
rior surface of the recipient, where 
their excursions are intercepted, 
and that this continuous series of 
impacts constitutes what we call 
the pressure of the gas on the ves- 
sel. 

But this new theory cannot bear 
one moment’s examination. It is 
wholly gratuitous ; it disregards me- 
chanical principles by admitting 
that the movement of the mole- 
cules can go on unabated in spite 
of repeated impacts, and it assumes 
that the momentum of a moving 
molecule is its active power; which 
is utterly false, as we will show la- 
ter. 

Other physicists have tried to get 


rid of attraction, also, by assuming 


that those effects which we ascribe 
io attraction are to be attributed to 
ethereal pressure. This hypothe- 
sis has no better foundation than 
the preceding one, and is equally 
untenable for many reasons which 
we shall explain hereafter. 

The actio in distans can also be 
directly proved by the consider- 
ation of statical forces. We know 
that the action which tends to com- 
municate movement in a given 
direction cannot be frustrated or 
neutralized, except by an action of 
the same intensity applied in an 
opposite direction. It is evident, 
on the other hand, that, if the first 
requires. an immediate contact of 
matter with matter, the second also 
must be subject to the same condi- 
tion. Now, this latter is altogether 
independent of such a condition. 
Accordingly, the former also—that 
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is, the action which tends to com- 
municate the movement—is inde- 
pendent of a true material con- 
tact. 

The minor proposition of this 
syllogism may be proved as follows : 
Let a small cube of hard steel 
be placed on a smooth, horizontal 
plate of cast-iron lying on a table. 
The cube will remain at rest on 
the plate, notwithstanding the ac- 
tion of gravity upon it, because, 
while the cube tends to fall and 
presses the plate, the action of the 
plate frustrates that tendency, and 
keeps the equilibrium. Now, the 
cube and the plate do not immedi- 
ately touch one another with their 
matter; for we know that they can 
be brought nearer than they are. 
We may place, for instance, a se- 
cond cube on the top of the first, 
and thus increase the pressure on 
the plate, and cause the plate itself 
to react with an increased intensity. 
But it is obvious that neither of the 
two actions can become intenser, 
unless the cube is brought nearer 
to the plate; for the resistance of 
the plate cannot be modified, un- 
less some of the previous condi- 
tions be altered; and since the 
two surfaces have remained the 
same, no other condition can be 
conceived to be changed except 
their relative distance. It is there- 
fore a change, and in fact a diminu- 
tion, of the distance between the 
cube and the plate that entails the 
change of the action. Whence we 
see that, even in the case of the so- 
called physical contact, bodies do 
not touch one another with their 
matter. This shows that physical 
contact does not exclude distance; 
and therefore, when we say that 
two bodies touch one another, the 
fact we express is that the two 
bodies are so near to one another 
that they cannot approach nearer 
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without their molecular arrangement 
being disturbed by their mutual ac- 
tions. Therefore the hypothesis 
that a true material contact of mat- 
ter with matter is needed for caus- 
ing or for hindering movement is 
irreconcilable with fact. 

As a further development of this 
proof, we may add that one of the 
necessary conditions for the equill- 
brium of the cube on the plate is, 
that the action of the plate have a 
direction opposite to the ‘action of 
the cube. Now, no direction what- 
ever can be conceived but between 
two distinct, and therefore distant, 
points. Accordingly, there cannot 
be the least doubt that all the 
points belonging to the surface of 
the plate are really distant from 
those of the neighboring surface of 
the cube. Whence we conclude 
again that their mutual action is 
exercised at a distance. 

Other proofs of the same truth 
might be drawn, if necessary, from 
other considerations. Faraday, from 
the phenomena of electric conduc- 
tion, was led to the conclusion that 
each atom of matter, though oc- 
cupying a mere point in space, has a 
sphere of action extending throngh- 
out the whole solar system.* Bos- 
covich,+ from the law of continuity, 
demonstrates that movement is not 
communicated through material 
contact. And mechanical writers 
generally consider all dynamical 
forces—that is, all accelerating or 
retarding actions—as functions of 
distances; which shows that all 
motive actions depend on distance, 
not only for their direction, but 
also for their intensity. We have 
no need of developing these proofs, 
as we think that the preceding ar- 
guments are abundantly sufficient 

*See A Speculation touching Electric Conduc- 


tion and the Nature of Matter. 
t Theoria Philosophia Naturalis, p. 1, n. 18. 
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to convince all intelligent readers 
of the truth of our conclusion, viz. : 

1. That distance is a necessary 
condition of the action of matter 
upon matter ; 

2. That the contact between the 
agent and the object acted on is 
not material, but virtual, inasmuch 
as it is by its active power (virtus), 
and not by its matter, that the 
agent reaches the matter of the ob- 
ject acted upon; 

3. Hence that any material sub- 
stance, which is anywhere by rea- 
son of its matter, has within itself 
a power prepared to act where the 
substance itself is not present by its 
matter. 

As the actio in distans shocks 
vulgar prejudices, and has _there- 
fore many decided adversaries, it is 
plain that we must be ready to 
meet a great number of objections. 
For the present we respectfully in- 
vite those who consider the action 
at a distance as an obvious impos- 
sibility to examine carefully the 
arguments by which we- have es- 
tablished the impossibility of the 
action by material contact. As to 
their own reasons for a contrary 
opinion, we hope to answer them 
satisfactorily as soon as we have 
done with the explanation of a few 
other preliminaries. 

Power and velocity—The ques- 
tion which now presents itself is 
the following: Js velocity the active 
power of material substance? ‘This 
question has some importance in 
the present state of science, on ac- 
count of the confusion generally 
made by physical writers between 
powers, forces, actions, and move- 
ments. We answer that, although 
active power and velocity are now 
generally considered as synony- 
mous, they are quite different things. 
Here are our reasons : 

In the first place, it is philo- 
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sophically evident that the result of 
an action and the principle of the 
action cannot be of the same na- 
ture. But velocity is certainly the 
result of an action, whilst the active 
power is the principle of the action. 
And therefore velocity and active 
power cannot be of the same nature. 
But surely, if velocity has not the 
nature of an active power, it is not 
an active power, as every one must 
admit. 

In the second place, the active 
power of creatures, be they materi- 
al or immaterial, is the power by 
the exertion of which they mani- 
fest themselves and their natural 
perfection, thus leading us to the 
knowledge of the existence and the 
perfections of our Creator, such a 
knowledge being the end of crea- 
tion. Active power is therefore 
not an accidental and changeable 
affection, but an essential, primitive, 
and permanent appurtenance of all 
created substances; nor does it 
come from interaction of creatures, 
but only from creation itself; so 
that we might well apply to it what 
S. Paul says of the power of kings 
and rulers: ‘There is no power 
except from God.” And accord- 
ingly velocity, which is an accident- 
al and changeable affection of mat- 
ter, cannot be the active power of 
the material substance. 

In the third place, if velocity 
were the active principle of matter, 
matter would have no definite na- 
ture of its own. For “nature” is 
defined as the principle of motion; 
and material substance would be 
destitute of such a principle; for 
velocity, by which it is assumed 
that it would cause movement, has 
no part in the constitution of the 
substance itself. Hence we must 
conclude that either material sub- 
stance has no definite nature of its 
own, or, if this cannot be admitted, 
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the active power of matter is not its 
velocity. 

In the fourth place, a mass of 
matter at rest acts on the body by 
which it is supported, and exercises 
a pressure against it; and therefore 
matter is active independently of 
actual movement; which conclu- 
sively shows that the active power 
of matter has nothing common with 
its velocity. 

Lastly, velocity is an accidental 
mode; and nothing accidental pos- 
sesses active power, as has been 
shown in one of our philosophical 
articles.* 

Thus it appears that the active 
power of material substance is not 
its velocity. Those physicists who 
acknowledge no other powers but 
“masses multiplied by velocities ”’ 
are therefore wholly mistaken. The 
product of a mass into its velocity 
does not represent an active power, 
and not even a dynamical force, but 
simply the quantity of an effect 
produced by a previous action. It 
is true that a mass animated by 
velocity can do work, which a 
mass at rest cannot do. But we 
have shown in the article just men- 
tioned that such a work is done, 
not by velocity, but by the natural 
powers inherent in the body, the 
velocity being only a_ condition 
sine qua non. Nor does it matter 
that the work done by a body is a 
function of its velocity. This only 
proves that the greater the velocity 
of the body, the greater is the re- 
sistance required to exhaust it. 

Sphere of action—The next 
question is: /Zas matter a sphere of 
action? That is, Does a primitive 
element of matter act around itself 
with equal intensity on all other ele- 
ments equally distant from it? 

The answer must be affirmative. 


*Catuotic Wortp, March, 1874, page 766. 
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And first, since the active principle 
of material substance is destined, 
as above stated, to produce Jocal 
movement, it is evident that its 
action must proceed from a term 
marking a point in space, and reach 
other terms marking other similar 
points. Local movement, in fact, 
cannot be produced, unless the 
term acted on be determined by 
the agent to follow a certain direc- 
tion; for the direction of the move- 
ment must be imparted by the 
agent which imparts the movement. 
Now, the direction of the move- 
ment, and of the action which 
causes it, cannot evidently be con- 
ceived without two distinct points, 
the one marked in space by the 
agent, the other by the patient. 
Hence the exertion of the active 
power of matter necessarily pro- 
ceeds from a point in space to 
Whether 


other points in space. 
such points be rigorously unextend- 
ed and mathematically indivisible 
we shall inquire in another article; 
our object at present is only to show 
the necessity of a local term from 


the direction of the action 
has to proceed towards other local 
terms. 

This being understood, we can 
now show that the point from which 
the action of a material element is 
directed isthe centre of a sphere 
of activity, or, in other terms, that 
the primitive elements of matter 
act ina sphere of which they oc- 
cupy the centre. This proposition 
implies that material elements not 
only act all around, or in every 
direction, but also that they act 
with equal intensity at equal dis- 
tances. This we show in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The earth, the planets, and the 
sun act in all directions, and the 
intensity of their respective actions, 
all other things being equal, de- 


which 
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pends on their distance from the 
bodies acted on; so that, all other 
things being equal, to equal dis- 
tances equal actions correspond. 
That such actions really proceed 
from the earth, the planets, and the 
sun respectively there can be no 
doubt. For to no other sources 
can the actions be referred than to 
those bodies from which both their 
direction and their intensity pro- 
ceed. Now, the action by which 
a planet is attracted is directed to 
the centre of the sun, and the ac- 
tion by which a satellite is retained 
in its orbit is directed to the centre 
of the planet to which it belongs. 
On the other hand, the intensity of 
all such actions varies only with 
the distance of the planet from the 
sun, and of the satellite from the 
planet. Whence we conclude that 
the actions which we attribute to 
these bodies are really their own. 

Now, if such great bodies as the 
sun, the earth, and all the planets 
act thus in a sphere, it is manifest 
that every particle of matter in 
their mass acts in a sphere. For 
the action of the whole mass, being 
only a resultant of the particular 
actions of all the component ele- 
ments, cannot but follow the na- 
ture of its components; and there- 
fore, from the fact that the action 
of the whole mass is directed in a 
sphere, and has equal intensity at 
equal distances, we must conclude 
that all the component actions are 
similarly directed, and have equal in- 
tensities at equal distances. Hence 
every element of matter has a 
sphere of action, and acts all 
around itself with equal actions on 
all other elements equally distant - 
from it. 

This conclusion applies to all 
matter. For we have proved, on 
the one hand, that matter cannot 
act except at a distance, and, on 
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the other, we can show by a gener- 
al argument that the actions them- 
selves must be equal at equal dis- 
tances around each centre of activ- 
ity. It is evident, in fact, that the 
actions of any material element on 
any other must be equal when the 
local relation between the elements 
is the same. But whatever be the 
position in space of the element 
acted on, its local relation to the 
other element remains the same 
whenever the distance between 
them is not altered; for so long as 
we consider two elements only, no 
other local relation can be conceiv- 
ed to exist between them than that 
of distance ; and therefore a change 
of position in space which does 
not alter the distance of the two 
elements leaves them in the same 
relation with one another, however 
much it may alter their relation to 
other surrounding matter. Since, 
then, the elements which are ar- 


ranged spherically around a given 


element are all equally distant 
from it, they are all equally related 
to it, and are all acted on in the 
same manner. And therefore all 
material element acts with equal 
intensity on all other elements 
equally distant from it. 

The truth of this proposition 
being very generally acknowledged 
by astronomers and physicists, we 
need not dwell on it any longer. 
We must, however, mention and 
solve two objections which have 
been advanced against it. The 
first is, that the cohesion of the 
molecules in a certain number of 
bodies is more energetic in some 
directions than in others; as in 
crystals, which are cleavable only 
in definite planes. This would 
tend to show that material elements 
do not always act in a sphere. 
The second objection is, that the 
action of the sun and of the plan- 
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ets, on which the demonstration of 
our proposition is grounded, can 
be denied. Some modern physi- 
cists, in fact, hold that what we per- 
sist in calling “universal attrac- 
tion” is not attraction, but only 
an ethereal pressure exercised on 
the celestial bodies; and_-if this 
be the real case, the action of mat- 
ter in a sphere will be out of the 
question. 

In answer to the first objection, 
we say that elements of matter and 
molecules of bodies are not to be 
confounded. The molecule is ca- 
pable of internal movements, as 
we have already remarked; and 
therefore every molecule consists 
of a number of primitive elements 
having a distinct and independent 
existence in space. Hence the ac- 
tion of a molecule is not a simple 
action, but is the resultant of the 
actions proceeding from those dis- 
tinct elements; and it is plain that, 
if such elements are made to ap- 
proach the centre of the molecule 
in one direction more than in an- 
other, the resultant of their actions 
will be greater in one direction 
than in another, and the neighbor- 
ing molecules will adhere to each 
other more firmly in one direction 
than in another. This inequality 
of molecular actions does not, 
however, extend beyond the limits 
of molecular distances; for, when 
the distance is great (and we can 
call great those distances in com- 
parison with which the diameter of 
a molecule is of no account), all the 
distinct centres of elementary ac- 
tion may be admitted to coincide 
with the centre of the molecule, and 
all their spheres to coalesce into one 
sphere. And thus at such greater 
distances all molecules, no less 
than all primitive elements, act in 
a sphere. 

The second objection rests on the 
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singular assumption that the uni- 
versal ether, owing to the centri- 
fugal force called into existence by 
the rotation of the celestial bodies, 
is reduced, around each of them, to 
a density directly proportional to 
the distance from the centre of the 
rotation. Hencethey suppose that 
the ether which surrounds and 
presses the earth must be denser 
on the hemisphere where there is 
night than on that where there is day, 
because the former is more distant 
from the sun than the latter; and 
they infer that on the former hemi- 
sphere the pressure of the ether must 
be greater than on the latter; which 
brings them to the conclusion that 
the earth must move towards the 
sun with a velocity proportional to 
the difference between the two pres- 
sures. Suchisthe theory by which 
some modern thinkers tried to 
supplant universal attraction. We 
need not go far to show the utter 


absurdity of this rash conception, as 
the most common phenomena and 
the most elementary principles of 
mechanics supply us with abundant 


proofs of its falsity. Centrifugal 
force is necessarily perpendicular 
to the axisof the rotation, and is 
proportional to the radius of the 
circle described. Hence its inten- 
sity, which is a maximum on the 
equator of the revolving body, di- 
minishes from the equator to the 
poles, where it becomes =o. If, 
then, the ether surrounding the 
earth (or any other celestial body) 
acquires by centrifugal force a 
greater density at a greater distance 
from the earth, the effect must be 
greater at the equator than in any 
latitude from the equator to the 
poles, and bodies must accordingly 
have a greater weight, and fall with 
greater impetus, at the equator 
than in ary latitude. Moreover, all 
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bodies should fall in the direction 
of the pressure—that is, perpen- 
dicularly to the axis of rotation, 
and not perpendicularly to the hori- 
zon. Then, also, the pressure of 
the ether being proportional to the 
surface of the falling body, of two 
equal masses having different sur- 
faces, the one whose surface is greater 
should fall with a greater impetus. 
Now, all this is contrary to fact. 

The preceding remarks suffice to 
annihilate the theory. We might 
add that centrifugal forces are not 
active powers, as the theory as- 
sumes, but only components of the 
rotatory movement, and affections 
of the rotating matter. Hence, if 
the ether surrounding the earth 
does not rotate with it, its conden- 
sation through centrifugal force is a 
patent impossibility ; while, if the 
ether rotates with the earth, its 
condensation through centrifugal 
force will again be impossible, inas- 
much as its centrifugal force will be 
greater and greater in proportion 
as its distance from the earth is 
greater. It is rarefaction, not con- 
densation, that would take place in 
this latter hypothesis. One word 
more. If the mere difference of 
the pressures exercised by the 
ether on the two hemispheres of a 
planet is sufficient to communicate 
to it a considerable centripetal ve- 
locity, as the theory asserts, how 
can we escape the conclusion that 
all progress of a planet in its orbit 
should have been checked long ago 
by the fo/al pressure of the same 
ether on its advancing hemi- 
sphere ? 

It is strange indeed that a the- 
ory sO preposterous in its assump- 
tions and so absurd in its conse- 
quences can have found favor with 
scientific writers in the full light of 
this nineteenth century ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ANTAR AND ZARA; 
“THE ONLY TRUE LOVERS.” 
AN EASTERN ROMANCE NARRATED IN SONGS. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 
PART IV. 


SHE SANG, 


Ir came: it reached me from afar: 
I kissed the seal, the cords unwove ; 
Came wafted from the fields of war 
On all the odorous airs of love. 


Close hid I sang; close hid I sighed 
In places where no echoes were, 

Where dashed the streams through gorges wide, 
And sprays leaned back on moistened air. 


I sang a song, half sighs, yet proud, 

And smothered by those downward rills, 
A music proud, and yet not loud, 

As when her babe a mother stills. 


If. 


Behold! for thee, and for thy love 
I fain would make my spirit fair : 
For this I strive; for this I strove: 
My toil, though late, shall blossom bear, 


Before thy face the plant shall rise, 
In thy fair presence bloom and flower: 
O love me! Thou art great and wise :— 
Heart-greatness is the woman’s dower. 
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Thou mad’st me as a warrior young 
That yearns to flesh a maiden sword, 

That burns for battle with the strong, 
That pants to crush some rebel horde. 


Rebels I count all things in me 
That bear no impress of my King! 
“ Fair is a great king’s jealousy ; 
His worth he knoweth”; thus I sing. 


iil 


I stood upon a rock what time 
The moon rushed up above the plain: 
The crags were white like frosty rime; 
Her beams upon me fell like rain. 


It was her harvest month of might: 
The vales and villages were glad ; 

I cried—my palms against the light— 
Like one with sudden pinions clad, 


“ Whom seek’st thou, O thou rising moon 
That broad’nest like a warrior’s shield ? 
Whom seest thou? ‘Thou shalt see him soon, 
My Warrior ’mid the tented field ! 


“ He reaches now some gorge’s mouth ; 
Upon his helmet thou shalt shine ;— 
Seest thou, O moon, from north to south, 
Another loved one like to mine ?” 


IV. 


No merchant from the isles of spice 
Who stands in hushed hareem or hall 
Who parts his goods, and names the price, 
Was I, O friend! I gave thee all. 


When from me I had all things cast 
Except thy gifts, that hour I found 
A gift I, too, might give at last— 
The being thou had’st made and crowned ! 
VOL. xIx.—38 
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I am not nothing since thy vow 
Enriched my heart. Zat wealth is mine: 
“ Nothing” I call myself, that thou 
May’st hear, O love! and call me thine. 


High on the hills I sat at dawn 

Where cedar caverns, branching, breathe 
Their darkness o’er the dewy lawn, 

While slowly bloomed in heaven a wreath 


Of eastern lilies. Soon the sun 
Ascended o’er the far sea-tide 
Smiting to glory billows dun 
And clouds and trees; and loud I cried, 


“Thou too shalt rise, #y sun—thou too— 
O’er darkling hearts in power shalt rise, 
And flame on souls, and flash on dew 
Of tears that dim expectant eyes.” 


And every wind from vale and glen 

Sang loud, “ He, too, shall rise and shine! 
A warrior he, a chief of men, 

A prince with might; and he is thine.” 


VI. 


Men praised my words. Thy spirit dwells 
Within me, strangely linked with mine : 

At times my mind’s remotest cells 
Brighten with thoughts less mine than thine. 


A gleam of thee on me they cast : 

They wear thy look ; they catch thy tone: 
A kingdom in my breast thou hast :— 

The words they praised were not mine own, 


VII. 


A chance was that—our meeting first ? 
At morn I read a quaint old book 

That told of maiden palace-nursed 
Who met a prince beside a brook. 
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“ Beside our brook the lilies blow,” 
I mused, “ green-girt, and silver-tipped ” ; 
And, dreaming of their bells of snow, 
At eve adown the rocks I tripped. 


Sudden I saw thee !—saw thee take 

Toward me thy path! I turned, and fled: 
So swiftly pushed I through the brake 

My girdle dropped :—still on I sped. 


Had I but guessed that past the dates 
That hour the stranger youth made way, 
I ne’er had left my maiden mates 
Beside that brook, alone, to stray. 


Vill. 


Surely my thoughts, ere yet we met, 
Even then were loyal to their lord ; 
The tides of all my being set 
Towards thee with blind yet just accord. 


When first I kenned, through showers aslant, 
The snowy Lebanonian line, 

When first I heard the night-bird’s chant, 
Even then my beating heart was thine. 


When minstrels sang the sacred strife, 
And thus I wept, ‘ The land made free 
By warrior’s sword is as a wife 
Whose head is on her husband’s knee,” 


Then, too, I nursed this hope sublime : 
My breast unconscious turned to thee : 
Let no one say there lived a time 
When thou wert nothing unto me! 


IX. 


How often, dimmed by grateful tears, 
I see that convent near the snow 
Wherein I lived those seven sweet years, 
And seven times saw the lilies blow ; 
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There sent to couch on pavements cold, 
Fearless to suffer and to dare, 

And reverence learn from nuns dark-stoled 
Who live in penance and in prayer. 


There, too, of love they sang—there, too— 
Ah! not this love of maid and youth! 
To that first love oh! keep me true, 
Thou Who art Love at once and Truth! 


Have I not heard of hearts that nursed 
This human love, yet wronged their troth ? 
That first, great love they outraged first :- 
Falsehood to that was death to both! 


X. 


Now glorious grows my Warrior’s name: 
The very babes his praises spread : 

But late released, this morn they came 
Around me, clamouring, “ Give us bread !” 


His light was on them! Freed by him, 
A land redeemed I saw them tread! 

I gazed on them with eyes tear-dim: 
I blessed them, and I gave them bread. 


“ What man is this ?” our ancients sought : 
“ This chief we know not can we trust ?” 
Thou gav’st them back, unbribed, unbought, 
Their towers far off, their state august. 


Thou gav’st to warriors proved of yore 
Victory, by carnage undisgraced ; 

To matrons hearts unpierced by war ; 
To maids their nuptials high and chaste, 


To others, these :—but what to me ? 
I speak it not: I know it well: 
The fawn whose head is on my knee 
As well as I that gift might tell ! 
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TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER'S STORY,” 
“ FLEURANGE,’’ ETC, 


Xx. 


Livia was the first to return to 
herself and put an end to my 
singular and ill-timed reverie. 

‘I hope, however, you do not 
imagine my resolution is to be at- 
tributed to the zetfatura,” she said. 

These words immediately recall- 
ed me to a sense of all that had 
taken place the previous hour. I 
reflected an instant, and then re- 
plied : 

“No; I know too well what you 
yourself would think of a vocation 
that had such an origin.” 

“And yet I cannot deny,” she 
said, “ that it has had a certain in- 
fluence on my destiny; for, thanks 
to the jetfatura, I have had a heavy, 
mysterious cross to bear. It is not 
to get rid of this cross I wish to 
leave the world, but to embrace it 
more closely and experience more 
fully the blessings it has revealed 
to me.” 

“That is above my comprehen- 
sion, Livia. I no longer under- 
stand you.” 

“You know very well, however, 
do you not, that love is the chief 
element of happiness?” said she 
slowly. 

“Yes, I believe that. Happi- 
ness consists chiefly in loving and 
being loved, I imagine. Every- 
thing else is merely accessory.” 

“And you know what is acces- 
sory loses all importance when the 
whole heart and soul are absorbed 
in some adored and adorable be- 
ing ?” 

“Yes;... but the difficulty is 


to love thus though I say this hesi- 
tatingly, lest it seem ungrateful to 
Lorenzo.” 

“You are right, Ginevra. It is 
very difficult, and even impossible, 
in this world, as you will some day 
realize more fully than you do 
now.” 

We were both sitent for a few 
moments. 

“ And my father,” I at last re- 
sumed—* what will my poor father 
say to this separation ?” 

“What would he say, I beg to 
know, if a noble, wealthy man—in 
fact, a great lord like Lorenzo— 
should ask my hand on condition 
of carrying me away, like you, be- 
yond the mountains and the sea? 
Do you think he would refuse? 
Well, neither will he refuse Him 
who demands my heart and life. 
For, after all, is not he alone 
great—the only Lord? . But 
of course my father will decide the 
matter. It will be when and as 
he wishes.” 

This conversation gave me a 
glimpse of a world into which the 
hour had not yet come for me to 
penetrate, and I was diverted from 
the thoughts it awakened in my 
soul by the excitement and agita- 
tion that followed. But .every 
word of this last conversation re- 
mained fixed in my memory ; where- 
as the incidents and impressions of 
the following day only seem like a 
dream—yes, like a dream when I 
recall the confusion of that last 
day, the preparations both for my. 
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wedding and my journey (for I 
was to leave my father’s house and 
my native land nearly at the same 
time), Ottavia’s feverish excite- 
ment, and the quiet activity of Li- 
via, who thought of everything, and 
arranged everything calmly and in 
order. Then there “was a succes- 
sion of calls from our young friends 
and relatives, who, according to 
the custom in our country, could 
not be present at the wedding, and 
therefore came to take leave of me 
on the eve, and admire at their 
leisure the rich presents of the 
bridegroom, especially the jewels, 
which were unusually splendid. 
Among these young girls I par- 
ticularly remember my two cousins, 
Mariuccia and Teresina, who, as 
well as their mother, Donna Clelia, 
experienced many conflicting emo- 
tions on the occasion of their young 
cousin s brilliant marriage. But in- 


terest and curiosity finally over- 
came the grain of ill-humor which 
my aunt especially could not help 
feeling at seeing me attain a rank 
and position which her most ambi- 
tious flights could not hope for her 


daughters to obtain. Donna Clelia 
was my father’s sister, but she did 
not resemble him in the least. She 
was married to a wealthy man of 
an obscure family, and, as she was 
remarkable for nothing but her 
ability as a manager and her kind 
heart, she had passed her life in a 
different sphere from that my father 
had attained by his talents and 
celebrity. ‘This sometimes caused 
a temporary feeling of spite, but 
she was in the main an excellent 
woman and a good mother. 

At length the great day came 
and nearly passed away; for it was 
not till night came on—that is, 
about nine o’clock in the evening— 
that the ceremony took place. 
The large salon was illuminated 
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with all the lights in the crystal 
chandelier, and at the farther end 
of the room an altar had been 
placed, adorned with lights and 
flowers. Before it stood good old 
Don Placido, awaiting those he wa, 
to unite. His long, white beard 
and Capuchin habit formed a singu- 
lar contrast to the elegant toilets 
around him and the total lack ot 
any religious aspect—as was proper 
at a wedding in the midst of a bril- 
liant assembly like this, and in a 
place better fitted for worldly gayet, 
than the celebration of a holy rite. 

Don Fabrizio* soon appeared, 
leading the pale, trembling bride 
clothed in white, and wearing on 
her forehead a coronet of diamonds 
whose ffeurons indicated her new 
rank. Every eye was fastened on 
her, as she knelt beside the bride- 
groom at the feet of the venerable 
old priest who had baptized her, 
and was now waiting to bless her 
marriage. I only remember that 
the very moment when Don Placi- 
do was joining our hands Livia’s 
words occurred to my mind: “ You 
are going to pronounce the most 
fearful vow there is in the world,” 
and my voice failed me. Lorenzo, 
on the contrary, spoke unhesitat 
ingly and with perfect distinctness 
Don Placido then addressed us « 
few words that affected me to tears, 
for he spoke of her who was not 
here to accompany her child to the 
altar; and this sorrowful recollec- 
tion, alluded to in language so 
touching, made me forget every- 
thing else, and for a few moments 
entirely absorbed me. I cannot 
recollect anything more till, lean- 
ing on Lorenzo’s arm, 1 descended 
the grand staircase, in order to gv 
to the palace he owned at a short 
distance, and where he had lately 
resided. The night was glorious, the 
air soft and balmy, and I took a seat 
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in the open carriage with nothing 
around me but my lace veil. My 
bridal dress was becoming, notwith- 
standing my paleness, and the dia- 
monds I was covered with sparkled 
in the light of the torches borne 
by the attendants. A murmur of 
admiration ran through the crowd 
at my appearance; and when Lo- 
renzo took a seat at my side, the 
air resounded with cheers and 
enthusiastic exclamations. We at 
last set off amid cries of “ Zvvivat 
sposi !” “ Evviva il ducal” “ Ev- 
viva la duchessa I’ * We 
set off, but not*alone. According 
to our custom, we were preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by a 
crowd of relatives and friends who 
thronged the house which I now 
entered for the first time. I was 
obliged to receive them all, listen 
to them, reply, and, above all, do 


the honors of a place more familiar 
to every one there than to my- 
self ! 

This old palace had been very 
magnificent once, but it was now 
in the dilapidated condition into 
which all buildings for a long time 


uninhabited generally fall. On 
this occasion the walls were cov- 
ered with rich hangings, and on 
every side there was a profusion 
of lights and flowers. It was bril- 
liantly illuminated without, and 
through the open windows of the 
salon came the sound of ravishing 
music in the garden. For this 
evening, at least, they had succeed- 
ed in giving to this ancient habi- 
tation not only a sumptuous and 
cheerful aspect, but one really fairy- 
like. 

It will not seem surprising that, 
agitated and excited as I had been, 
the brilliancy of such a soirée was 
repugnant to my feelings. It may 


*“ Long live the spouses! Long live the duke! 
Long live the duchess !”” 
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not even seem astonishing that, in 
spite of all that was apparently 
combined to intoxicate me with 
joy and pride, a scene so brilliant, 
so little in accordance with the 
solemn emotions of the day, should 
have produced an entirely opposite 
effect on me. The transition had 
been too sudden andabrupt. This 
was the first time but once I had 
ever been in the gay world, and 
the recollections associated with 
that occasion were the most terri- 
ble of my life, as well as the most 
deeply graven on my memory. It 
is not strange, therefore, that I felt 
a painful depression of spirits, as 
well as a fearful embarrassment 
and an irresistible desire to escape 
from them all—even from Lorenzo 
himself, whose radiant look seemed 
so unable to comprehend my feel- 
ings that I could not turn to him 
for the sympathy that had hereto- 
fore inspired me with so much 
confidence in him. I looked 
around in vain for a glimpse of 
my compassionate sister; but she 
had been made no exception to 
the custom forbidding young girls 
to be present at nuptial festi- 
vals. My father, after escorting 
me to the door of my new home, 
had returned, not being able to 
overcome his repugnance to mingle 
in the world. Mario that evening 
was cold and sarcastic. I felt, 
therefore, alone and frightened, 
and quite overcome by emotion 
and fatigue. In addition to this, 1 
had a severe headache from the 
weight of the coronet I wore, and, 
feeling nearly ready to faint, I went 
to one of the balconies, when, per- 
ceiving some steps leading to a 
vast doggia, | hastily descended, and 
almost ran to seat myself on a 
stone bench at -the end of the 
terrace which overlooked a part of 
the garden more retired and ob- 
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scure than the rest. There I felt 
I could breathe freely. Away 
from the crowd and the dazzling 
lights, the sound of the music 
faintly heard at a distance, and 
looking up with delight through 
the foliage at the tranquil heavens 
brilliant with stars, I took off the 
rich diadem that burdened my 
head, and felt relieved as the 
evening wind blew back my hair 
and cooled my brow. I leaned 
my head against my clasped hands, 
and did what had hitherto seem- 
ed impossible—I collected my 
thoughts a moment: I reflected 
and prayed. 

I was married. 
at an end. 


My past life was 
A new and untried 
life had begun. What had it in re- 
serve for me? What lay in the fu- 
ture, seemingly so brilliant, but in 
reality so dark? I could not tell, 


and at this moment I felt a vague 


terror rather than joyful anticipa- 
tions. For the second time that 
evening Livia’s voice seemed to re- 
sound in my ears, and this time to 
echo the words my mother had 
written. I seemed to make them 
some promise I hardly comprehend- 
ed myself, and I murmured the 
words: “ Rather die! .. .” 

Lorenzo’s voice recalled me to 
myself. His eyes, which had never 
lost sight of me, immediately per- 
ceived my absence, and he was now 
at my side. He was alarmed at 
first at the sight of my tears, my 
disordered hair, and the coronet 
lying on the stone bench beside me, 
but was reassured when I looked up 
with an appealing expression, and 
understood me without giving me 
the trouble to speak. 

“Poor Ginevra!” he softly said 
in a caressing tone of protection 
which he so well knew how to as- 
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sume. “ Yes, you are right. This 
display is foolish, this crowd is 
odious, and has been too much for 
your strength. And how absurd,” 
he continued, “to hide this golden 
hair, and burden so young and fair 
a brow with heavy jewels! You did 
not need them, my Ginevra. You 
were certainly charming with the 
coronet on, but much more so as 
you are.... Ah! do not shake 
your head. You must allow me to 
say what I please now. You no 
longer have the right to impose si- 
lence on me, and I am no longer 
bound to obey you... .” 

So saying, he led me slowly back 
to the house, but, instead of return- 
ing to the rooms still crowded with 
company, he took me another way 
leading to a doudoir of a circular 
form, which was ornamented with 
particular care. The gilding, the 
mirrors, and the paintings did not 
seem to have suffered from the ef- 
fects of time like the rest of the 
house. Nothing was wanting that 
could give this little room a com- 
fortable and sumptuous aspect. 
The soft light of a lamp suspend- 
ed from the ceiling was diffused 
throughout the room, and perfect 
silence reigned. 

“This is your room, Ginevra,” 
said Lorenzo, carelessly throwing 
on one of the tables the circlet of 
diamonds he held in his hands. 
“Here you can quietly repose un- 
disturbed by the crowd. There is 
absolutely nothing to disturb you 
here ; the music itself can scarcely 
be heard. I will leave you, my 
Ginevra, to explain your absence 
and endure till the end of the eve- 
ning the fearful task it pleases them 
to impose on us, but from which, at 
least, they must allow me to deliver 


” 


you. 
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XI, 


The following day, as the breeze 
declined, I was standing beside 
Lorenzo on the deck of the ship 
that was bearing us away. I had 
left behind me all I had hitherto 
known and loved, and my eyes were 
yet tearful from my last farewells. 
[ stood looking at the receding 
shores of Sicily, and the magnificent 
amphitheatre of Messina rising up 
before us, which presents so impos- 
ing an appearance when seen from 
the sea. We soon passed between 
the two famous whirlpools which 
often afford a comparison for those 
among us voyageurs over the sea of 
life who escape one only to fall into 
the other—a comparison figurative- 
ly very apt, though in reality it is 
quite doubtful if in our day any 
navigator ever falls either into 


Scylla or Charybdis. 


When nothing more was to be 
seen, and night came on with its 
serene and starry heavens, reveal- 
ing only the outline like a silvery 
vapor which marked the coast of 
Italy, I consented at last to leave 
the place where I had been stand- 
ing motionless, and took a seat un- 
der an awning Lorenzo had had 
put up for me on deck. During 
the hour of calm repose I enjoyed 
there—my first and almost only 
hour of perfect happiness!—I was 
inspired with renewed hope and 
confidence while listening to the 
penetrating accents of the husband 
whose idol I was, as he depicted 
the future in language whose magic 
charm seemed to open a whole life 
of pleasure beforeme. After a few 
days’ rest at Naples, we were to 
take a delightful journey through 
Italy and France. We should be- 
hold all the places and objects I 
had so often seen in imagination, 
and whose names were so familiar 


tomy memory. The interest I was 
capable of feeling in every subject, 
the curiosity so natural to the 
young, and the undeveloped sense 
of the beautiful which Lorenzo 
knew so well how to draw out and 
gratify, the taste for art with which 
he was gifted—all these chords, as 
yet nearly untried, seemed to vi- 
brate within me as I listened to 
him. I was like a docile instru- 
ment from which a skilful hand 
knows how to draw forth sounds 
hitherto unsuspected. As in cer- 
tain compositions of the great mas- 
ters, the same musical idea is persis- 
tently reproduced in the most va- 
ried modulations, so on all sub- 
jects and on all occasions he found 
means to lead my heart back to the 
certain conviction of being loved— 
loved as much as in my most ambi- 
tious dreams I had ever imagined 
it would be sweet to be loved. At 
that moment the vow so “ fearful ” 
seemed easy to keep; and if Livia’s 
words had occurred to me then, 
they would doubtless have excited 
a smile! ; 

One false note, however, or at 
least a doubtful one, disturbed for 
an instant the harmony that seemed 
to reign between us. 

Every one who has crossed, on a 
beautiful summer night, the sea 
that washes those enchanted shores, 
has doubtless experienced the un- 
definable impression of mingled de- 
light and peace, enthusiasm and 
dreaminess, that sometimes comes 
over one while watching the stars 
becoming more intense in their 
brilliancy, and the luminous sea 
like a widespread mirror reflecting 
the immensity of the heavens. We 
grew silent, and after a time I rose 
and went to the side of the ship to 
contemplate more fully the beauty 
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of the night, and there, with up- 
lifted face and clasped hands, one 
of those inarticulate prayers rose 
from my heart in which the happi- 
ness of the present moment is con- 
founded with admiration for the 
wonders of the divine creation, and 
the soul truly feels itself greater 
than the entire universe, because 
it alone has the power to render 
thanks to Him who not only created 
it but the whole world. 

Lorenzo had followed me, and 
taken a seat on the bench that ran 
along the side of the ship, where, 
with his head leaning on one hand, 
and his back to the sea, he sat in- 
tently gazing at me. Filled with 
devout thoughts, I took his hand, 
and, pressing it in mine, I said: 
“O my dear husband! let us offer up 
one short prayer together—a pray- 
er of thanksgiving to God... .” 
His only reply was to seize both of 
my hands, and kiss them one after 


the other, and then to laugh gently, 
as one would at the prattling of a 


child! ... A sudden sensation 
of pain darted through my heart 
like an arrow; and if it had not 
been so dark, he might have seen 
how pale I at once turned. But he 
did not notice or suspect my emo- 
tion, though his eyes were fastened 
on my face. “ Beatrice in suso, ed 
io in lei guardava,” * he said in his 
most caressing tone. Then he con- 
tinued : “ Your eyes are my heaven, 
Ginevra. I need not raise them any 
higher.” 

The sentiment to which I had 
appealed was one so utterly un- 
known to him that he unconscious- 
ly destroyed the emotion I felt. 

“ Ah! Lorenzo,” I exclaimed in 
my anguish, “ Dante had a differ- 
ent meaning, or Beatrice would not 
have allowed him to use such lan- 


* “ Beatrice upward gazed, and I on her.” 
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guage.” Then I stopped, obeying 
for the first time the instinctive 
feeling, so painful but right, that 
checks every word on a woman's 
lips which, as has*been so well ex- 
pressed, would be profaned if not 
understood. 

But this was rather instinctive 
than the result of thought with me 
And though the ray of truth that 
time was to reveal more fully was 
vivid, it was only transient, . . 
and my momentary disappointment 
left no permanent impression at 
the time, though I did not forget 
it, and the recollection came back 
at a later day. 

Coming from Sicily, the sight ot 
the Bay of Naples does not, of 
course, inspire the same degree of 
wonder and admiration felt by 
those who come from the north; 
but it was with a feeling of delight 
my eyes wandered around, after 
passing Capri, and beheld at the 
right the wonderful chain of moun- 
tains at whose foot lies the charm- 
ing shore of Sorrento; at the left 
Posilippo and all the pleasant 
villas that crown its height; in 
front the marked outline of Vesuvi- 
us standing out against the majesti 
Apennines in the distance; and, 
finally, Naples, smiling and lovely, 
seated on the inner shore of its 
beautiful bay! Whatever may be 
said as to the possibility of finding 
anywhere else in the world a pros- 
pect as magnificent as this, and 
even if it is true that there is one, it 
would be impossible to remember 
it when the view I have just de- 
scribed is presented to the eye for 
the first time. 

While we were thus rapidly 
crossing the bay, and I was gazing 
on every side with delight, Loren- 
zo pointed out the Villa Reale, be- 
yond which stood the house we 
were to live in, surrounded by a 
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large garden—a charming habita- 
tion which combined all the attrac- 
tions of the country and all the ad- 
vantages of the city, and which, 
when I entered it for the first time, 
seemed like a beautiful frame to 
the sunny picture of my future 
life. 

On this occasion we only remain- 
ed a fortnight at Naples; but this 
was sufficient to make me appre- 
ciate my new home, and the pros- 
pect of returning to it an addition- 
al pleasure in the journey before 
us. It is, in fact, only pleasant to 
travel around the world when we 
can see in imagination a place 
awaiting us where some day we are 
to find rest and deposit the trea- 
sures we have accumulated... . 
Happily for me, I was then far from 
foreseeing those I should have to 
bring back when I returned to this 
nt ee 


The day after our arrival Loren- 
zo took me for the first time into 
his studio, where I was filled with 
astonishment at the exquisite per- 
fection of the productions I found 


there. I had often heard him call- 
ed a great artist, and I now realiz- 
ed it was no idle flattery. But I 
involuntarily turned my eyes away 
from many of them, and stood gaz- 
ing with admiration at a statue 
which was incontestably the finest 
in the gallery. It represented a 
young girl whose flowing drapery 
was marvellous in execution and 
grace. Her face, though perfectly 
beautiful, had an expression of 
grief and terror. A lamp stood 
at her feet, but the light had gone 
out. 

Lorenzo’s pride as an artist had 
never been gratified with a more 
lively or more aive admiration 
than mine. 

“O Ginevra mia /” he exclaimed, 
“if I have hitherto been consid- 
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ered an artist, what shall I be 
when I have you for my model and 
my judge?” 

He then told me that this beauti- 
ful statue represented a vestal, but 
it lacked a pendant which he had 
never been able to execute. 

“But now,” he added, “I am 
sure of succeeding. I have long 
sought a model for my second 
vestal, and at last I have found 
one.’ 

He put my hair back with one 
hand, and, examining me attentive- 
ly with a thoughtful air, continued, 
as if talking to himself: “Yes, . . . 
these faultless features, the noble, 
dignified air of the head, the pro- 
found expression of the eyes, and 
the gravity of the mouth, consti- 
tute the very type I want. I could 
not find a better combination of 
all I need for my noble, mysterious 
vestal—the vigilant, faithful guar- 
dian of the sacred fire. I will begin 
it to morrow.” 

“Not here, will you?” said |, 
glancing uneasily at a Bacchante 
as unlike as possible to the statue 
I had been admiring, and which I 
could hardly believe came from 
the same hand. Lorenzo ‘looked 
at me with astonishment, and hard- 
ly seemed to comprehend me. 
He only regarded such things from 
an artistic point of view—perhaps a 
valid excuse, but it was the second 
time within two days his uncom- 
mon penetration had been at fault. 
He was really skilful at reading a 
passing thought that had not been 
expressed, and in penetrating some- 
what below the surface, but he was 
incapable of looking deeply into a 
soul, or of following it when it rose 
to certain heights. When I clearly 
made known my wishes, however, 
he immediately assented to them, 
and took me into an adjoining room 
that was smaller. 
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“Just as you please,” he said. 
“ You shall come here to sit to me, 
and I promise you, Ginevra, that 
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there shall be nothing in this stu- 
dio except what you are willing to 


look at.” 


XII. 


During my first stay at Naples we 
made no visits, and our doors were 
closedagainst every one. It was our 
honeymoon. Lorenzo chose to pass 
it entirely alone with me, and I was 
far from wishing it otherwise. Every 
one respected our solitude. Never- 
theless, as soon as my arrival was 
known, Lorenzo’s friends and ac- 
quaintances, with the proverbial 
courtesy of Neapolitan society, sent 
me their cards as a sign of welcome. 
We looked them over together in 
the evening, and I thus learned 
the names of the acquaintances I 
should soon have tomake. Loren- 
zo sometimes laughingly made com- 
ments on them which were more 
or less flattering and diffuse. One 
evening, however, he excited a feel- 
ing of surprise and uneasiness. I 
had, as usual, taken up the cards 
that had been left that day, when I 
saw him change color at the sight 
of one, which he snatched hastily 
from my hand, and tore into a thou- 
sand pieces. The extreme sudden- 
ness of the act checked the question 
I was on the point of asking. I re- 
mained silent, but the name I had 
read on the card was graven inef- 
faceably on my memory in conse- 
quence of the occurrence. I shall 
never forget it. Lorenzo quickly 
recovered himself at seeing my sur- 
prise, and told me it was the card 
of a foreign lady who had left Na- 
ples, and whose call I never need 
trouble myself to return. Then 
taking up the next card, he read 
aloud : 

“Stella d’Oria, Contessa di San 
Giulio.” “Ah! as for her,” he 
exclaimed, “ you will like her, I 


know, and I am willing you should 
become friends. I used to consi- 


der her a little too perfect to suit 
me, but I am of a different opinion 
of my 


when it is 
WE. ew 

The new statue was begun with- 
out any delay. I sat to him two or 
three hours every day, and in the 
evening we took long walks on the 
heights of Camaldoli, where we were 
most sure of not meetingany one. He 
enjoyed my admiration for the won- 
derful aspect of nature around us, 
and took pleasure in giving me a 
fresh surprise every day. And he 
was not yet tired of entertaining 
me with the varied events of his 
past life, and of witnessing the in- 
terest his conversation invariably 
excited in one who possessed an in- 
telligent but unstored mind. Com- 
plete harmony seemed to reign be- 
tween us, and yet more than once 
during the brief duration of these 
happy days it was suddenly disturb- 
ed by some discordant note which 
caused the vague uneasiness I have 
already spoken of that seemed like 
one of those momentary shooting 
pains that are the premonitions of 
some fixed, incurable disease. In 
both cases they are experienced a 
long time before the cause is under- 
stood, and the disease is often far 
advanced before the tendency of 
these symptoms is clear and unmis- 
takable. 

The terrible chastisement that 
followed the gratification of my 
vanity on that one occasion had in- 
spired me, as I have said, with a 
kind of repugnance, if not terror, to 
have my face praised. This repug- 


a question 
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nance on the part of a young girl 
who had reason to be proud of her 
beauty was an originality which 
had perhaps given me additional 
attraction in Lorenzo’seyes. Now 
I was his wife, I could not, of course, 
expect him to obey me and keep up 
the same reserve in our intercourse. 
And yet how many times, especially 
during those long sittings in the 
studio, I longed to impose silence 
on him! How many times I 
felt a blush mount to my forehead 
when, after arranging my drapery 
and attitude, unbraiding and putting 
my long hair to suit his own fancy, 
and making me change my position 
a dozen times, he would fall into an 
ecstasy against which my whole 
soul revolted! Was this the passion 
full of mingled tenderness and re- 
spect that I should have been as 
proud to inspire as to experience ? 
Was this really being loved as I had 
longed to be? I sometimes asked 
myself if his admiration for the 
hands, arms, face, and whole form 
of a statue was of a different nature. 
I did not yet go so far as to won- 
der if some other woman, merely 
endowed with greater beauty than 
I, could not easily rob me of a love 
that had so frail a foundation. 
Fortunately, we left Naples when 
the fortnight was at an end, though 
the statue was not half finished. 
Our long ééte-d-t¢te had not proved 
to be all I had anticipated. I hop- 
ed more from the journey, and this 
hope was not disappointed. Lorenzo 
was capable of being the best and 
most intelligent of guides every- 
where, and such he was during our 
rapid journey through Italy, where 
we only remained long enough in 
each city to admire the monu- 
ments and museums, though we 
did not follow the beaten track of 
ordinary tourists. Lorenzothought 
himself versed in everything relating 
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to art and history, and yet he did 
not seem to realize that the church 
had also had its ré/e in the history 
of his country. Therefore one side 
of Italian history escaped him en- 
tirely, and I do not know if, even at 
Rome, it had ever occurred to him 
there had been any change what- 
ever of religion between the build- 
ing of the Temple of Vesta and the 
time when the dome of Michael 
Angelo was raised in the air. Both 
are worthy of admiration in a differ- 
ent degree, and he regarded them 
with the same eye. But I did not 
then perceive all he left unexpress- 
ed. My thoughts and attention 
were absorbed by all there was 
around me to see. I was astonish- 
ed to find myself in a world so fruit- 
ful in sources of interest that perhaps 
there is no one man on earth able 
to investigate them all equally. 
One alone, independent of the rest, 
might really suffice for the study of 
a whole life-time. 

At length we arrived at Paris. 
Lorenzo, of course, had frequently 
made long visits there, and had a 
host of friends and acquaintances 
there as well as everywhere else. 
A few days after our arrival, I at- 
tended a large ball for the first 
time since my marriage, and the 
second in my life. I heard my 
name murmured on every side. I 
was surrounded with homage and 
overwhelmed with compliments. 1 
was afterwards informed I had been 
the object of universal admiration ; 
that nothing was talked of but the 
beauty of the Duchessa di Valen- 
zano and her diamonds; and that 
a journal accustomed to give an 
account of the gayeties of the season 
had devoted a long paragraph to 
the description of my dress and 
person. 

All this was reported to us by a 
young cousin of Lorenzo’s whose 
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name, in reality, was Landolfo Lan- 
dini, though his friends usually 
called him Lando Landi. He had 
lived in Paris several years, and 
considered himself almost a French- 
man. He had acquired the stamp 
of those people who have no aim in 
life—as easily imitated as they are 
unworthy of being so—and had 
wasted the natural cleverness and 
good-nature which redeemed some 
of his faults. He prided himself 
particularly on using the language 
of polite society, and was under the 
illusion that he completely disguis- 
ed his nationality. When he fell in 
with a fellow-countryman, however, 
he allowed his natural disposition 
to reassert itself, and indulged in a 
flow of language that might have 
been amusing to some, but to me 
was frivolous and tiresome, and, 
after listening to the account of my 
grand success the previous evening 
with. a coolness that seemed to as- 
tonish him, I fell into a reverie that 
had more than one cause. Why 
had Lorenzo watched me so at- 
tentively all the evening before? It 
was the first time we had appear- 
ed in society together, and he was 
anxious I should create a sensation. 
He himself had carefully selected 
the dress I was to wear, and I was 
pleased with the admiration with 
which he regarded me. On this 
point I had no hesitation: I was 
anxious to please Aim, but not to 
please ; and as to the gay world into 
which he now introduced me, I 
entered it with the pleasure and 
curiosity of a child, and the lively 
interest inspired by everything that 
is new; but I had become strange- 
ly insensible to the pleasure of be- 
ing admired, or even the gratifica- 
tion that springs from vanity. 

In alluding once more to this 
fact, I will add that it was the effect 
of an exceptional grace; for at no 


remote period of my youth had my 
mother detected the germ of this 
poisonous plant which was to shed 
so baleful an influence over the 
simplicity and uprightness of my 
nature. 

This plant had been swept away 
in a single tempestuous night, and 
a divine hand had plucked out al- 
most its last root. Was this pecu- 
liar grace (the forerunner of a much 
greater one I was to receive at a 
later day) granted me in answer to 
the prayer of my dying mother? 
Or was it to the sincere repentance 
that had so overwhelmed my soul ? 
These things are among the mys- 
teries of divine mercy beyond one’s 
power to fathom. But it is certain 
I was thus preserved from one of 
the greatest dangers that await 
most ladies in the fashionable 
world. I was very far from being 
invulnerable on all points, as the 
future showed only too plainly; but 
I was on this. 

Nevertheless, I had not been put 
to so decided a proof before. 
Never had I seen or imagined so 
brilliant a scene. I was delighted 
and charmed, and unhesitatingly 
gave myself up to the enjoyment 
of the evening; but the incense 
lavished on me added nothing to 
my pleasure. It only produced a 
certain timidity that lessened my 
ease and greatly diminished my 
enjoyment. I sincerely think if I 
had been less beautiful or more 
simply dressed—in a word, less ad- 
mired—I should have been happier 
and much more at my ease. 

In my embarrassment I was 
glad to find Lorenzo always near 
me, and the more so because I had 
no idea it was not absolutely the 
custom. But I noticed with some 
surprise that he observed every 
movement I made with a strange 
attention, and listened to every 
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word I uttered when addressed. 
Perhaps others did not perceive 
this, but I understood his quick, ob- 
servant glance and the expressive 
features he knew so well how to 
control, and I knew also the art 
with which he could seem occupied 
with what was going on at one end 
of a room, while his whole attention 
was absorbed in what was said at the 
other. In short, I felt he had not 
lost sight of me a single instant the 
whole evening, and that not one 
of my words had escaped him. I 
wondered if his affection for me 
was the sole cause of this constant- 
ly-marked solicitude. This was 
the primary cause of my uneasi- 
ness. Another arose from the con- 


versation that was actually going 
on in my presence, which I listen- 
ed to with pain, and as a pas- 
sive witness; for I could take no 
part in it. 

How could Lorenzo take any 


pleasure in the trivial details, the 
unmeaning gossip, and the doubtful 
jests of Landolfo Landini? . 

How could he question him, reply 
to what he said, and encourage him 
to continue? And yet Lorenzo 
was a very different person from 
his cousin. He was very far from 
leading an aimless life. He had 
undertaken long, dangerous journeys 
that had entailed great exertion 
and incredible fatigue, in order to 
increase his extensive and varied 
knowledge. He was capable of 
continued application. Talents like 
his could only be acquired by pro- 
found study of a hundred different 
subjects, as well as by long, se- 
rious, persevering practice in the art 
in which he had become such a 
proficient. One can hardly con- 
ceive of frivolity in an artist, and 
yet this anomaly exists. I have 
since remarked it in others, as I 
observed it now in Lorenzo—a 
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proof, doubtless, that to soar above 
the every-day world, and keep at 
such heights, talent and genius, no 
more than the soul, should be se- 
parated from God! 

The morning at length passed 
away, and about four o’clock we 
ordered the caléche for a long 
drive. The first hour was devoted 
to making numerous purchases. 
Lando Landi escorted us. Perfect 
familiarity with the shops of Paris 
was one of his specialties. Above 
all, he knew where to find those 
curiosities that are almost objects 
of art, and which have the gift, so 
precious to those who sell them, of 
inducing people who make the first 
purchase to continue indefinitely ; 
for each new object of that class 
acquires additional value in the 
eyes of a connoisseur, and in such 
matters, more than any other, /’ap- 
petit vient en mangeant.* 

We remained more than an hour 
in the first shop we stopped at. 
Lorenzo was in his element. He 
was a genuine connoisseur in every- 
thing. He examined bronzes, por- 
celains, furniture of every epoch, 
carved wood from all countries, and 
old tapestry, with a sure and experi- 
enced eye, and the merchant, see- 
ing whom he had to deal with, 
brought out of his secret recesses 
treasures hidden from the vulgar, 
and multiplied temptations Loren- 
zo seemed very little inclined to 
resist. As for me, I took a seat 
beside the counter, and looked with 
indifference at the various objects 
that were spread out before me, 
but of which I was quite unable to 
perceive the value, which was some- 
what conventional. I was a little 
astonished at the number and value 
of Lorenzo’s purchases, but, on the 
whole, the business did not interest 


* The appetite comes with eating. 
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me much, and I felt glad when it 
was at an end. 

“Bravo! Lorenzo,” said Lando 
as soon as we re-entered the car- 
riage. “You don’t do things half 
way. ‘That is the way I like to see 
other people spend their money. 
It consoles me for not having any 
myself to throw out of the win- 
dow.” 

“T have got to entirely refurnish 
my palace in Sicily,” said Lorenzo, 
“as well as to decorate my house in 
Naples, which is quite unworthy of 
her who is to live in it.” 

“You are jesting, Lorenzo,” said 
I. “You know very well I think 
nothing is lacking.” 

“That is the consequence of 
your extreme youth, my dear cou- 
sin,” said Lando. “Wait a while, 
and you will find out how much 
becomes indispensable to one who 
has lived in Paris.” 

“At all events,” said Lorenzo, 
“now or never is the time for me 
to gratify my fancy. I am _ just 
going to housekeeping. I have 
barely spent a third of my present 
fortune, and am perfectly confident 
as to that I shall have; for every- 
body knows that a cause under- 
taken by Fabrizio dei Monti is a 
cause gained.” 

At that instant a beautiful lady 
in a conspicuous dress passed us in 
an elegant caléche, and the conver- 
sation suddenly took a different 
turn. Lorenzo silently questioned 
his cousin with a look, and Lando 
began to give him in a low tone 
some information which an instinc- 
tive repugnance prevented me from 
listening to. . .. 

I began (perhaps unjustly) to 
conceive a strong dislike to this 
Cousin Landolfo, and I imagine he 
would have been very much aston- 
ished had he guessed with what eye 
I now looked at his face, generally 


considered so handsome. It was 
of a type often admired out of Italy, 
because somewhat different from 
that foreigners are accustomed to, 
who have no idea to what a degree 
it is common in that country. A 
dark complexion, rather handsome 
eyes, fine teeth, and curly black 
hair, formed in my eyes a most un- 
pleasing combination, and, without 
knowing a word they were saying, 
I felt positively certain he had 
never in his life uttered a syllable | 
should think worth listening to. 

At length we left the boulevards, 
drove through the Champs Elysées, 
and at last found ourselves in the 
shade of the Bois de Boulogne 
While my two companions were 
conversing together in a low tone, 
I abandoned myself to the pleasure 
of being in a cool place where | 
could breathe more freely; for, un- 
accustomed to going out during the 
middle of the day in summer, th 
heat had seemed overpowering 
Apart from this, there was nothing 
here to strike a person accustomed 
to the loveliest scenery in th 
vorld. Unused as I was to Pari- 
sian life, the charm of which often 
produces an impression that effaces 
all others, the things I saw had 
no other prestige in my eyes than 
what they were in_ themselves. 
Viewed in this light, the museums, 
churches, and palaces seemed less 
grand and magnificent than those 
we had seen before, and the prome- 
nades less picturesque and less va- 
ried. I missed particularly the 
lovely vistas which everywhere in 
Italy form the background of the 
picture, and attract the eye, and 
elevate the mind to something 
higher than the mere treasures of 
history and art that have accumu- 
lated in all old Italian cities. 

And yet it cannot be denied that 
Paris has the power of making it- 
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seli preferred to any other place in 
the world. It speaks a different 
language to every individual, and 
is comprehended by all. It is 
filled with treasures of every kind, 
and has wherewithal to gratify 
every taste indiscriminately, from 
that which is evil in its vilest form 
to an excess of goodness amount- 
ing to sublimity ; from the most re- 
fined extravagance of fashion to 
the extreme renunciation of chari- 
ty; and from pleasure in its most 
dangerous aspect to piety in its 
most perfect manifestations. It 
flatters vanity and vice more than 
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would be dared anywhere else} and 
yet it prides itself on being able 
to produce examples of goodness, 
devotedness, and humility that are 
almost unparalleled. In a word, 
every one, for a different reason, 
feels more at home there than any- 
where else in the world. He who 
once learns to love Paris finds it 
difficult to like any other city as 
well; and he who has lived there 
finds it hard to resign himself to 
live in any other place. It is the 
one city on earth that has been able 
to vie with Rome in the honor of 
being the home of all nations. . 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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TOssED on many a wave of doctrine, 
Restless, weary, ill at ease 

With beliefs that quiet others, 
But as vague to me as these ; 

I have done with idly chasing 

~ Phantom lights, that rise and fall; 

Drift no more with drifting doctrines— 

Grown indifferent to them all ! 


Shall I long regret the visions 
Of a rest so inly wooed ? 
Shall I long go on deploring 


Creeds, that but opinions proved ? 
Quenched be every weak emotion! 
Bring my future weal or woe, 
Weal nor woe shall blight or bless me— 
Faith, nor creed, shall move me now! 


Murmuring thus, there came a whisper 
From the Friend who knew me best: 
“ Seek the rock on which I builded: 
On that rock alone is rest.” 
Suddenly, with light supernal, 
Faith, the higher reason, came, 
And my foot touched base eternal— 
Benedictions on his name! 


R, S. W. 


BRussELs, BeLcium. 
VOL. XIX.—39 
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ANGLICAN 


THE VALIDITY OF THE EDWARDINE 
RITE. 

Before entering upon the theology 
of the question, we must meet an ini- 
tial objection of Anglicans to our at- 
tempting to criticise the Edwardine 
rite. They insist that the question 
has been settled long ago, and in 
their favor, by no less an authority 
than the Holy See and its legate, 
Cardinal Pole. The cardinal, they 
say, in accordance with instructions 
from Rome, admitted all the schis- 
matical bishops and clergy, who were 
not irreconcilables, in the orders they 
had received in schism, whether ac- 
cording to the Pontifical or accord- 
ing to the Edwardine rite. Great 
stress has been laid upon this by An- 
glican controversialists from Bram- 
hall down to Mr. Haddan; and cer- 
tainly, if it be a true statement of the 
case, the value of the objection can 
scarcely be overrated. Its truth must 
be decided by an appeal to the Papal 
briefs and to the official acts of the 
legate. 

The bull of March 8, 1553-4, grant- 
ing full legatine faculties to Pole, au- 
thorizes him to deal with two classes 
of the bishops and clergy—viz., of the 
clergy, those who have not received 
orders at all, and those who have 
received them ill ; that is to say, orders 
null and orders irregular (ordines quos 
nunquam, aut male susceperunt). The 
bishops, in like manner, who have 
received cathedral churches from 
Henry or Edward are divided into 
those on whom “the gift of conse- 
cration has been heretofore confer- 
red,” and “those on whom it is not 
yet conferred” (munere consecra- 
tionis eis hactenus impenso vel si 
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II. 


illud eis nondum impensum exstiterit). 
The cases in which tive ordination 
or consecration had been validly 
though irregularly conferred are also 
described as “ received from heretical 
or schismatical bishops, or in other 
respects unduly” (quod iis ab epis 
copis heereticis et schismaticis aut 
alias minus rite et non servata form; 
ecclesiz consueté impensum fuit), 
By these last words power is given 
“to consider cases in which the an- 
cient form of the sacrament had not 
been observed, and, if the form used 
was sufficient for validity, to admit it 
as such, and to admit a person or- 
dained in such a manner to exercise 
the orders so received.” 

Canon Estcourt shows that the 
* minus rite” cannot be intended to 
designate,as Mr. Haddan and others 
have maintained, the Edwardine or- 
ders. He appeals to the dispensa- 
tions granted to no less than eight 
bishops, all ordained according to 
the Pontifical in Henry VIII.’s time, 
wherein their orders are referred to 
as received “ab episcopis hereticis 
et schismaticis aut alias minus rite.” 

In the faculties granted by Pole to 
his bishops for the absolution and 
rehabilitation of priests, he carefully 
explains their limitation to cases in 
which “ the form and intention of the 
church have been preserved.” Thus 
it is clear “ that though the cardinal 
had power to recognize ordinations 
in which some departure had been 
made from the accustomed form, yet 
that, on examination, he found no 
other form in use which could be ad- 
mitted by the church as valid.” In 
the same faculties he permits the or- 
dination, if they are otherwise fit, of 
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those whose orders are “null.” He 
describes them as persons holding 
benefices without being ordained. 

In 1554, Bonner, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, gave a commission to his 
vicar-general “ to deal with married 
laics who, in pretence and under 
color of priestly orders, had rashly 
and unlawfully mingled themselves 
in ecclesiastical rights, and had ob- 
tained de facto parochial churches 
with cure of souls and ecclesiastical 
dignities, against the sacred sanctions 
of the canons and ecclesiastical rights, 
and to deprive and remove them 
from the said churches and dignities.” 
It is impossible to conjecture who 
unordained beneficiaries 
can be, if they are not the Edwardine 


else these 
clergy. 

Anglicans, on the other hand, have 
made a great deal of a certain testi- 
monial letter granted by Bonner to 
Scory, which speaks of the latter’s sin 
and repentance, and of his subse- 
quent rehabilitation by Bonner, and 
restoration to the public exercise of 
the ecclesiastical ministry within the 
diocese of London. As Scory is 
spoken of as “our confrére, lately 
Bishop of Chichester,” it is urged that 
the ministry to the exercise of which 
he was restored must have been that 
of a bishop. Canon Estcourt, after 
pointing out certain grounds for sus- 
pecting the authenticity of this letter, 
remarks that Bonner’s faculties only 
extended to the case of priests, “ so 
that Scory must have acknowledged 
the nullity of his consecration, in 
order to enable Bonner to deal with 
him at all”; and, after all, “ the letter 
does no more than enable him to 
celebrate Mass in churches within 
the diocese of London ”—in fact, to 
exercise that office, and that office 
only, which he had received “ serva- 
ta forma et intentione ecclesiz.” So 
much for the Holy See’s approval of 
the Edwardine orders. 
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Anglicans have tried to make out 
a charge of inconsistency against the 
Holy See, on the ground that it did 
not recognize the episcopate of Rid- 
ley, Latimer, and Ferrer—who were 
all three supposed to have been con- 
secrated according to the Roman 
Pontifical—but degraded them from 
the priesthood and inferior orders 
only. Canon Estcourt admits that 
Ferrer was treated merely as a priest, 
but he shows that his consecration 
had been a medley rite, in which the 
order of the Pontifical was not fol- 
lowed. As to Latimer, he remarks 
that there is no pretence for saying 
that he was not degraded from the 
episcopate ; and that, with regard to 
Ridley, the great weight of authority 
makes for his having been degrad- 
ed from the episcopate. Cardinal 
Pole, in his commission, ordered that 
both Ridley and Latimer should be 
degraded “from their promotion and 
dignity of bishops, priests, and all oth- 
er ecclesiastical orders.” The Bishop 
of Lincoln, in his exhortation to Ridley, 
says: “ You were made a bishop ac- 
cording to our laws.” Heylin says 
that they were both degraded from 
the episcopate. The only authority 
for the contrary opinion is Foxe, 
who makes the acting commissioner 
Brookes, Bishop of Gloucester, con- 
clude an address to Ridley thus: 
“We take you for no bishop, and 
therefore we will the sooner have 
done with you.” Foxe then proceeds 
to describe the actual ceremony as 
a degradation from the priesthood. 
Canon Estcourt’s reviewer in the 
Dublin Review of July, 1873, main- 
tains that Foxe was right. The re- 
viewer thinks that Ridley and Lati- 
mer were not degraded from the 
episcopate, because the status epis- 
copalis was not recognized in those 
who, though vafidly consecrated, had 
not received the Papal confirmation. 
Upon this we remark, rst, that the 
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ceremonies of degradation came into 
use when it was a very common opin- 
ion in the church that degradation 
destroyed the Jolestas ordinis. 2. That 
the form of degradation, in so many 
words, expresses the taking away the 
potestas ordinis—* amovemus a te,” 
“ tollemus tibi,” “ potestatem offeren- 
di,” “ potestatem consecrandi ”—and 
this in contradistinction to another 
form of perpetual suspension—“ ab ex- 
ecutione potestatis.” ‘The ceremony 
aims at effecting the destruction of 
orders, so far as this is possible. It 
may be called a “destruction of or- 
ders,” in the same sense that mortal 
sin is called the crucifixion of Christ 
anew. Indeed, in one place, the 
clause, “‘ quantum in nobis est,” is in- 
troduced. 3. Degradation does not 
depend upon previous confirmation ; 
for Innocent II. (1139) thus deals 
with those who had been consecrated 
bishops by the antipope Peter Leo, 
who therefore assuredly had never 
been confirmed or acknowledged in 
any way by the pope. After ex- 
claiming, “ Quoscunque exaltaverat 
degradamus,” etc., etc., “ he violent- 
ly wrested their pastoral staffs from 
their hands, and ignominiously tore 
from their shoulders the pontifical 
palls in which their high dignity re- 
sides. Their rings, too, which express 
their espousals with the church, 
showing them no mercy, he drew 
off.” * If the Bishop of Gloucester 
really acted as Foxe describes, he 
did so on his own responsibility, and 
in the teeth of ecclesiastical prece- 
dent. 

Perhaps the most important and 
interesting portion of Canon Est- 
court’s book is that in which he dis- 
cusses the theological value of the 
Edwardine form. It is not merely 
of controversial importance, but is 
really calculated to throw light upon 


* Rx Chron. Mauriniac. ap. Harduin Concil., 
tom. 6, p. 1214. 


the theology of orders, which, as a 
Catholic contemporary well observes, 
is still in course of formation. 

Canon Estcourt, following Bene- 
dict XIV., De Syn. Dioc., lib. viii. cap. 
10, maintains, as the more probable 
opinion, 1, that, in the case of the 
priesthood, the second imposition of 
hands, with the prayer for the infusion 
“of the virtue of the sacerdotal 
grace,” is all that is really necessary 
for validity; although, in practice, we 
of the West must ordain again sib 
conditione, if the tradition of the in- 
struments has been omitted. 2. That 
in the case of priests, the third impo- 
sition of hands, with the words, “ Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost; whose sins 
thou dost remit, they are remitted un- 
to them; and whose sins thou retain- 
est, they are retained,” is not essen- 
tial, and, if omitted, is to be supplied 
without repeating the rest. 3. That 
as to the episcopate, the “ Accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum,” with the imposi- 
tion of hands, is all that is essential ; 
and, finally, he allows, in deference to 
the Holy Office (vide infra), that the 
form—z.¢., the prayer immediately ac- 
companying the imposition of hands 
—need not express the specific char- 
acter or work of the order conferred, 
as, for instance, the Holy Sacrifice in 
the ordination of a priest. 

Consistently with these pnnciples, 
Canon Estcourt admits that, so far as 
words go, “ Receive the Holy Ghost” 
is a sufficient form both for the epis- 
copate and the priesthood. As re- 
gards the episcopate, this has been 
long a common opinion. As regards 
the priesthood, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition, in 1704, de- 
cided that certain Abyssinians had 
been validly ordained priests by im- 
position of hands and the words, 
* Accipe Spiritum Sanctum.” From 
this it follows that the Anglican forms 
for ordaining priests and bishops are, 
so far as words go, sufficient. They 
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are as follows, from 1549 to 1662, 
for the priesthood: “ Receive the 
Holy Ghost; whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are re- 
tained; and be thou a faithful dis- 
»enser of the word of God and of his 
holy sacraments, in the name of the 
Father, etc.” For the episcopate : 
« Take the Holy Ghost, and remem- 
ber that thou stir up the grace of 
God which is in thee by imposition 
of hands; for God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power and 
love and soberness.” In 1662, cer- 
tain changes were introduced by the 
High Church party, In the form 
for the priesthood, after the words 
“ Holy Ghost ” was added, “ for the 
office and work of a priest in the 
church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands.” 
For the form of the episcopate was 
substituted, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a 
bishop in the church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposi- 
tion of our hands, in the name of the 
Father, etc.” 

Of course the value of Anglican 
ders “secundum formam” must 
depend upon the value of the form 
as it originally stood. ‘The subse- 
quent alterations are important as 
marking, rst, the dissatisfaction of 
High Church party with the 
forms upon which their orders de- 
pended; 2d, the low theological 
standard which satisfied them, after 
all. 

So far as the material words of the 
Kdwardine forms go, they are suffi- 
cient—z.e., they are words capable of 
being used in a sense in which they 
would be sufficient—but the words 
are ambiguous. The form of ordi- 
nation, although it need not express, 
must signify or mean, the essential 
idea of the order. Where it does not 
carry its meaning on the face of it, 
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we must look for it in the rite and 
liturgy of which it forms a part. This 
is not an appeal to the mere subjec- 
tive intention of-the minister, but to 
the objective meaning of the words, 
Upon this principle we must, in or- 
der to get at the value of the Angli- 
can forms, discover, 1st, by an ex- 
amination of the various admittedly 
valid rites of ordination, what such 
words should mean; 2d, by an ex- 
amination of the Anglican rite, what 
these words, in the position which 
they occupy in that rite, do or do 
not mean. 

Canon Estcourt examines the nu- 
merous rites which the Roman Church 
acknowledges to be valid, whether 
fallen out of use, and only to be 
found in the pages of ancient sacra- 
mentaries, or still living and opera- 
tive, in East or West, among Catho- 
lics or among those who have sepa- 
rated from Catholic unity. He finds 
three qualities in which they all unite : 
1st, a recognition of the divine voca- 
tion or election of the ordained; 2d, 
a recognition of the “ virtus sacra- 
mentalis” of orders, as something 
quite distinct from and beyond the 
grace which is also given to the or- 
dained to acquit himself worthily in 
the duties of his calling; 3d, a con- 
stant recognition of, and appeal to, 
the main scope and duty of orders— 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 

Canon Estcourt next proceeds to 
examine the Anglican liturgy and 
ordinal with special reference to 
these three points: 1. The divine 
election. 2. The sacramental virtue. 
3. The Holy Sacrifice. And he finds 
that both the liturgy and the ordinal 
are the result of a deliberate manipu- 
lation of the ancient Catholic ritual 
previously in use, in order to the exclu- 
sion of these three points, which con- 
tain the essential idea of holy orders. 

Ordination in the Anglical ritual 
no longer appeals to a divine elec- 
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tion, of which it is the expression 
and the fulfilment. It is merely the 
public expression of the approval of 
the authorities of church and state. 
For the “ virtus sacramentalis” it 
has substituted a mere grdce détat. 
From this it only naturally follows 
that episcopal ordination cannot be 
of indispensable necessity, or more 
than a matter of regulation and pro- 
priety which, in an emergency, may 
be abrogated. This is the express 
teaching of many of the early Angli- 
can reformers. Even when engaged 
in defending their episcopal succes- 
sion, they are careful to say that they 
do not regard it as indispensable. 
Hooker, who is in many respects so 
much more orthodox than his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries, allows 
“that there may be sometimes very 
just and sufficient reason to allow 
ordination to be made without a 
bishop.” 

Canon Estcourt prints considera- 
ble portions of the Anglican ordinal 
and Jiturgy in parallel columns, with 
the corresponding text of the Sarum 
and Exeter: pontificals and missals. 
We see with what an unerring sacri- 
legious instinct everything bearing 
upon the Holy Sacrifice, and even 
upon the Real Presence, is either cut 
out or perverted. 

As regards the Second Book of 
1552, it is clear that it was the work 
of sacramentarians who disbelieved 
in the Real Presence in any sense, 
and was undertaken for the express 
purpose of purging the ritual of what 
previous handling had still allowed it 
to retain of the impress of that Pre- 
sence. Mr. Cardwell, in his compa- 
rison cf the “ Two Books of Edward 
VI.,” pref. xxvii., admits that Cox 
and Taylor, who were probably the 
working members of the commission, 
appear to have looked upon the ob- 
lation of the Eucharist as consisting 
merely of prayer, thanksgiving, and 
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the remembrance of our Saviour’s 
passion.” Of Cranmer, the most in- 
fluential member of the commission, 
we are told that “ about a year after 
the publication of King Edwarid’s 
First -Book, Archbishop Cranme: 
abandoned his belief in the Real 
Presence—a change which seems to 
have been very acceptable to the 
young king and his favorites.” * In 
the revision of 1662, an apparent at- 
tempt was made to attain to the ex- 
pression of a higher doctrine, both as 
regards orders and the Holy Eucha- 
rist ; but even if the expressions intro- 
duced were in themselves adequate, 
as Canon Estcourt fairly shows they 
were not, of what avail could have 
been so tardy a restoration? But ii 
we examine these restorations ani 
emendations, we can hardly avoid 
coming to the conclusion that they 
were not really dictated by any con 
ception of, or aspiration after, a high- 
er doctrine, but were the genuine 
fruits of a conservative reaction fire:| 
by controversial pique. The First 
Book substituted for the Cathol 
faith a hazy Lutheranism ; the Secon: 
Book for this again a hazy sacramen 
tarianism; and the revision of 1662, 
a hazy compound of the two, with 
the addition of a Catholic phrase or 
so in order to support claims to a 
wider sweep of church authority. 
Thus the revisers of 1662 introduce: 
the words “priest” and “ bishop” 
into the ordination form, whilst doing 
absolutely nothing toward restoring 
the idea of sacrifice to the liturgy. 
But, it may be urged, there is one 
portion of the Anglican form for 
making priests which expresses the 
Catholic doctrine of priestly virtue— 
the power of forgiving sins. Unfor- 
tunately for Anglicans, whatever force 
may lie in this expression—and al! 
precedents are against its being re- 


* Wilberforce, /foly Euchar., p. 438. 
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garded as a sufficient form—is neu- 
tralized by the Lutheran new form of 
absolution which had been introduced 
in addition to the two Catholic forms. 
At best, one is left in doubt whether 
the mighty words have not shrivelled 
into a Lutheran sense, in which sins 
are not forgiven, but the forgiveness 
of sin is merely declared. 

It is impossible to do justice in a 
review to the exhaustive complete- 
ness of Canon Estcourt’s treatment 
of this portion of his subject. His 
conspectus of the Catholic missals 
and the different editions of the Book 
of Common Prayer i parailel col- 
umns enables us, as it were, to detect 
the pulsations of each several heresy, 
and to appreciate its share in what 
may be called the passion of the 
Catholic liturgy in England. A 
quotation from each of his parallels 
may serve as examples of, rst, the 
action of the Lutheran First Book 
upon the missal; 2d, the Zuinglian 
Second Book upon the First Book ; 
3d, the compromise of 1662. 


THE SARUM MISSAL 


We thy servants, and 
likewise thy holy peo- 
ple, do offer to thy ex- 


THE BOOK OF COMMON 

PRAYER, 1549. 
We,thy humble ser- 

vants, do celebrate and 


cellent Majesty, of thy 
gifts and bounties. a 
pure victim, a holy vic- 
tim, the holy bread of 
eternal life, and the cha- 
lice of everlasting sal- 
vation. 


1549- 

He hath left us in 
those holy mysteries, as 
a public pledge of his 
love, and a continual 
remembrance of the 
same, his own blessed 
body and precious blood 
for us to feed upon spi- 
ritually, to our great 
and endless comfort. 


rHE SARUM MISSAL. 

“The body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ [1549: 
which was given for 
thee) preserve thy bo- 
dy and thy soul unto 
everlasting life,” 


make here before thy 
civine Majesty, with 
these thy holy gifts, 
the memorial which 
thy Son hath willed us 
to make 


1552, UNTOUCHED IN 1662. 
He hath instituted and 
ordained holy myste- 
ries, as pledges of his 
love, and for a contin- 
ual remembrance of his 
death, to our great and 
endless comfort. 


1552. 
“Take ard eat this 
in remembrance that 


Christ died for thee, 
and feed on him in thy 
heart with thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

(This form was sub- 
stituted for that of 
1549. in 1552, and was 
appended to it in 1662.) 
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Canon Estcourt’s argument against 
the validity of Anglican orders is no 
argument from lack of sufficient in- 
tention on the part of Anglicans. 
Neither do we think that such an ar- 
gument could be maintained, in ac- 
cordance with the commonly-accept- 
ed principles of theology. If it is a 
sufficient intention for valid baptism to 
intend to administer the form of Chris- 
tian initiation, it is sufficient, in the case 
of orders, to intend to administer the 
form of Christian ordination, although | 
the ceremony in either case may be 
regarded as merely an external form 
Without any intrinsic value. It is 
only as a witness to the sense of the 
form that the intention of Anglicans 
is brought into court; and it is not 
the intention with which they ordain 
at which we demur, but the intention 
with which they have altered the or- 
dination service and liturgy—z.e., the 
form of ordination and its context. 
Had these alterations been merely 
the result of an antiquarian leaning 
towards a more primitive though less 
perfect utterance of the same truth, 
or of a puritanic craving after sim 
plicity, the irreverence would have 
been of the extremest kind, but still 
there would have been no grouncs 
for disputing the orthodox sense, anil 
so the validity of the form, But, on 
the contrary, the very object of the 
alterations, as Canon Estcourt has 
shown, was the elimination of the 
orthodox doctrines of priesthood and 
sacrifice, and therefore of the signifi- 
cance upon which the validity of the 
form depends. 

The doubts which should beset 
the minds of honest Anglicans on the 
subject of their orders, if they have 
the least scruple as to the orthodoxy 
of their position, are simply over- 
whelming. If they turn to the early 
church, they find that there are at 
least as many precedents and author- 
ities for regarding as null the ordina- 
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tions of heretics and schismatics as 
for accepting them. Morinus’ opin- 
ion is that such ordinations are in- 
valid, except where the church has 
thought fit to dispense with the im- 
pediment ; and Morinus is a genuine 
student of antiquity, and no mere 
controversialist. True it is Angli- 
cans may appeal to what is unde- 
niably the more common doctrine 
in the Roman Church—viz., that 
such ordinations are valid—but then 
she unflinchingly condemns Anglicans, 
whereas she has never condemned 
Morinus, It is nothing to the pur- 
pose to say that the practice of the 
church prevents her using Morinus’ 
opinion against Anglicans—which is 
begging the question against Mori- 
nus; the point is, Can Anglicans es- 
cape using it against themselves? 
Again, when they direct their atten- 
tion to the special facts of their own 
history, their view is to the last de- 
gree discouraging. ‘Their latest an- 
tagonist, Canon Estcourt, has noto- 
riously given up to them every point 
to which they could make the remo- 
test claim, and has broken and thrown 
away every weapon to which the 
least exception could be taken; and 
yet it has come to this: that their 
only title to orders is a succession 
probably broken by the non-conse- 
cration of Barlow, and an ambiguous 
form which, when read in the light 
of their mutilated ordinal and liturgy, 
is unlike any that has been accepted 
as even probably adequate either by 
East or West. 

Even if Anglicans could find their 
identical form, as far as words go, in 
approved ordinals, they could not 
argue from this the sufficiency of 
their own form. Mutilation and in- 
volution, although they contract with- 
in the same span, can never be iden- 
tical. You might as well pretend 
that there is no difference between a 
stamen from which you have pluck- 


ed the leaves and an undeveloped 
bud. 

It is true that originally different 
portions of the church were allowed, 
in regard to orders, to give expres- 
sion to the same truth in various 
forms with various degrees of expli- 
citness ; but this can afford no prece- 
dent to an individual church for mu- 
tilating a common form in order to 
deny a common truth. 


THE ABYSSINIAN DECISION. 

We cannot conclude our review 
without noticing an important criti- 
cism made upon our author in the 
shape of a letter to the Month, Novem- 
ber—December, 1873, by the Rev. 
F. Jones, S.J. F. Jones, whilst ex- 
pressing his thorough concurrence 
with Canon Estcourt in every other 
particular, thinks that he has attach- 
ed an undue force to the decision 
of the holy office upon Abyssinian 
orders. 

Canon Estcourt has understood 
the Sacred Congregation of the Inqui- 
sition, in their decree in 1704, to have 
ruled that the form, “ Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum,” understood in the sense 
of the Abyssinian liturgical books, 
is valid for the priesthood, although, 
in the particular case, no further ex- 
pression is given to this sense, at 
least no expression within the limits 
of the form strictly so called—7.e., the 
verbal formula synchronous with the 
matter. The decree which he so 
understands is as follows : 

Question: “The ordainer passed 
hurriedly.along a line of deacons, lay- 
ing his hands upon the head of each, 
and saying, ‘ Accipe Spiritum Sanc- 
tum’; are they validly ordained in 
tal modo e forma, and admissible to 
the exercise of their orders?” An- 
swer: “The ordination of a priest 
with the imposition of hands and ut- 
terance of the form as in the question 
is undoubtedly valid.” 
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F. Jones, whilst allowing that 
Canon Estcourt’s interpretation is 
the natural one according to ordinary 
canons of criticism, insists that the 
decree, “when interpreted in the 
light of certain rules which arise out 
of what is called the sty/us curiae,” 
asserts, indeed, the sufficiency of the 
imposition of hands as matter, when 
used with the form, but does not de- 
fine the sufficiency of the particular 
form, * Accipe Spiritum Sanctum.” 

The rules in question are as follows: 
1. The meaning of the answer de- 
pends upon the meaning of the du- 
bium, 2. Nothing but what is di- 
rectly stated is decided. 3. “ Ifthere is 
anything in the wording of a decision 
which appears inconsistent with the 
teaching of an approved body of the- 
ologians—such teaching as amounts 
to a true theological probability—the 
decision is to be interpreted so as to 
leave such teaching intact, unless 
the decision should itself show that 
it intended to condemn that teach- 
ing, and to take away that proba- 
bility.” 4. Such decisions are form- 
ed on the presumption that every 
point except the one in question is 
correct, on the maxim, “ Standum 
est pro valore actiis.” 5. When the 
validity of an ordination is the sub- 
ject-matter of a decision , it must be 
assumed that the decision has been 
made after an inspection of the ordi- 
nal. 6. “It is hardly safe to allege 
the authority of a decision (I speak 
merely of a curial decision), particu- 
larly when the details of the case are 
but imperfectly known to us, with- 
out having ascertained the sense in 
which, after its promulgation, it was 
understood by those who were most 
competent to measure its impor- 
tance.” We shall examine these 
rules when we come to consider the 
worth of F. Jones’ application of 
them to the case in hand. But first 
it will be well to see what effect the 
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elimination of the Abyssinian deci- 
sion would have upon Canon Est- 
court’s controversial position. 

Pp. 158—163. Canon Estcourt con- 
siders various objections made by 
Catholic controversialists to the An- 
glican form of the priesthood. He 
is considering the question of the 
form in its strict sense-—viz., that por- 
tion of the ordination formulary which 
is synchronous with the matter, wheth- 
er this last consist in the tradition of 
the instruments or in the imposition 
of hands. One objection urged by 
Lequien, amongst others, is grounded 
upon the very common doctrine that 
the form of priestly ordination must 
express the principal effect of the sa- 
crament of order by making mention 
of the priesthood in relation to the 
sacrifice, which 1s its principal object. 
Now, if, as F. Jones suggests was the 
case, the unmutilated Coptic rite 
was in use in Abyssinia up to 1704, 
and the examples given by Ludolf 
and Monsignor Beb are merely im- 
perfect copies ; and if no decision as 
to the form was given in 1704, then, 
so far as anything has been shown 
to the contrary, Lequien’s objection 
holds good that no approved form 
for the priesthood fails to make an 
appeal to the Holy Sacrifice. 

And now as regards F. Jones’ 
rules for interpreting the “ stylus cu- 
riz,” and their application to the 
Abyssinian decision. We have no cri- 
ticism to make upon Rules 1 and 2. 
They are sufficiently obvious even to 
a non-expert. Rule 3 cannot, we 
think, be admitted without qualifica- 
tion. It is no doubt an important 
principle that the presumption is in 
favor of an interpretation which 
leaves intact a probable opinion, sup- 
posing that this is not the formal 
subject of the decision ; but we must 
not do violence to the natural sense 
of words, and it is quite possible that 
such a decision might completely 
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evacuate the probability of an opin- 
ion of which it took no direct cogni- 
zance whatever, The Council of 
Florence did not directly intend to 
condemn the opinion requiring as 
absolutely necessary the tradition of 
the instruments, yet effectively it has 
done so. As to Rule 4, “ Standum 
est pro valore acttis,” its application 
to the case before us must depend 
upon whether the course indicated is 
equivalent to the introduction of a 
new “actus.” ‘To ask, as the dubium 
does, concerning the validity of “tal 
modo e forma,” implies that this is 
given in its integrity. In the Abys- 
sinian case, it was a question whether 
certain persons were to be allowed 
to say Mass and perform other priest- 
ly functions, and the Sacred Congre- 
gation allowed them. As to Rule 5, 
no doubt an inspection of the ordi- 
nals is to be presumed; but here the 
very contention of the questioner is 
that the ordinal had not been follow- 
ed. Moreover, there was ample 
evidence, in the sacred books quoted 
by Ludolf and Monsignor Beb, ac- 
cessible to the Sacred Congregation, 
and which, according to F. Jones’ 
principle, we may assume it had be- 
fore it, that in Abyssinian hands the 
Coptic ritual. had been seriously 
tampered with, The translation 
from the Abyssinian, as given by the 
above-named writers, is certainly not 
an imperfect version of the Coptic, 
but a deliberate compilation from the 
Coptic form and that of the aposto- 
lic constitutions, which would hardly 
have been made except for ritual 
purposes. 

If we may accept the earliest and 
most precise evidence as to actual 
practice in Abyssinia—that of the 
missionary Francis Alvarez (1520), 
the one prayer used by the Abuna, 
with the imposition of hands, is not 
the form “ Respice,” but, in the Coptic 
tongue, the prayer “ Divina gratia 


tion of hands.” 
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que infirma sanat.”* But these 
words, as Canon Estcourt points out, 
p. 181, “in the Coptic and Jacobite 
rites, are said by the archdeacon or 
one of the assisting bishops. In the 
Nestorian and ancient Greek, they are 
said by the bishop without imposing 
his hands; and only in the modern 
Greek, the Maronite, and the Arme- 
nian are they united with the imposi- 
This looks as if the 
Abyssinian ritual was a complete 
medley. 

This view is borne out by F. 
Godigno, S.J. (De Adyssin. Rebus, 
p. 224), who tells us that the Jesuit 
Patriarch of Abyssinia, Oviedo, “ as 
long as he lived in Afthiopia, always 
doubted very much, and with good 
reason, if the Abyssinian priests had 
been duly and lawfully ordained, 
inasmuch as the forms of consecration 
used by the Abuna were so uncertain 
that they seemed to have been corrupted. 
On which account, in those matters 
which belong to orders, and which 
require in the minister a real charac- 
ter, he never could persuade himself 
to use their offices, lest haply the 
sacraments should be 
void, 

F, Jones thinks that Assemani 
would certainly have noticed these 
corruptions, had they existed, in his 
Controversia Coptica, composed for 
the information of Propaganda in 
1731. But Assemani was not called 
upon to consider the corruptions of 
Abyssinia ; for, as he tells us in his 
preface, the occasion of his writing 
was the conversion of two Egyptian 
monks of the Alexandrian Church, 
of whose reordination there 
question. 

As to Rule 6, obviously nothing 
can be more important than the es- 
timate of a decision expressed by 
contemporary theologians; but it is 


rendered 


was 


* See M. Le Grand, Dissert. de Ord. Alyss., 
p. 361, translated by S. Johnson. 
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very easy to misinterpret their silence. 
In his defence of the Coptic rite, 
urges F. Jones, Assemani ought to 
have quoted the authorization of a 
form which @ fortiori authorized the 
Coptic. We reply that Assemani had 
no lack of far more obvious and 
splendid instances of the recognition 
of the Coptic rite; that he had no 
need of such indirect support. The 
examination of the Abyssinian monk 
‘Tecla Maria, in 1594, sufficiently 
shows that it was impossible to judge 
of Abyssinian ordinations by the 
Coptic rite. Assemani himself ac- 
knowledges, p. 227, that either Tecla 
Maria’s memory failed him, or his or- 
dainers must have been “ poco prati- 
ci del rito Coptico o l’avessero in 
qualche parte alterato.” F. Godigno 
(l. c.) says that the reason of Tecla 
Maria’s reordination was the corrup- 
tion of the rite. On the other hand, 
it is clearly a great exaggeration to 
say that the missionaries made no- 
thing of Abyssinian orders, and that 
the motive of reordination was the 
non-tradition of the instruments. 
Of John Bermudes, the first of the 
Jesuit patriarchs, Ludolf (pars. ii. p. 
473) tells us that he (Bermudes) has 
recorded in so many words, that he 
received all the sacred orders, includ- 
ing the episcopate, with right of suc- 
cession to the patriarchate, from the 
Abuna Mark, under condition that 
the pope would confirm it, and that 
the pope confirmed and ratified all 
Mark’s acts, Again, the 
De Francia, one of the negotiators 
for the Jesuits, tells the Abyssinian 
king that he had been taught that, 
if he is in danger of death, and can- 
not get a Catholic priest, he must 
ask the Abyssinians for communion.* 

Certainly, this Abyssinian decision 
has not as yet made much mark in 
theology. Canon Estcourt is able 


Portuguese 


* Godigno,1 Cc. p. 327 
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to mention one work in which it oc- 
curs—a certain edition of the theolog 
of Antoine, a Jesuit, and Prefect of 
Propaganda under Benedict XIV. 
But then there is a vast technical 
difference, anyhow, between a decision 
taking the shape of a practical rule 
of procedure and a speculative defi- 
nition. For more than a century 
after the Council of Florence, its 
recognition of Greek orders had no 
perceptible influence upon the lan- 
guage of theologians concerning the 
matter of the priesthood. It takes 
time to translate from the language 
of action into that of speculation; 
but who can deny that in any fair 
controversy such action must be 
discounted. 

It remains to be determined wheth- 
er, everything considered, the decision 
of the Sacred Office admits of F. 
Jones’ interpretation; whether the 
dubium can be understood, as he 
suggests (p. 456), to turn exclusively 
upon these two points: the non-tra- 
dition of the instruments and the devi- 
ation from the Coptic rite which pre- 
scribes that the bishop’s hands should 
be imposed upon each ordinandus 
during the whole of the form Respice, 
instead of during the one phrase, 
“ Repleeum Spiritu Sancto,” which F. 
Jones thinks the missionaries para- 
phrased by “ Accipe Spiritum Sanc- 
tum.” Now, we must say that it is 
hardly probable that in 1704 the mis- 
sionaries should be seriously exercised 
about the non-tradition of the instru- 
ments. Neither is it likely that they 
should have proposed, in the same 
breath, the two difficulties suggested 
by F. Jones; for why should devia- 
tion from a rite, the substantial valid- 
itv of which they doubted, be a diffi- 
culty ? They ask about the validity 
of a form and a manner of imposing 
hands, which they describe “ talmo do 
e forma.” There may have been 
other prayers used in the service 
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from the Coptic ordinal and liturgy, 
but the dubium excludes them from 
‘ tal forma.’ 

F. Jones’ notion that the “ Accire 
Spiritum Sanctum” is a mistransla 
tion of the Coptic “ Reple eum Spiritu 
Sancto”—-which is not found in the 
Abyssinian version—is, we think, quite 
untenable. No distinction was more 
thoroughly appreciated on both sides 
than that between an imperative and 
a precatory form. ‘The Patriarch of 
the Maronites, in 1572, informs the 
pope: “In our Pontifical, the orders 
are conferred without a form by 
way of prayer.”* In 1860, the mis- 
sionaries inform the Sacred Congre- 
gation “that the Monophysites be- 
lieve the essence of ordination con- 
Sists in the expiration (insuflasione) 
the ordainer makes in the act of say- 
ing, ‘ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum.’ ” t 
Amongst the various deviations from 
the Coptic rite which Assemani notes 
in the evidence of Tecla Maria, the 
Abyssinian says of his ordainer, “ In- 
sufflavit in faciem meam.” ‘This 
“ insufflatio”” almost implies an im- 
perative form, and so far isolates the 
words from any precatory formula- 
ries that may precede and follow 
them. Most probably this form was 
obtained from the missionaries with 
whom the Abyssinians had been so 
long in intercourse. 

Doubtless the Sacred Congrega- 
tion did not sanction the form “ Ac- 
cipe Spiritum Sanctum” taken by 
itself simply, but specificated in the 
sense of the Abyssinian liturgy ; but 
this is exactly Canon Estcourt’s. con- 
tention against Anglicans. 

In spite of F. Jones’ shrewd and 
interesting observations, we are of 
opinion that Canon Estcourt’s ap- 
preciation of the Abyssinian decision 
is the true one. At any rate, his in- 
terpretation is sufficiently probable 


* Assemani, Controv. Coft., p. 185. 
¢t Estcourt, Append. xxxiv. 
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to make it most important to show 
that, even so understood, it cannot 
sanction Anglican orders. 


POSTSCRITTUM 

Since the above was written, the 
discussion has been continued in the 
Mont by an answer from Canon 
Estcourt in January, and an elabo- 
rate rejoinder by F. Jones in Febru- 
ary. Something of what we have 
written has been anticipated ; but, on 
the whole, we have thought it better 
to leave our article as it stands, and 
content ourselves with appending 
such further remarks as may seem 
called for. 

F, Jones,in his second letter, in- 
sists that Canon Estcourt has mis- 
taken what the missionaries proposed 
as a solitary deviation from a well- 
known and approved rite for the 
whole form used on the occasion. 
He proceeds to support his position 
by italicizing the concluding words 
of the answer of the Holy Office al- 
lowing the missionaries to admit the 
person so ordained “to the exercise 
of his orders according to the rite, ap- 
proved and expurgated, in which he 
was ordained.” “The Holy Office, 
then,” he argues, “ did not suppose 
that the Abyssinians were ordained 
with only the words, ‘Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum,’ but presumed that somerite, 
and that an approved rite, had been fol- 
lowed.” 

Now, it is quite certain that the 
schismatical Abuna did not make 
use of a rite expurgated and approv- 
ed by the Holy See; therefore the 
word “rite” must refer to the sacer- 
dotal rite to the exercise of which the 
person in question was ordained, 
which rite he might use in its ex- 
purgated and approved form; but 
whether the bare words, Accipe Spir- 
itum Sanctum, were used, or the full- 
er Abyssinian or Coptic forms, the 
priest would have been ordained in 
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that rite with a view to the exercise 
of which he had been ordained. 

As to the question whether the 
Ethiopic liturgy, as distinct from the 
Coptic, was approved, we cannot 
admit that a conclusion in the ne- 
gative can be drawn from the pas- 
sage F. Jones quotes from the en- 
cyclical of Benedict XIV. The 
pope lays down that the Oriental 
churches in communion with Rome 
consist of four rites—Greek, Arme- 
nian, Syrian, and Coptic; but he is 
clearly only giving general heads. 
The A£thiopic, if approved, might 
well have been included under the 
Coptic. The Melchite and Chal- 
daic liturgies are approved; but in 
this enumeration they are not distin- 
guished from the Syrian and the 
Greek, of which they are respectively 
slight variations, Further on in this 
encyclical, the pope says that 
“Greeks, Maronites, Armenians, 
Copts, and Melchites had been giv- 
en churches in Rome, in order that 
they may perform their sacred offices 
each according to his rite.” We 
know that the Abyssinians also had 
a church in Rome, where we may 
assume that they were allowed the 
same privilege. The fact that an 
expurgated edition of the A&thiopic 
liturgy was brought out in Rome in 
1549 goes some way to show that 
the liturgy was approved.* This was 
the first of the Oriental liturgies pub- 


*See Le Brun, £x/ic. Miss. (Venice, 1770 
tom. ii. p. 273). 
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lished in Rome, and may be found 
in various editions of the Bibliotheca 
fatrum (Paris, 1624, tom. vi.), to- 
gether with the A£thiopic rite of 
baptism and confirmation. This rite 
of confirmation affords a curious ex- 
ample of the unprincipled variations 
of A£thiopic ritual. It is almost the 
same as the Coptic rite published by 
Assemani, to which F, Jones refers, 
but it carefully eliminates the direct 
form, “Accipe Spiritum Sanctum,” 
wherever it occurs in the Coptic. 

We are inclined to believe that the 
Abuna sometimes ordained in the 
Coptic, sometimes in the Abyssinian, 
tongue ; but we must confess that the 
only direct testimony we have met 
with on this point is in favor of the 
Coptic. Still, whatever was the lan- 
guage used, there is ample evidence 
to show that the Abyssinians were in 
the habit of materially diverging from 
the Coptic ordinal. To the testimo- 
nies of Oviedo and Alvarez, already 
quoted, we may add that of F. Sol- 
ler. Referring to F. Bernat’s corre- 
spondence, he says that that father 
discusses “ the different rite of ordi- 
nation and other points of difference 
between the Copts and Abyssin- 
ians, ” * 

We submit that the Holy Office 
had no grounds for assuming the use 
of the Coptic, or, indeed, of any spe- 
cific ritual in the case brought before 
them. 


* Act. Sanct. ¥unii., tom. V. Pp. 128, 
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‘“* Les Dieux ¢taient alors s: voisins de la terre 
Qu’ils y venaient souvent avec ou sans mystére,.”’* 


“ THERE is no sense of desolation 
greater than that produced by the 
sight of a dismantled palace and a 
deserted garden.” These were the 
words with which Don Emidio 
broke a long and somewhat sad 
silence which had fallen on our lit- 
tle party the day we went to Por- 
tici. 

It is a long drive of four miles 
on the rough pavement of huge 
slabs common to Naples and its 
environs. We passed over the bridge 
where S. Januarius had gone forth 
with cross and banners, incense and 
choristers, to meet the torrents of 
burning lava from Mount Vesuvi- 
us, and arrest the destruction of 
the city by prayer. It made me 
shudder to think how very near 
that destruction we had then been. 
For, of course, if the lava had once 
gone so far, there was no natural 
reason why it should not do so 
again, and even pass on further 
still. That bridge is now hardly 
outside the town. Indeed, town 
succeeds town, and the whole way 
from Naples to Portici is one long 
street, chiefly consisting of villas 
and handsome palaces, now sadly 
neglected, but probably still con- 
taining many treasures, and all 
with more or less of garden ground 
attached. 

Portici is a royal palace; but for 
years none of the royal family have 
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resided there, and it is used chief- 
ly for public offices. It is sad to 
see these magnificent buildings left 
nearly empty; and we can only 
wonder at the extraordinary wealth 
of the past when we reflect that 
Portici is one only of many other 
beautiful royal which 
are no longer kept up. Even 
Caserta, which said to be the 
largest palace in Europe, is all but 
deserted. Don Emidio was telling 
us an anecdote in connection 
with it. Just before the revolution 
of 1860 the palace had 
put in order, partially refurnished, 
and redecorated, for the reception 
of Francis II. and his bride, the 
ex- King and Queen of Naples. 
Amongst other valuable orna- 
ments, in one room the walls had 
hangings attached with massive 
gold fleurs-de-lis. When the revolu- 
tion broke out, a Neapolitan duke, 
one of the very few of the really 
noble families who turned traitor to 
their king, was appointed to adapt 
and readjust the palace for the 
usurper. The whole matter was put 
into his hands, in perfect confidence, 
no doubt, that he would see it pro- 
perly carried out. For some time 
the palace was closed to the public. 
When again it was opened on cer- 
tain days, and those who had 
known it before saw it again, they 
observed that all the gold /leurs- 
de-lis had disappeared. Of course 
the fact provoked enquiry; but no 
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account of them was ever rendered, 
and all researches proved fruitless. 
No one doubted but that they had 
been “annexed” by the liberal 
aristocrat, but, equally, no one dar- 
ed call him to task. For as annex- 
ation on a large scale was the 
order of the day, it did not answer 
to look too closely into minor ex- 
amples of the same. Nevertheless, 
the story got whispered abroad, 
and his reputation, in consequence, 
was far less golden than the miss- 
ing fleurs-de-lts. 

One day the duke was standing 
at a window in his own palace 
overlooking the courtyard, when 
a poor artisan, who had already 
sent in his bill more than once, 
came to request payment. The 
duke, who thought, or pretended 
to think, the charges in the bill were 
exorbitant, began to upbraid and 
scold the man from the window. 
At the same moment the wife of 
one of the men-servants of the es- 
tablishment was crossing the yard. 
The duke called to her, exclaiming, 
“It is a downright theft. But 
these artisans are all thieves, are 
they not, Donna Rafaele ?” 

“Your excellency is a_ better 
judge of that than I am,” was the 
reply, “since the greater ought to 
know the lesser.” 

“TI wonder how the duke took 
it?” said I. 

Don Emidio gave me a knowing 
look, and shook his right hand 
under his left elbow. We all 
laughed; but no description can 
convey the inimitable drollery of 
Neapolitan pantomime. It is a 
thousand times more eloquent than 
words. What expression, such as 
“to make yourself scarce,” or “ to 
skedaddle,” could convey what is 
indicated by that wagging of the 
straightened hand under the elbow? 
You see the thief escaping. It is 
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the same in everything else. There 
is a gesture for all the emotions 
and most of the casualties of daily 
life. No beggar tells you he is 
hungry; but standing silently be- 
fore you, with a perfectly immov- 
able expression, he opens his mouth, 
and points downwards with his 
finger. A woman and half a do- 
zen children gathering round you, 
and all doing the same thing, pro- 
duces an effect so curiously divid- 
ed between the ludicrous and the 
pathetic that it is far harder to re- 
fuse an alms than if the request 
were made in downright words. 
It is the same with the coachmen 
of the hired,public carriages. You 
are driving rapidly along, and your 
coachman passes another whom he 
knows. In less than a second he 
has conveyed to his friend full in- 
formation of where he comes from, 
where he is going, and how soon 
he will be back, probably conclud- 
ing with the amount of the fare for 
which he has agreed to do the dis- 
tance; and all without a word being 
uttered. 

The Neapolitans carry the same 
extraordinary pantomimic power 
into all scenes and all places, in- 
cluding the pulpit, or, more likely, 
the platform, from which the priest 
delivers his Lenten or Month of 
Mary discourses. He walks to and 
fro in the heat of his argument, 
he sits down, and starts up again, 
he weeps, and he even laughs. It 
is often very striking; and it is so 
natural, it belongs so essentially 
to the genius of the people, that 
it is never ridiculous, nor does it 
seem out of place. Of course some- 
times it is done less well and grace- 
fully than at others; but it is too 
thoroughly in unison with the 
language and habits of the people 
ever to appear incongruous. 

We were sitting on the low wall 
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of the outer steps leading to the 
tower entrance of a building at the 
end of the Portici pleasure-grounds 
when this conversation occurred. 
The tower belongs, I believe, to an 
observatory, and all around are the 
stables, the barracks, and the ap- 
purtenances of the palace, now 
empty and silent. The grass grew 
high and thick in the courtyard. 
The deep-red blossoms of the wild 
sorrel, with the sunlight shining 
through them, looked like drops of 
blood among the grass. The oxeyed 
daisies boldly faced the blue, glar- 
ing sky. The low, long building 
used for stables was in front of us. 
Then a dark, dense wood of ilex 
and cork-trees, like a strong, black 
line. And beyond that no middle 
distance was visible, but stark and 
sudden rose the seamed and bar- 
ren sides of Mount Vesuvius. No 
beneficent and tender white cloud 
broke the intense, monotonous blue 
of all the wide heavens. The sky, 
the grim mountain, the black wood, 
and the deserted stables—that was 
all; bathed in sunshine, spark- 
ling with intense light, silent with 
brooding heat, and unspeakably 
desolate with a broad, unmodulat- 
ed, horrific beauty like the face of 
the sphinx. 

Suddenly there came over me a 
dim, weird feeling of the ancient 
pagan world. ‘There was an inner 
perception and consciousness that 
in some undefined way it was homo- 
geneous tothe scene around me and 
to unredeemed man. It was cruel 
in its beauty; as poetic, but not 
picturesque, beauty so often is. 

I started up, and exclaimed, 
“Let us get back. ‘The old gods 
are about this place, and I cannot 
stay.” 

Time has not effaced the impres- 
sion, and I can recall the inner 
vision at any moment. Frank de- 
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clared we should comé again, and 
have a picnic there with the Ver- 
nons. But I protested I would 
not be of the party. “ By the bye, 
Jane,” said Frank, “ why did Eliza- 
beth not come?” 

“ Because little Franceschiella 
was buried this morning, and 
neither Ida nor Elizabeth would 
leave the poor mother; while 
Helen remained to keep Mrs. Ver- 
non company.” 

Franceschiella was a lovely child 
of six years who had died of 
fever the day before. She was the 
only child, and that fact, added to 
her quite extraordinary beauty, had 
made the trial doubly hard to bea: 
for her adoring parents. For, in- 
deed, it was little less than adora- 
tion that Franceschiella received, 
not only in her own home, but 
from all her neighbors. We were 
very much struck in this instance 
by the poetic nature of the Ita- 
lians. The father was a vignatuolo . 
the mother did a little needle- 
work, or took in washing; but no 
nobleman’s child was ever mor 
carefully bathed and dressed and 
nourished than this one darling, 
and that partly in consequence of 
her angelic beauty and her infan- 
tine charm. The little creature 
ran every risk of being entirely 
spoilt by the amount of petting 
and flattery that she received on 
all sides. On Sundays and holi- 
days they always dressed her in 
white with a red coral necklace ; 
and the mother or the cousins 
would weave a wreath of flowers 
to crown her beautiful, golden hair, 
that fell below her waist. She had 
deep violet eyes with black lashes, 
and a milk-white skin. She was 
very forward for her age, and sin- 
gularly intelligent. But she was 
surely never meant to live long in 
this rough world. She came to it 
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like a stranger, and she remained 
a stranger all the time of her brief 
syjourn—as though some princess 
from the distant lands of poetry 
and romance had come for a brief 
visit to dwell with common mortals. 
There was an inexpressible refine- 
ment in all the little creature’s ways 
which would have become a real 
cross to her and the occasion of 
endless trials had she lived long 
enough “to find the harsh side of 
life ruffling her angel wings. It 
was in mercy the child was taken 
wway before the period of white 
frocks and fresh flowers had come 
to an end. Life could have 
brought to her nothing but tempta- 
tion and anguish. But of course 
in proportion to her exceptional 
nature was the despair of the poor 
parents in seeing her fading before 
their eyes. As little Franceschiel- 
la had been unaccustomed to re- 
straint or coercion of any kind, it 
exceedingly difficult, during 
her short illness, to induce her to 
take the necessary remedies. And 
nothing could be more touchingly 
beautiful than the arguments used 
by the distracted parents to per- 
suade her to swallow the nauseous 
draughts. As usual, there was a 
crucifix near the bed, and an image 
of the Mater Dolorosa—the devo- 
tion of the Neapolitans being very 
specially to the Seven Sorrows of 
the Blessed Virgin. They would 
heg the poor little darling to take 
her medicine in honor of Our 
Lord’s thirst on the cross, or of 
Our Lady’s anguish when His dead 
form was laid in her arms. And 
these were not unmeaning or Mere- 
ly mystical phrases, to which the 
child could attach but little sense. 
(hey were as household words 
to her; familiar to her childish 
thoughts from the moment she 
could lisp, and woven into her life 
VOL. XIX.—40 
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as the mysteries of the faith only 
are in lands altogether Catholic. 
But nothing was to avail to keep 
the pretty human flower from 
fading fast. And before a week 
had past little Franceschiella had 
taken flight ere any of the ugliness 
of mortal life had tarnished her 
sweet loveliness. They crowned 
her with roses, and laid her, dressed 
in white, in the little wooden coffin 
filled with flowers. Then they 
flung handfuls of colored sugar- 
plums over her, and placed a white 
camellia between her still red lips, 
saying, as they did so, “ She breathes 
flowers.” And so they carried her, 
in the open bier, the uncovered, 
lovely face turned towards the 
heavens, and thus laid their dar- 
ling in the dark grave, but in 
the full hope of a bright resurrec- 
tion. 

The mother’s anguish was ex- 
treme. ‘The Neapolitan women are 
an excitable and highly nervous 
race; which arises, no doubt, in 
great measure from the climate, as 
every stranger knows who finds the 
effect produced on his nerves by 
this intoxicating atmosphere, which 
I have heard compared to drinking 
champagne. As in the case of the 
peasantry much self-control has 
not been inculcated, the result 
is the frequency of terrible ner- 
vous attacks producing convul- 
sions—-what we should probably 
designate as very aggravated hys- 
teria. After Franceschiella’s death 
the mother became subject to these 
attacks, and seemed incapable of 
receiving any consolation till hea- 
ven granted her the hope of again 
becoming a mother. On the day 
we went to Portici the Vernons 
had hardly left her. And it was 
very charming to see the Christian 
sense of equality on their side, and 
the deference and gratitude shown 
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them by their peasant neighbors on, 
the other. 

3ut why did Frank so particu- 
larly ask why Elizabeth had not 
come, instead of asking equally 
about Ida and Helen? 

“You have, then, seen Medusa 
in the woods of Portici, Miss 
Jane?” said Don Emidio sudden- 
ly to me, as we were driving home 
in absolute silence. 

I looked up out of my brown 
study to find his eyes fixed upon 
me. “Do you mean that I am 
changed to stone ?” 

“You are as silent as one.’ 

I laughed, and said, “ At least, 
thank heaven, I am not malheureuse 
comme les pierres,* as the French 
say, though I may be as silent as 
they. I did not, however, see any- 
thing in those dark ilex groves. I 
only suddenly felt the awfulness of 
nature when you look at her in all 
her inexorable beauty, with the 
rhythm of her apparently changeless 
laws and her sublime disdain of 
man. She breathes and blossoms, 
she burns and thunders, she weeps 
and smiles, utterly independent of 
us all. She knows no weakness ; 
no decay touches her but such as 
she can repair. She embraces 
death, that she may produce life. 
She is ever fertile, ever lavish of her- 
self and of her gifts. But she never 
cares. Her mountains are gran- 
ite even to the feet of her Creator, as 
he climbs the heights of Calvary. 
Her noontide heavens are brass to 
the cravings of man’s heart in his 
midday toil. She will not pause in 
the twenty-four hours of her inevita- 
ble day, though sundown should 
bring death to one and despair to 
many again and again. She treads 
her ever-victorious march over ruin- 
ed nations, buried cities, and broken 
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hearts. Oh! I could hate her— 
cruel power, terrible Pythoness;: 
mocking me with sunshine, scaring 
me with storms; ever rejoicing in 
her strength, ever regardless of me 
I cannot explain why these thoughts 
came to me, as across the dar} 
wood I traced the violet scars up 
awful Vesuvius, and heard the low 
whispers of the wind in the long 
grass at our feet. Suddenly faith 
seemed to die out of me. I forgot 
what I believe; and back came 
trooping the pagan gods and th 
pagan world, with the strong feel- 
ing that pantheism is the inevitable 
religion of the natural man, and 
that were I not, thank God, 
Christian and a Catholic, some form 
of it would grow into my mind, : 
the impress left by the face of n 
ture. Fora momenta dark cloud 
overshadowed me while I looked 
into the depths of the old pag: 
belief; and it became so real to m: 
that I shuddered. It has left m 
silent; that’s all.” 

“That’s' all!” repeated Don 
Emidio with a sly smile, and imi- 
tating my voice in a way that | 
half thought’ was rather imperti- 
nent. “Allow me to tell you that 
I think that is a great deal. I do 
not imagine there are many young 
ladies who come out for a day’s 
pleasuring to the gardens of Portici 
or elsewhere, and indulge in sucl 
profound reflections as you do.’ 

I looked round, and saw that 
Frank and Mary were listening. 

Frank said: “I believe Jane is 
quite right; and she has so well 
described the effect which the as 
pects of nature produce en thx 
mind of man that I am convinced 
her words embody and express the 
riddle of the sphinx. ‘The laws o! 
nature, taken without the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, which alone is 
the keystone to the whole creation, 
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form the enigma which is put be- 
fore us to understand and answer; 
failing which, we perish.” 

“ But all paganism was a falsified 
adumbration of the Incarnation; 
the gods for ever assuming a hu- 
man form, and the men becoming 
gods,” said Mary. “It had that 
germ of truth in it which every sys- 
tem must have to be built at all, 
no matter in what monstrous form. 
But it required revelation to tell us 
that the ‘ Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst men.’ And that alone 
explains nature. She is the herald, 
the servant, or rather the slave, of 
Him by whom and for whom all 
things were created. 
on her way in the full vigor of those 
laws which were impressed upon 
her as she first sprang from the hand 
of her Creator. She does not stop 
to share our griefs or our joys, for 
she has a higher mission. But she 
has ceased to be terrible to us, for 
faith has unveiled her face, and her 
harmonious forces no longer scare 
us by their inexorable relentlessness. 
Her one mission is to sing of God, 
and repeat to Time the refrain of 
Eternity.” 

“ Why, then, do we sometimes pine 
for her sympathy ?” said I. 

“ Ah! Miss Jane,” exclaimed Don 
Emidio, “ that is because we are for 
ever looking for sympathy in the 
wrong place and from the wrong 
people.” 

“Not always,’ I replied. What 
made me say so? And why did 
Don Emidio change color and look 
at me so fixedly? I was still won- 
dering when we reached home. 

Mary and I were, as usual in the 
evening, sitting in the /oggia. But 
Frank was not with us, and I miss- 
ed his genial talk and the odor of 
his cigar. 

“What has become of Frank 
this evening, Mary ?” 
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“He has gone down to see the 
Vernons, and said he should per- 
suade them to come to us.” 

“T hope he will succeed, for I do 
not like his spending his evenings 
away from us. This is not the 
first nor the fourth time he has gone 
to Casinelli as soon as he got up 
from dinner.” 

“Ah! well, Jane, we must not be 
selfish. He has his life to live, as 
you have yours; and I must expect 
one day to lose you both.” 

I felt my heart stop, and then 
beat violently. What did Mary 
mean? And why did some veil 
seem suddenly to fall from my eyes ? 
It was some moments before | 
spoke; and then I tried to say in 
my ordinary voice: “You have 
some presentiment about Frank, 
Mary. What is it?” 

“ Thave presentiments about both 
of you. But I do not want to 
force your confidence.” 

In a moment I was kneeling by 
herside. “ Dearest Mary, do you sup- 
pose I have any secrets from you ? 
I tell you everything. If I do not 
tell you more, it is because I know 
no more.” It wasa sudden impulse, 
dim but overwhelming, which made 
me add those strange words. Mary 
looked at me intently. “Has it 
never struck you that Frank has 
a reason for going so often to the 
Villa Casinelli, as Emidio has a 
reason for coming so often here ?” 

Our eyes met for one moment. 

‘hen I hid my face in my hands, 
and burst into tears. 

“Q Mary! what bitter-sweet 
things are you saying? I do not 
want to lose Frank, and I do not 
want to leave you, or to tread in 
other paths than those I have 
known since my childhood. Are 
you sure itis so? Why have I not 
known it tillnow? And even now 
I doubt.” 
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“That is because you were not 
in the least looking out for it, and 
weré absorbed in other thoughts, 
preventing that retrospection which 
would have shown you that Emi- 
dio’s manner towards you has been 
intensifying with every day of our 
stay here. And now what answer 
will you give when the 
comes ?” 

“Do not ask me yet, dear Mary. 
I must have leisure to reflect. At 
this moment my heart is more full 
of Frank and Elizabeth than of 
anything else.” 

* Ah! my dear, he could not have 
made a wiser choice; she is a girl 
after my own heart, so true, so 
tender, so good, and so utterly un- 
selfish.” 

“TI only hope she will not spoil 
Frank.” 

“T am not afraid of that, for she 
has a high sense of duty for her- 
self and for all who approach her.” 

“And what is to become of Ida 
and of you, Mary?” 

“TI cannot think,” said 
with a sweet, sad smile. “ But I 
suppose shall both of us be 
happy in the happiness of those 
who are so dear to us. 
for me than for her. 
sister 
both.” 

“You don’t know that, Mary. 
Nobody has proposed to me, and, 
if somebody did, I am not certain 
what answer I should give.” 

“ But I am,” rejoined Mary. 

I clapped my hand over her 
mouth, exclaiming, “ Don’t say it, 
Mary dear. Let me be free and 
feel free. I am frightened at the 
thought of promising myself to any 
one, even where I may feel I could 
love.” 

“Be free, dear sister, until the 
moment has come when you are 
sure it is God’s will you should 
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enter on another phase of woman’s 
destiny.” 

“And may I never do so, except 
to accomplish his will!” I replied; 
and with one long kiss on dear 
Mary’s brow I turned away, for we 
heard approaching footsteps. 

Frank and Elizabeth entered 
first. Ida and Padre Cataldo fol- 
lowed. I looked to see if there 
were a fifth figure behind, and was 
rather relieved to find Don Emidio 
was not there. I needed time to 
collect my thoughts before I saw 
himagain. Perhaps, after all, Mary 
was mistaken, and attached more 
importance to this matter than was 
necessary. At any rate, I was in 
no hurry to see Don Emidio again 

Frank seemed in high spirits, and 
Elizabeth looked serenely, calmly 
happy. Her soft manner and her 
slow, graceful movements had long 
ago won for her the nickname of 
Pussy; particularly as her velvet 
ways were not unmixed with a 
playful slyness; so that from time 
to time she came out with some re- 
mark far more acute and incisive 
that at first you would have given 
her credit for. It was a relief to 
me when I heard Frank say that 
he had been particularly anxious to 
induce Padre Cataldo to join us, 
because he had promised to give us 
the account of an unfortunate man 
whose execution he had attended 
some years ago in the course of his 
priestly ministrations. Ida 
looking as thoughtful as Mary; 
and I saw her eyes constantly 
wandering to where Frank and 
Elizabeth were sitting together. 
We were all too preoccupied to 
talk, but were very glad to listen 
to a long story. 

“Frank tells us, reverend fa- 
ther,” began Mary, “that some 
twenty years ago you attended the 
execution of a poor criminal. It 
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would interest us very much if you 
would give us the particulars. In 
what part of Italy did it occur?” 
“Tt took place in the Basilicata,” 
replied the father, “ and the whole 
province was filled with consterna- 
tion; for the culprit did not belong 
to the lower ranks of life, but was a 
gentleman by birth, education, and 
position. He was the proprietor 
of a chateau and a considerable 
patrimony near one of the towns 
of the province, and his crime was 
the murder of his own. brother. 
For many generations the family 
had had an undesirable reputation 
for deeds of violence and sudden 
acts of rage or revenge. It was 
not the first time that the history 
of the family chronicled some 
bloody act; though it was the first 
time, at least in modern days, that 
any member of this unfortunate 
house had suffered the utmost pen- 
alty of the law. I am unable to 
tell you what gave rise to the vio- 
lent feeling of hatred which the 
elder brother entertained for the 
younger. There had been many 
quarrels and disputes between them 
from their boyhood upwards. 
Frank told me the other day you 
had been talking about the extra- 
ordinary power the Italian, and 
especially the native of Southern 
Italy, has of following out one de- 
sign through all obstacles and diffi- 
culties, silently and_ secretly, for 
years. If they possess this tenacity 
of character in the search for 
wealth, I am afraid they have it 
equally in questions of revenge. 
And for some reason or other this 
had been the sentiment of Conte 
Falcone for his brother, Don Carlo, 
One day Don Carlo was found 
stabbed through the heart, and 
suspicion immediately fell on Conte 
Falcone. He was arrested, but the 
trial was a lorg one, and some 
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months were passed in collecting 
evidence. At length he was con- 
victed, and from the moment of 
his condemnation made no at- 
tempt to deny his guilt. At that 
time the prison at Potenza, where 
he was to await his execution, was 
under the direction of a Jesuit fa- 
ther, whose efforts were ceaseless 
for the good of the unfortunate 
criminals under his charge. 

“ Naturally, Conte Falcone was a 
special object of care and anxiety, 
from the enormity of his crime, and 
from the fact that his position and 
circumstances are generally in 
themselves a guarantee against of- 
fences of so deep a dye. 

“No efforts were wanting on the 
part of the Jesuit priest. He was 
with his prisoner day and night, 
endeavoring to bring him to a true 
repentance of his sin against God 
and against humanity. And he 
succeeded. He found the count 
from the first overwhelmed with 
remorse, and his object was to 
prevent this remorse degenerating 
into despair, and thus excluding 
the light of faith. Happily, Conte 
Falcone, grievously as he had of- 
fended against the laws of God, 
had never given place to rational- 
istic or scoffing doubts. It needed 
but to transform the awful bitter- 
of human remorse into the 
tenderness of perfect contrition; 
and this great work in the culprit’s 
soul was happily accomplished in 
time to give him courage to bear 
the dreadful intelligence that all 
efforts made at the Court of Appeal 
to get the sentence commuted had 
entirely failed. This was an un- 
usual and remarkable fact, for cap- 
ital punishment is very rarely car- 
ried out in Italy; many would tell 
you not sufficiently for the protec- 
tion of society. Probably in this 
case the judges were urged to un- 
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usual severity by the position of 
the criminal, lest it should appear 
that, being a nobleman, he was less 
severely dealt with than a common 
man might have been. Moreover, 
it was not forgotten that this was 
the third time one of his unfortu- 
nate family had taken the life of a 
relation, and it was thought neces- 
sary an example should be made. 
The priest accordingly announced 
to him that his fate was sealed, and 
that the next morning he must pro- 
ceed on the terrible journey which 
was to be his last. 

“In the kingdom of Naples, as 
well as in some other parts of Italy, 
it is the law that the execution of 
a criminal should take place on or 
near the spot where the deed was 
done.” 

“ What a terrible law of retribu- 
tion!” exclaimed Mary. 

“Yes, and one strictly in con- 
formity with many passages of the 
Holy Scriptures, and with the Bib- 
lical spirit generally.” 

“Has it not been supposed, fa- 
ther,” asked Frank, “ that possibly 
after death the souls in purgatory, 
as also the lost, suffer for their er- 
rors there where they were guilty 
of them ?” 

“Tt is a common opinion, and 
it goes far towards explaining the 
accounts of strange noises and 
spectral forms in places where it is 
known there has been a murder. 
The very sound of the fatal blow is 
repeated through the hours of the 
night, as though the disembodied 
spirit were condemned for ever to 
re-enact the semblance of that 
crime which has grown into one 
idea, one all-absorbing memory of 
the past. The soul-becomes, as it 
were, the personification and es- 
sence of its fatal crime.” 

“ What a fearful verification of the 
worm that dieth not!” said Mary. 
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* But surely,” I exclaimed, “ we 
may have softer and happier- feel- 
ings about the souls in purgatory ?” 

“ Of course we may,” replied the 
father, almost smiling at my look 
of horror and anxiety. “ If they fre- 
quent the scenes of their past, it is 
not to inspire us with fear; for of 
that dreadful passion they are now 
themselves no longer capable, the 
blessed security of their future an- 
nihilating all touch of apprehension. 
If they reappear to the living, it is 
either to remedy some evil or to 
solicit our prayers. I never could 
understand the terror people have 
of what they call ghosts.” 

“It would be strange indeed,” 
said Mary, “not to wish to see 
again those we have loved and lost, 
even their disembodied souls.” 

“And yet it is not lawful to de- 
sire it with ardor or to entreat for 
it; because it is outside the bounds 
of God’s usual dealings with his 
creatures to permit the dead to 
revisit the living, or rather to re- 
appear to them; for I believe they 
revisit us constantly, and probably 
mostly dwell amongst us, unseen 
and, alas! generally forgotten.” 

“Oh! no, not forgotten, dear fa- 
ther,” said Mary, the tears filling 
her eyes. 

“Not forgotten by such as you, 
jfiglia mia.* But we have entered 
on a subject which might keep us 
discussing till midnight. I go 
back to my poor penitent.” 

“Was he your penitent from the 
first, father? Were you the director 
of the prison ?” 

“You have robbed me of my dis- 
guise, cara figlia.t 1 meant to have 
told you a story, but not to talk of 
myself. However, it does not mat- 
ter, and I will lay aside all disguise. 
The journey the unhappy count 


* My daughter. + Dear daughter. 
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had to make to his native place was 
perhaps the most terrible part of 
his punishment. But I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him receive 
the announcement with the greatest 
resignation, once more offering it 
as an atonement for his crime. As 
he was a man of considerable re- 
finement and education, his resig- 
nation arose from no lack of power 
to appreciate the dreadful contrast 
between his present position on re- 
turning to his home and that which 
he had once filled. It would be 
impossible to put into words what 
he felt on arriving to meet an ig- 
nominious death at the place where 
he had been the great man and the 
most influential person. Early in 
the morning of the dreadful day on 
which we began our long journey 
he was led out of the prison, and 
mounted on an ass—such being the 
law in that part of Italy. The 
slow paces of the beast added con- 
siderably to the torture of the 
count’s feelings, it being impossible 
to hasten a progress every hour of 
which seemed an age. He had 
made his general confession to me 
before that fatal morning, and con- 
stantly on the road he would turn 
to me for a word of consolation and 
encouragement, or to renew his fre- 
quent acts of contrition. I need 
lardly say I never left his side for 
a moment. Poor fellow! what an 
agony the whole journey was to 
him, and, from sympathy, hardly 
less so to me; for he was bound 
hand and foot, and the animal was 
ied by one of the guards, the others 
following and surrounding him on 
horseback. You know enough of 
us Italians to be aware that, physi- 
cally and morally, we are more sen- 
sitively constituted than any other 
European nation. Our feelings are 
extraordinarily keen, and our im- 
aginative powers excessive; and 
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these two qualities combine to give 
us a most intense love of life. All 
the incidents of our journey, which 
occupied the entire day, must have 
been, and indeed I can bear testi- 
mony that they were, the perfection 
of anguish to the count, such as 
seldom can fall to the lot of any 
man, taking his whole life together. 
The sun poured its scorching rays 
on his uncovered head; he, being 
bound, could not in any way help 
himself; and several times he turn- 
ed so faint that the guards had to 
fetch water to revive him. I ob- 
tained permission at last for his 
poor head to be covered—all the 
more so as I apprehended a sun- 
stroke. I held the cup for him to 
drink from, and sometimes sup- 
ported him for a few seconds in my 
arms to relieve him as well as I 
could from the restraint of his pain- 
ful position. It was nightfall when 
our awful and melancholy proces- 
sion reached the prison of the 
count’s native town. His own cha- 
teau was not far distant! I had 
written to have a chapel prepared 
in the prison; and in that chapel, 
kneeling at the foot of the altar, he 
whom I had come to love as the very 
child of my soul spent the entire 
night. Naturally, his first thought 
on arriving was for his wife and 
his two little children. And he 
entreated to be allowed to see 
them once more. I was not then 
aware of. what was the custom on 
such melancholy occasions, and I 
applied for permission to send for 
the countess and her children. 
But I found that they had been re- 
moved from their home by the or- 
der of the magistrates, and were 
already at a considerable distance. 
This had been done from motives 
of humanity, that the poor wife 
might not be almost within hear- 
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to take place on the morrow, or 
his children grow up with a full 
knowledge of their father’s fate. It 
was almost more than I myself 
could bear when I had to return to 
him in the prison, and tell him of 
the ill-success of my request. It 
was the last drop of extreme bitter- 
ness. It was the vinegar and the 
gall; the absolute isolation from all 
that he had loved, the utter deso- 
lation of his human affections. A 
spasm of agony passed over his 
face; but the only words he spoke 
were, ‘ The will of God be done.’ 

“In the morning he again made 
his confession with the ardent con- 
trition and fervor of a saint. He 
heard a Mass as preparation for his 
last communion. He received the 
Blessed Sacrament at the second 
Mass, and assisted at a third in 
thanksgiving. 

“The dreadful moment was now 
at hand. The horrid black limbs 
of the fatal guillotine stood stark 
and rigid against the bright morn- 
ing sky in the great public square 
of the town. 

“Every church in the place was 
thronged with worshippers, praying 
and offering their communions for 
the salvation of the poor soul so 
soon to be wrenched from sweet 
life, and sent to its everlasting 
doom. ‘The public square was also 
filled with spectators—a silent, awe- 
struck throng, while occasionally 
a prayer would seem to quiver on 
the air from the suppressed voice 
of a hundred people. 

“At length the count appeared, 
supported by the guards; for by 
that time he was in a very exhaust- 
ed state. His last act was to press 
my hand in silence. It was the 
signal for me to give him the last 
absolution. I had just turned 
aside, hardly conscious myself from 
excess of feeling, when the fatal 
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knife fell. A cry of horror ran 
through the crowd; and then im- 
mediately they dispersed, many of 
them repeating aloud the De pro- 
fundis, as they retired to their 
homes. 

“T always remember poor Falcon 
in my daily Mass; though I can- 
not say I think he is in any further 
need of prayers, but is, I hope, 
long since in a position to benefit 
me by his.” 

“What is your opinion, father,” 
asked Mary, “of 
tions ?” 

“In the present state of feel- 
ing in Italy, they are beneficial 
rather than otherwise. I attended 
the execution of two soldiers a few 
years ago at ‘Terracina. 
whole town was crowding to th 
church the evening before, and at 
an early hour on the day itself, to 
pray for the poor men. It was 
like the general communion at the 
close of a mission; and thos 
who actually witnessed the execu 


public execu- 
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tion seemed to do so with no othe: 
object than to assist the poor crim- 
inals by their prayers. Many of 
the women were on their knees in 
the public place. And I do not 
believe but that such a fervor of 
devotion had a beneficial effect 
upon all. It is, or at least it was, 
the same thing in Rome. But 
where, as in London and Paris, 


that idea of intercessory prayer has 
died out with the faith of which 
it forms a part, and the vilest rab- 
ble collects from a brutal curios- 
ity to see a man hung or guillotin- 
ed, then I am convinced that pub- 


lic executions are demoralizing, 
and tend to increase the crimes 
they are meant to repress.” 

“ All I knowis,” said Frank, sud- 
denly starting up, “if a fellow 
could only have the good-luck to 
be hung in the presence of a large 
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Italian crowd, I think he would 
have a better chance of going 
straight to heaven than by any 
otherdeath. Ithink I should like to 
go in for that sort of thing myself.” 
~ “O Frank! what do you mean ?” 

“Why, this is what I mean: If 
you have a long illness, you get 
weak in mind and in the power of 
volition, as well as weak in body. 
I know, if I have only a headache, 
how difficult it is to say my pray- 
Fancy, then, what it must be 
through a long, painful illness. 
Whereas, if you are going to be 
hung, you have all your faculties 
about you; you are in no doubt of 
when you are going to die; the 
time is fixed to the minute. You 
have made your last confession; 
and I can imagine being able then 
to make such an act of perfect con- 
trition, with all the forces of one’s 
mind and soul, that would land one 
safe past the realms of purgatory. 
I often feel as if it would be my only 
chance, and not a bad one, either.” 

Padre Cataldo look amused. Eli- 
zabeth did not appear quite to like 
it, and I overheard her say to him: 
“T think you might manage to end 
an honorable life in a more honor- 
able way, and secure heaven all the 
same.”” I thought I heard some- 
thing in reply about “with your 
help and your example”; but I 
did not listen, as I wanted to in- 
duce Padre Cataldo to tell us about 
his wonderful escape during the 
revolution of 1860. I said some- 
thing to him about it; but he 
turned it off, and Mary whispered 
to me that he never liked to talk 
about it, but that Don Emidio 
knew all about it, and we could ask 
him to tell us the next time we 
met. Padre Cataldo now took 
leave, Frank accompanying him 
back, and promising to return for 
the Vernons later. 
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As soon as they had left, Ida told 
us that all their troubles and anxie- 
ties in reference to the Casinelli and 
the chapel bell had been renewed. 
There had been an interregnum of 
comparative peace, and we had 
entertained the hope that all was 
likely to go on quietly. But it 
turned out that one of the sisters 
some days previously had called on 
Mrs. Vernon and her daughters to 
explain that the bell ringing for 
Mass was such a cause of annoyance 
to the other lodgers that she really 
must request that it should be en- 
tirely given up. Of course Mrs. 
Vernon refused. The chapel had 
been conceded to them; Mass was 
said there daily by the express 
permission of the cardinal arch- 
bishop, and was of the greatest 
benefit to the neighborhood; and 
she and her daughters absolutely 
declined to sanction such an insult 
to religion. Signorina Casinelli 
proposed that the bell should be 
hung somewhere in the garden at a 
considerable distance. But this 
also was refused. It was not rung 
at an early hour. It was not a 
large bell, and it was absurd to 
have the chapel in one place, and 
the chapel bell an eighth of a mile 
away, to say nothing of the trou- 
ble of sending some one to ring it. 
Signorina Casinelli left the house 
in high dudgeon ; and the next day 
she waylaid Padre Cataldo, as he 
was returning through the garden 
from visiting the sick. She flew 
into a violent rage the moment she 
saw him, and told him that, rather 
than offend their other tenants, they 
would, the house being their pro- 
perty, shut up the chapel entirely. 

Unfortunately, no written agree- 
ment respecting the use of the 
chapel existed between the Ver- 
nons and the Casinelli; and it had 
never entered any one’s head that 
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they could be guilty of such a 
transaction. ‘The threat was, how- 
ever, only too well carried out. 
That same evening the bell was cut 
down and carried away. The 
Vernons learnt from the viguaiuoli 
in their neighborhood that the 
Casinelli had had some difficulty 
in finding any workmen who would 
undertake the job. They had first 
sent for a mason in their own em- 
ploy; but he had absolutely re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
a work which he considered as sac- 
rilegious; and turning to the fa- 
drona, the eldest sister, he ex- 
claimed, “ Judas also sold his Mas- 
ter for money, but I will have no- 
thing to do with conduct which re- 
sembles his. You may 
your own affairs in your own way. 

The following Saturday they 
completed their evil work by liter- 
ally doing as they threatened. A 
message was sent to the Vernons 
to warn them that they had better 
take out of the chapel anything 
therein which belonged to them 
without loss of time, as that night 
it was to be locked and the keys 
withdrawn. 

It was a sad office indeed for the 
Vernons to have to strip the little 
chapel of all its ornaments, the 
work of their hands and their 
hearts. They did it in silence, 
and in silence they bore the heavy 
trial; for had they allowed them- 
selves any expressions which would 
have served as a cry for the pea- 
santry around, it would have been 
difficult to restrain the grief and 
indignation of these poor people 
at finding themselves deprived of 
their Mass and of the instructions 
of a priest whom they all loved 
as a father. Ida’s delicate health 
made it very difficult for her to 
walk to any church up the high hill 
at the foot of which Casinelli is 
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situated. Padre Cataldo had to go 
elsewhere to say his Mass, to the 
great inconvenience of himself and 
others. But that’ was as nothing 
compared to the grief of seeing all 
his little flock dispersed. 

Signore Casinelli informed his 
tenant, in the presence of several 
persons, that henceforth he might 
consider himself master of the situ- 
ation. And so remained. 
But the Casinelli have never since 
been able to command the slight- 
est respect from the vignatuoli and 
peasantry of the neighborhvod. 
They have lost ail prestige. And 
long before these pages see the light 
the Vernons will have left Casinelli 
to establish themselves in one of 
the many villas whose doors were 
open to them from that moment. 
All in the neighborhood wanted to 
let their apartments to them and 
Padre Cataldo; and if anything 
could console them for all they 
had had to sacrifice, it might be 
the amount of sympathy and re- 
spect which met them on all sides 
and from all while the 
incident, far from diminishing Padre 
Cataldo’s field of usefulness, seem- 
ed to have opened out fresh spheres 
for him to work in, and to have 
extended his influence far 
wide. 

The garden in which our villa 
of R—— R stood led by steps 
and winding paths to a tiny 
and toa long series of rocks 
large natural caves. ‘There was 
more than one bath, fed by the 
fresh sea-water, in whose limpid 
depths we not unfrequently saw 
brilliant sea-anemones, and even 
small fish which sometimes forced 
their way through to the openings 
left in an artificial dike to supply 
the bath with water. Here and 
there a wooden bridge was thrown 
over some part where the water 
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broke the communication from one 
cave to another. The views from 
the wide, arched openings of the 
caves were very lovely; Naples and 
the bay on one side, and the flower- 
clad, precipitous rocks of the coast 
of Posilippo on the other. At 
night the fishermen’s boats which 
had been moored in these caves, 
and in others like them, came 
sliding out with a lighted torch at 
the prow. And all through the 
night many of them might be seen, 
with the black figures of two or 
three fishermen dimly distinguished 
from time to time; though more 
generally all that can be seen is the 
dark, shadowy form of the boat 
and the flaring torch, intended to 
attract the unwary fish into the net. 
I should have liked the caves 
better had they not been disfigured 
by the stuffed, gaunt forms of a 
hippopotamus and some alligators 
and similar monsters, which were 
placed in all sorts of unexpected 
places, and seemed to meet you 
round the corner with gaping jaws. 
These caves had formed part of a 
public place of resort some years 
ago, but were now deserted and 
forgotten, with all the monsters 
rapidly falling into dusty decay. 
We had been for some time at 
the villa before my curiosity had 
ever led me to explore this strange 
place. When I did so, it was in 
company with Don Emidio. But 
as I protested that I did not like 
crocodiles and hippopotami, he 
suggested that we should climb the 
rock outside the cave to the pretty 
little pink and green kiosk which 
crowned it, and which commanded 
a lovely view from where it stood 
embedded in aloes and _ cacti, 
opuntias and zoccas, besides many 
varieties of climbing plants. No- 
thing could be prettier than the 
winding paths, protected on one 
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side by a rustic fence, while every 
cranny in the rock on the other side 
bore some tuft of blossom or af- 
forded roothold for the wild tress- 
es of some flowering creeper. 

Mary and Frank had remained 
in the lower garden, while we wan- 
dered into every nook and corner, 
and finally sat down to rest inside 
the kiosk, which, with windows all 
round, presented to us a wide and 
lovely scene. 

It was here I consented to be- 
come Don Emidio’s wife. 

That effected, no matter how or 
in what words—for those things sel- 
dom read wisely—I suggested that 
we should rejoin Mary and Frank. 
Don Emidio took the latter by the 
arm, and walked with him a little 
way apart. I remained silent, sit- 
ting at Mary’s feet. When Don 
Emidio joined us, it was without 
Frank. I asked where he was. 
“Gone down to Casinelli,” was the 
reply. I knew why. He was de- 
termined to have his fate also de- 
cided that sam@ day, that same 
hour. I had no doubts for him. I 
knew that Elizabeth would consent ; 
and I felt partly glad, and partly 
saddened at the thought that our 
life, hitherto so united and bound 
up in each other, was about to di- 
vide and separate, each following 
his or her own destiny, and weaving 
a new web of life’s joys and sorrows. 
Don Emidio left us soon. But 
long after, I saw him leaning over 
the parapet of the road, waiting for 
Frank to return from Casinelli, that 
he might learn whether his wishes 
also were to be crowned with suc- 
cess. I could see the meeting from 
my window, as the tall figures of 
the two friends stood dark against 
the deep blue of an Italian star- 
light night. Icould have no doubt 
of the nature of the intelligence 
conveyed by Frank to his friend; 
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for, to my horror, Don Emidio 
threw his arms around him and 
kissed him, as Italians do. Poor 
Frank! thought I, how will he put up 
with such an un-English proceed- 
ing? Nodoubt it had happened to 
Frank before; for he did not, so far 
as I could judge at that distance, 
start with astonishment. But it set 
me thinking about my future hus- 
band's foreign ways. And the-next 
morning, when Frank and I had 
talked over the more serious ques- 
tions in our affairs, I found myself 
drifting into that part of the matter. 
“ T wonder, Frank, if I shall ever get 
quite reconciled to his Italian cus- 
toms, so as either not to notice, or 
to prefer them ?” 

“Tt is to be hoped so, since he 
will be yourhusband. But what do 


you mean in particular ?” 

“Why, you know he will call me 
Miss Jane; any one else would say 
Miss Hamilton.” 

“ That is an evil which is already 


at an end. No doubt forthe future 
he will call you simply Jane, and 
speak of you a short time hence as 
la Contessa Gandolfi.” 

“Then I wish he would not em- 
brace you, Frank.” Frank laughed 
aloud. 

“ He would be hurt if I repulsed 
him. Theyalldoit. He will soon 
see that in England it is not the 
custom, and then he will give it up 
—at least while there.” 

“ Another thing is, I do not like 
his wearing a large ring—though I 
own it is a handsome one—on his 
forefinger. We think that vulgar in 
England.” 

“And it does not happen to be 
vulgar here ; that is all about it, my 
dear Jane. I am afraid I cannot 
help you in that matter. But pos- 
sibly in time you will succeed in 
bringing him round to your views ; 
though I doubt your ever being able 
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to break him of occasionally trans- 
ferring that ring from his finger to his 
thumb whenever he is particularly 
anxious to remember something. 
When you see his palazzo in 
Rome, you will find that he possess- 
es a beautiful portrait, by Vandyke, 
of an ancestor on his mother’s side. 
That very ring is on the forefinger 
of the portrait. Emidio is the liv- 
ing image of that picture. And 
you can hardly blame a man for 
carrying out a likeness he has such 
reason to be proud of.” 

“ There is one other thing, Frank, 
which strikes me as odd. If he is 
sitting in the arm-chair when Mary 
or I come into the room (and you 
know we are not rich in arm-chairs 
here), he never gives either of us 
that chair, but fetches us another, 
and goes back to the arm-chair him- 
self.” 

“ Jane, you are a little fool.. Do 
you not know that in Italy, at least 
in the south, it is the height of ill- 
breeding to offer any one the chair 
you have just occupied yourself? 
A cool seat is always a desideratum 
in this climate, even though it may 
be a less luxurious one.” 

“Shall I ever, do you think, be 
able to take back to England with 
me a husband with such a name as 
Emidio? What a pity he was not 
christened Paul, or Stephen, or 
even Anthony! But Emidio!” By 
this time we were both laughing 
Frank at me, I at myself. 

“You need never call him Emi- 
dio in public. We call him so be- 
cause, when we have been travelling 
about Italy alone together, we found 
it convenient todrop his title. But 
you know he is il Conte Gandollfi. 
His mother was the only child of a 
noble Roman family, and conse- 
quently a great heiress. She mar- 
ried a Neapolitan Conte Gandolfi; 
and that is how it happens that 
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with a Neapolitan name his chief 
residence is in Rome, in the palaz- 
zo that belonged to his mother. 
His father was not a man of very 
considerable fortune, and his only 
property here is his villa at Capo di 
Monte, where he spends the sum- 
A nobler heart and a finer 
nature I never saw. There is the 
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simplicity of a child, the honor of 
a true-born gentleman, the delicacy 
of a woman, the courage of a hero, 
and the piety of a saint.” 

The tears stood in my eyes; and 
taking dear Frank’s hand in mine, 
I said, “ Thank you, dear old fellow, 
for saying that. And, thank God, 
you too have drawn a prize !” 
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IV. 
IMMORTALITY OF MATTER. 


Reader. And now, doctor, what 
other argument do you 
against creation ? 

Biichner. .The 
matter, and the 
force. 

Reader. 
matter ? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. “ Matter is 
immortal, indestructible. There is 
not an atom in the universe which 
can be lost. We cannot, even in 
thought, remove or add an atom 
without admitting that the world 
would thereby be disturbed, and 
the laws of gravitation and the 
equilibrium of matter interfered 
with. It is the great merit of mo- 
dern chemistry to have proved in 
the most convincing manner that 
the uninterrupted changes of mat- 
ter which we daily witness, the 
origin and decay of organic and 
inorganic forms and tissues, do not 
arise, as was hitherto believed, from 
new materials, but that this change 
consists in nothing else but the 
constant and continuous metamor- 
phosis of the same elementary 
principles, the quantity and quality 
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of which ever are, and ever remain, 
the same” (p. g). “The atoms 
are in themselves unchangeable and 
indestructible; to-day in this, to- 
morrow in another form, they pre- 
sent by the variety of their com- 
binations the innumerable forms in 
which matter appears to our senses. 
The number of atoms in any ele- 
ment remains, on the whole, the 
same ; not a single particle is form- 
ed anew; nor can it, when formed, 
disappear from existence ” (p. 11). 

Reader. Do you say in the same 
breath that no particle of matter 
can be formed anew, and _ that, 
when formed, it cannot disappear ? 
When is it formed, if it cannot be 
formed at all? 

Biichner. The phrase may be 
incorrect, but.the idea is sound, 
and the argument conclusive. 

Reader, Poor doctor! the idea 
is as inconsistent as the phrase is 
incorrect; and the argument is not 
worthy of the name. Let us admit 
that matter, elements, and atoms 
have been observed to remain al- 
ways and everywhere the same. 
Does it follow that. matter, ele- 
ments, and atoms are indestructi- 
ble? By no means; it only fol- 
lows that, be they destructible or 
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not, they have not been actually 
destroyed. You say that by the 
destruction or addition of an atom 
“the world would be disturbed.” 
Let it be disturbed ; what then ? 

Biichner. Then the laws of 
gravitation and the equilibrium of 
matter would be interfered with; 
which cannot be admitted. The 
laws of nature are unchangeable. 
What has been constantly true for 
the past must be true for ever. 

Reader. You are utterly mista- 
ken, doctor. The world may be 
disturbed by the creation or the 
annihilation of matter without the 
laws of nature being interfered 
with. I admit that the laws of na- 
ture are unchangeable; they have 
been true for the past, and they 
will be true for ever. But what is 
the object of these laws? Nothing 
but the mode of production of the 
phenomena of the material world. 
Hence you have a law of gravita- 
tion, a law of propagation of sound, 
a law of impact, a law of reflection 
and of refraction, and generally 
laws of motion, but you have no 
law of existence and no law of suéb- 
stance. Whence it is clear that all 
your laws of nature would remain 
exactly the same whether any new 
portion of matter were brought into 
being or any portion of existing 
matter annihilated. Suppose that 
your own body were annihilated ; 
would any law of nature be upset? 
Would the sun cease to illuminate 
the eart1? Would the earth cease 
to revolve round its axis or to 
attract bodies? Would the ocean 
cease rolling its waves to the share? 
Would fire cease to burn? In one 
word, would any law of statics or 
of dynamics cease to be true? 

Nor can you decline this sup- 
position by saying that annihilation 
itself would be against the laws of 
nature. For all your laws of na- 
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ture, as I have just remarked, re- 
gard the movements, and not the 
substance, of the material world. 
Your laws suppose the existence 
of matter in the same manner as 
civil laws suppose the existence ot 
civil society; and as these latte: 
are not modified by an increase or 
a decrease in the number of the in- 
dividuals subject to them, so nei- 
ther would the former be modified 
by any increase or decrease in 
the number of material elements. 
There’ would be, of 
change in the phenomena them- 
selves, because the execution of the 
laws would be carried on suitably 
to the new condition of the case; 
but the laws would remain th 
same. Consequently any amount 
of matter could be annihilated 
without the least change in th 
laws of nature. Let the moon |x 
annihilated; the ebb and flow of 
the ocean will be altered, but th: 
laws of motion will remain th 
same; for the ebbing and flowing 
of the waters will still be propor- 
tional to the action of the 
ing causes. Let a stone be annihi- 
lated in the act of its falling 
to the ground; the law of attrac- 
tion will remain unaltered, as it 
will still be true that every falling 
body must acquire, under gravita- 
tion, a uniformly increasing velo- 
city. Hence the unchangeableness 
of natural laws cannot be alleged 
as a proof of the indestructibility 
of matter; and your argument is 
worthless. The utmost you can be 
allowed to assume is that matter, 
whether destructible or not, has 
hitherto ‘continued to exist, and 
no particle of it has ever been an- 
nihilated. 

This last assertion, however, is 
admitted by natural philosophers, 
not because there is any scientific 
proof of it, but simply because 
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science has no grounds for deny- 
ing it. Science has no means of 
ascertaining, for instance, whether 
any remote star has been annihi- 
lated, or any new star created, in 
the last thousand years; and if 
the common belief is that no new 
matter has been created, and no 
portion of matter annihilated, we 
owe it, not to science, but to the 
teaching of the Bible, which repre- 
sents the work of creation as long 
ago completed, and the conserva- 
tion of all created substances as 
the effect of design. But'you, who 
laugh at revelation, and pretend to 
substantiate all your assertions by 
facts, have no right to assume that 
no matter has ever been annihilat- 
ed. Hence not only are you un- 
able to show that matter is inde- 
structible, but you cannot even 
maintain that no particle of mat- 
ter has ever been destroyed. 


3ut I will no longer insist on 


this ‘point. I admit that no atom 
of matter can ever be lost to the 
world dy natural prscesses, My rea- 
son is that the natural actions of 
bodies, whether physical or chemi- 
cal, tend merely to the production, 
modification, or neutralization’ of 
movement, and that no amount of 
change in the movement of an 
atom can cause the atom to vanish. 
This is not, however, a discovery 
of modern chemistry, as you seem 
to believe. ‘The scholastic philo- 
sophers had not the fortune to 
know modern chemistry; yet they 
never believed that new compounds 
were made of new materials, though 
you recklessly assert that “it was 
hitherto believed”; but they al- 
ways uniformly taught that matter 
was ingenerable and incorruptible. 
There was therefore scarcely any 
need of modern chemistry to teach 
us that no portion of matter can 
be lost by natural processes. Yet 
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this is not the real question. What 
we want to know is whether an 
atom, or any number of atoms, has 
a necessary existence and cannot 
be annihilated by God. This is 
your assumption; and this is what 
you are unable to show. Your ar- 
gument is, in fact, nothing but a 
vicious circle. You say: “ There 
is no God; and therefore matter 
cannot be annihilated”; and at the 
same time you say: “ Matter can- 
not be annihilated; and therefore 
there is no God.” ‘This is, in real- 
ity, the covert drift of your argu- 
mentation, when from the assumed 
indestructibility of matter you con- 
clude, first, that matter could not 
have been created, and, further, 
that the existence of a Creator is 
a gratuitous hypothesis. On the 
other hand, you cannot make good 
your assertion that matter is inde- 
structible without first denying the 
existence of a Creator. Such is 
your nice logic in what you proba- 
bly consider to be one of your 
best arguments. 

And let me here make a passing 
remark on the word “immortality,” 
which you have chosen to desig- 
nate the pretended indestructibility 
of matter. Immortality is not simply 
“ existence without end,” but “life 
without end.” Hence living beings 
alone can be immortal. Do you 
assume, then, that a grain of dust or 
an atom of matter is a living being ? 
If you say yes, where are the facts 
that will lend a support to such an 
unscientific doctrine? If you say 
no, then the immortality of your 
matter is nothing indeed but a new 
form of what you would style “ phi- 
losophical charlatanism.” 

To conclude: the indestructibil- 
ity of matter is a ridiculous inven- 
tion of ignorant empiricists, who 
know neither what matter is nor 
what is philosophical reasoning. 
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‘They make, indeed, a great deal of 
noise with their scientific publica- 
tions; but their ephemeral cele- 
brity is due to an organized system 
of mutual laudation and to Mason- 
ic support, as you know. Let only 
twenty years pass, and you may be 
sure that our children will laugh at 
your celebrities: and if your Force 
and Matter is to reach them, they 
will laugh at you too. Common 
cannot slumber for ever; 
and when it awakes, then will all 
your infidel scribes be pronounced 
designing knaves. 

Biichner. 1 thought you would 
never end, sir; but, long as your 
answer has been, it failed to 
convince me. ‘The force of my ar- 
gument lies in this: that what can 
have an end must have had a be- 
ginning. If, matter is 
not indestructible, it must have had 
a beginning. 

Reader. Certainly. 

Biichner. But a beginning of 
matter is inconceivable. For 
could matter come into existence ? 

Reader. By creation out of no- 
thing. 

Biichner. ‘This is what I deny. 
For out of nothing nothing can 
This is Hence 
“never can an atom arise anew or 
disappear; it can only change its 
combinations. Matter must 
have existed from eternity, and 
must last for ever” (p. 12). 

Reader. I am not in the least 
surprised to hear that my long talk 
did not convince you. It is always 
difficult to convince a man against 
his will. My object, however, was 
not to give you a positive demon- 
stration of the fact of creation, but 
only to show that the reasons which 
you were parading against creation 
amount tonothing. Of this I hope 
I have not failed to convince you. 
But now you come forward with a 
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new argument, which indeed is ver; 
old, consisting in a pretended axiom, 
that out of nothing nothing can 
arise. Suppose, doctor, that I den, 
youraxiom. How would you show 
that I deny a truth ? 

Biichner. “How can any one 
deny the axiom that out of nothing 
nothing can arise?” (p. 12). 

Reader. You must know, doc- 
tor, that what you assume to be an 
old axiom is only an old error. In 
fact, why do you say that out of no- 
thing nothing can arise? Simpl 
because natural energies can do no- 
thing without pre-existing materials 
Hence your argument amounts to 
this. “ Natural energies never make 
anything out of nothing; therefore 
out of nothing nothing can be 
made.” ‘That this conclusion is 
great blunder I need not prove, | 
presume, as logic teaches that no 
conclusion can be 
than its premises. 
the ground of 
axiom ? 

Nor can you reply that the natural 
energies are the only energies known 
to us, and that, if these cannot make 
anything out of nothing, the 
iom is unexceptionably true. This 
would be to assume what you are 
bound to prove, to wit, that there is 
no power above the natural forces ; 
and to assume this is what logi- 
cians call Petitio principit. On the 
other hand, you cannot maintain 
that such natural are the 
only ones we know; for you can- 
not limit the range of human know- 
ledge within the narrow sphere of 
mere empiricism without denying 
human reason. 

Biiehner. We have no notion of 
supersensible forces. 

Reader. You talk without re- 
flection, doctor. If you have no 
such a notton, what is it, then, that 
compels you to admit any demon- 
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strated truth? Is it attraction, 
heat, electricity, or any of your phy- 
sical.orchemical forces? No; itis 
the force of demonstration, it is the 
force of truth. This is no vain 
theory ; I appeal to your own expe- 
rience. Your intellect is obliged 
to yield to the force of evidence 
and demonstration just as inevita- 
bly as the pendulum is obliged to 
yield to the force of gravitation. 
And since a real effect requires a 
real cause, hence whatever thus 
really compels your intellect to 
yield must have a real power, and 
that evidently supersensible. 

But reverting to your pretended 
axiom, I have yet to remark that, 
strictly speaking, it does not even 
hold in the case of natural causes; 
in other terms, I say that nothing 
is ever produced by natural causes 
except out of nothing. Of course 
no tailor ever made a coat without 
cloth, and no carpenter ever built a 
ship without pre-existing materials. 
This I admit; but if you closely 
examine the point, you will see that 
to make a coat or a ship is not / 
produce it, and that the action of 
the tailor and the carpenter wholly 
consists in modifying and arranging 
the materials so as to give them a 
form. It is, therefore, this form 
alone that is produced, Now, 
clearly, this form, before its produc- 
tion, was nothing; for it had no ex- 
istence. And therefore the work 
of the tailor or the carpenter is a 
production of something out of no- 
thing.* And thus either you must 
deny that anything is ever produc- 
ed,or you must give up your axiom 
that nothing can be produced out 
of nothing. 


*Such forms are ustally said to be produced 
“out of the potency of matter”; but this makes 
no difference. For what is only in potency to 
exist is still nothing : hence what is to be drawn 
out of the potency of matter is still nothing. Its 
production, however, is nota creation, because 
it implies a real subject. 
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Biichner. I cannot give up my 
axiom without inconsistency. I 
will rather deny that anything is 
ever really produced. In fact, 
“Those are children, or persons 
with a narrow sphere of vision, says 
Empedocles, who imagine that any- 
thing arises that has not existed be- 
fore, or that anything can entirely 
die and perish ” (p. 15). 

Reader. These are 
words. 

Biichner. On the other hand, 
“the immortality of matter is now 
a fact scientifically established, and 
can no longer be denied” (p.13). 

Reader, Indeed? 

Biichner, Yes; “ Its actual proof 
is given by our scales and retorts” 
(p. 13). 

Reader. thought I had already 
shown that your scales and retorts 
are incapable of giving such a 
proof, 

Biichner. “Sebastian Frank, a 
German who lived in 1528, says: 
Matter was in the beginning in 
God, and is on that account eter- 
nal and infinite. The earth and 
everything created may pass away, 
but we cannot say that that will 
perish out of which matter is creat- 
ed. The substance remains for 
ever” (p. 14). 

Reader. Do you endorse these 
words? 

Biichner. Certainly. 

Reader. Then you catch your- 
self in your own trap. For if mat- 
ter is created, as your German 
writer says, surely there is a Crea- 
tor. 

Biichner. But if matter was in 
the beginning in God, and was 
eternal, it is plain that matter could 
not be created. 

Reader. Perfectly true. And 
therefore, since matter, according 
to your German authority, has been 
created, surely matter was not in 
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the beginning in God. But, after 
all, can you endorse Frank’s words 
without admitting a God? And 
can you admit a God and a Crea- 
tor while fighting against creation 
and the existence of God? Be 
honest, doctor, and confess that bad 
indeed must a cause be which can- 
not be maintained but by clamsy 
sophistry and shameful contradic- 
tion. 


Vv. 
IMMORTALITY OF FORCE. 


Reader. In your theory, doctor, 
force is immortal. This I cannot 
understand. Would you tell me 
how you come to such a conclu- 
sion ? 

Biichner. “Indestructible, im- 
perishable, and immortal as matter is 
also its immanent force. Intimate- 
ly united to matter, force revolves 
in the same never-ending cycle, and 
emerges from any form in the same 
quantity as it entered. If it be an 
undoubted fact that matter can 
neither be produced nor destroyed, 
but merely transformed, then it must 
also be assumed as an established 
principle that there is not a single 
case in which force can be produced 
out of, or pass into, nothing; or, in 
other words, can be born or annihi- 
lated. In all cases where force is 
manifested it may be reduced to 
its sources ; that is to say, it can be 
ascertained from what other forces 
a definite amount of force has been 
obtained, either directly or by con- 
version. ‘This convertibility is not 
arbitrary, but takes place according 
to definite equivalents, so that not 
the smallest quantity of force can 
be lost” (p. 16). 

Reader. How do you account 
for this theory ? 

Biichner. “Logic and our daily 
experience teach us that no natural 
motion or change, consequently no 
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manifestation of force, can take 
place without producing an endless 
chain of successive motions and 
changes, as every effect becomes 
immediately the cause of  suc- 
ceeding effects. There is no re- 
pose of any kind in nature; i 
whole existence is a constant cycle, 
in which every motion, the conse- 
quence of a preceding motion, be- 
comes immediately the cause of an 
equivalent succeeding one; so that 
there is nowhere a gap, nowhere 
either loss or gain. No motion in 
nature proceeds from or passes into 
nothing; and as in the material 
world every individual form can 
only realize its existence by draw- 
ing its materials from the immense 
storehouse of matter, so does every 
motion originate from the equally 
immense storehouse of forces, to 
which sooner or later the borrowed 
quantity of force is again returned. 
‘The motion may become latent—/. 
apparently concealed; but never- 
theless it is not lost, having merely 
been converted into equivale 
states, from which it will 
again in some shape. During this 
process force has changed its mode, 
for force may, though essentially 
the same, assume in the universe 
a variety of modes. The various 
forms may, as already stated, be 
converted into others without loss, 
so that the sum-total of existing for- 
ces can neither be increased nor 
diminished, the forms only chang- 
ing” (pp. 17, 18). 

Reader. What do you mean by 
“ forms of forces ” ? 

Biichner. Physics, as 1 stated to 
you on another occasion, “makes 
us acquainted with eight different 
forces — gravitation, mechanical 
force, heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netism, affinity, cohesion, which, 
inseparably united to matter, form 
and give shape to the world, These 
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forces are, with few exceptions, mu- 
tually convertible, so that nothing 
is lost in the process of conver- 
sion” (p. 18). 

Reader. “ With few exceptions ”’? 
I fear that any exception will prove 
fatal to your theory. But go on, 
doctor; I wish to hear more about 
your conversion of forces. 

Biichner. “We may cite a few 
instances of transformation or con- 
vertibility of forces. Heat and 
light are produced by combustion. 
Heat again is converted into me- 
chanical power in steam, and me- 
chanical force can again by friction 
be reconverted into heat, and, as in 
the electro-magnetical machine, in- 
to heat, electricity, magnetism, and 
light. One of the most frequent 
conversions of force is that of heat 
into mechanical force, and vice 
versa” (pp. 18, 19). 

Reader. What conclusion do you 
draw from these and similar facts? 

Biichner. 1 draw the conclusion 
that in speaking of forces “ the word 
Jost is an incorrect expression; for 
in all these and similar cases there 
is not a minim of power lost as re- 
gards the universe, but merely as 
regards the immediate object. ‘The 
expended force has in reality only 
assumed different forms, the sum- 
total of which is equivalent to the 
original force. Innumerable ex- 
amples may be adduced to estab- 
lish this law, which is expressed in 
the axiom that force can neither be 
created nor destroyed—an axiom from 
which results the immortality of 
force, and the impossibility of its 
having a beginning oranend. The 
consequence of this recently-dis- 
covered natural truth is the same 
as that deduced from the immortal- 
ity of matter, and both form and 
manifest from eternity the sum of 
phenomena which we term world. 
The cycle of matter sides, as a ne- 
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cessary correlate, with the cycle of 
force, and teaches: that nothing is 
generated anew, that nothing dis- 
appears, and that the secret of na- 
ture lies in an eternal and imma- 
nent cycle, in which cause and ef- 
fect are connected without begin- 
ning orend. That only can be im- 
mortal which has existed from 
eternity; and what is immortal can- 
not have been created ” (pp. 21, 22). 

Reader. 1 have heard with great 
attention all you have said, doctor, 
and I am sorry to see that you are 
as wrong as ever, Your argument 
is altogether ludicrous. 

Biichner. It is, however, a mere 
statement of known facts. 

Reader. I question this very 
much. But even if the alleged facts 
were unquestionable, and could 
not receive any other interpretation 
than that which you give of them, 
your conclusion about the “ immor- 
tality of force” would still be 
groundless. In fact, the forces of 
which you speak are all material, 
and have their existence in matter 
alone. It is therefore vain and 
preposterous to argue about the 
immortality of such forces when 
you have already failed to show the 
immortality of matter itself. You 
boast that your argument is a mere 
statement of facts; and so do all 
modern sciolists, more or less awk- 
wardly, when pushed to the wall. 
But what are the facts? Is heata 
form of force? Is it a form con- 
vertible into another form? I per- 
ceive from your style that you 
never studied this subject; you 
only repeat like a parrot what other 
parrots have learned to say, with- 
out the least notion of the true state 
of things. Tell me, what is a form 
of force? What is force itself? 

Biichner. It is not my duty to 
define force. I accept the defini- 
tion of the physicists, 
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Reader. This is exactly what I 
expected to hear. Yet when a 
man undertakes to philosophize on 
anything, he ought to know very 
distinctly what that thing is. Do 
you make any difference between 
“forces” and “ powers ” ? 

Biichner. No, sit, as is evident 
from my terminology. 

Reader. Do you discriminate be- 
tween “force” and “quantity of 
action”? 

Biichner. No, sir. 

Reader. Do you identify “ force’ 
with “ quantity of movement”? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. 

Reader. Then it is evident that 
you confound force, power, quantity 
of action, and quantity of move- 
ment. 

Biichner. Ail these terms are 
substantially identical in science. 

Reader. True, the lowest school 
of physicists considers them as sub- 
stantially identical, and in this 
manner they succeed in persuading 
themselves and many others that 
the quantity of living force existing 
in the world is always invariably 
the same. But, after all, those phy- 
sicists speak very incorrectly, and 
are not to be followed in their 
blundering terminology. A quan- 
tity of movement is not an action, 
but the result of action; and a 
quantity of action is not a power, 
but the exertion of power. In fact, 
the same power acts with different 
intensity in different conditions ; 
and equal actions produce different 
movements in bodies actually sub- 
ject to different dynamical deter- 
minations. Hence it is impossible 
to admit that powers, actions, and 
movements are synonymous. 

And now, which of these three 
notions do you choose to identify 
with force? If*you say that force 
is “a quantity of movement,” then 
it will be false that no force is ever 
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lost; for any quantity of movement 
can be lost without compensation. 
Thus a stone thrown up vertically 
loses its quantity of movement 
without compensation.* If you 
say that force is “a quantity of ac- 
tion,” it will again be false that no 
force is ever lost; for all successive 
actions successively pass away, and 
continually change their direction 
and their intensity, according as 
the distances and positions of the 
bodies acted on arealtered. Lastly, 
if you say that force is “ power,” 
then it is false that forces are trans- 
formed or convertible; for the 
power of each element of matter 
remains unalterably the same, as 
you yourself acknowledge, through- 
out all the vicissitudes of time. 
“A particle of iron,” you say with 
Dubois-Reymond, “is and remains 
the same, whether it crosses the 
horizon in the meteoric stone, 
rushes along in the wheel of the 
steam-engine, or circulates in the 
blood through the temples of the 
poet.” 

Biichner. Would you, then, re- 
pudiate science? 

Reader. By no means. I love 
and respect true science. I only 
repudiate that false and presump- 
tuous dogmatism which prompts a 
class of physicists to draw general 
conclusions from particular, and 
often questionable, premises. 

Biichner. Do you, then, condemn 
the method of induction ? 

Reader. Not at all. I condemn 
the abuse of that method. What 
right have modern scientists of ex- 
tending the principle of the “ con- 
servation of force” beyond the 
boundaries marked by observation 
and experiment? All they have a 
right to say is that 7x the impact of 
bodies an equal quantity of movement 


* This has been shown in Tuz Catnoiic WorLD 
for March, 1374, pp. 764, 765. 
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is lust by one body and acquired by 
another. This is the fact. But 
does it follow that therefore the 
movement lost by the one body 
passes identically into the other? 
This is what they imagine; and 
this is what cannot be proved, be- 
cause it is absurd. Movement is 
an affection of matter, and has no 
independent existence, as you well 
know. It cannot, therefore, pass 
identically from body to body any 
more than a movement of anger can 
pass identically from man to man. 
And yet it is on this absurd notion 
of nomadic movement that the whole 
theory of the conservation of force, 
as now held by your advanced 
thinkers, has been raised. They 
say: “The quantity of movement 
which is lost by one of the bodies, 
and that which is acquired by the 
other, are perfectly equal; therefore 
a quantity of movement passes iden- 
tically from one body to another.” 
In other terms they say: “There 
is equality; therefore there is iden- 
tity.” Is this legitimate induction ? 
Good logic would lead us to argue 
in the following manner: The ac- 
tions of the two struggling bodies, 
being equal and opposite, must 
produce equal and opposite quan- 
tities of movement; hence the 
quantity of movement which is de- 
stroyed in the impinging body must 
equal the quantity of movement 
produced in the body impinged up- 
on. Such is the only logical view 
of the subject; it agrees both with 
reason and with fact, and it strikes 
your theory at the root. For what 
is destroyed is no more; and what 
is produced had no existence be- 
fore its production. 

We might allow you to talk of the 
“conservation ” and “ conversion ” 
of forces, were you reasonable 
enough to consider such expres- 
sions as mere conventional techni- 
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calities suited to explain the rela- 
tions of effects to effects rather than 
of effects to causes. But you con- 
strue the technical phrases into 
real and absolute principles, and 
try to explain causation by substi- 
tuting the effect for the cause; 
which is as ridiculous an abuse of the 
word “force ”’ as if a carpenter pre- 
tended that his iron square is the 
square spoken of in the treatises of 
geometry. But this is not all. 
What right have you to apply such 
a theory, whether right or wrong, to 
gravitation ? 

Bichner. “The pendulum of 
every clock shows the conversion 
of gravitation into motion” (p. 21). 

Reader. Indeed? What do you 
mean by gravitation? The attrac- 
tive power of the earth, or its ac- 
tion, or the weight of the pendu- 
lum? Surely the attractive power of 
the earth is not converted into move- 
ment; for it remains in the earth, and 
it continues its work. Neither isthe 
weight of the pendulum converted 
into movement ; for the pendulum 
does not cease, while moving, to 
have weight, nor does it weigh more 
when at rest; and at theend of its os- 
cillation is not found to have expend- 
ed or consumed any portion of its 
weight. You are therefore obliged 
to say that it isthe action of the earth 
that is converted into movement. 
But such an expression can have 
no meaning; because the action is 
the production of an act, and it is 
the act itself, not its production, 
that constitutes the formal princi- 
ple of the movement. On the 
other hand, a production which 
becomes the thing produced is 
such an absurdity that not even a 
lunatic could dream of it. Thus it 
is quite evident that in no imagina- 
ble sense can gravitation be con- 
sidered as converted into movement. 
It produces movement, but is not 
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converted into it. You see, doctor, 
that your so boasted theory has no 
foundation either in reason or in 
fact. 

Biichner. But we cannot deny 
that mechanical movement is con- 
vertible into heat, that heat may 
become light, and that all other 
such forces can be transformed. 

Reader. 1 repeat, and, on the 
strength of the reasons which I 
have brought forward, I maintain 
that the term “conversion of 
forces’ may be admitted as a con- 
ventional phrase, but not as exhib- 
iting a philosophical notion. A 
real conversion of mechanical 
movement into heat would require 
that a movement of translation 
should be transformed into a move- 
ment of vibration by being distri- 
buted among the molecules of the 
body which is heated. This I have 
already shown to be impossible. 
Things follow a different course. 
When the hammer falls upon the 
anvil, its action (and not its move- 
ment) shakes the first range of 
molecules which it encounters. 
‘These molecules are thus constrain- 
ed to approach the following set of 
molecules lying immediately under 
them, and to trouble their relative 
equilibrium. ‘These latter, in their 
turn, trouble the equilibrium of the 
following set, and so on till all the 
molecules of the anvil partake in the 
movement, each molecule undergo- 
ing alternate compression and dilata- 
tion, the first through the violent ac- 
tion of its neighbors, and the second 
by the reaction due to its immanent 
powers. The consequence of all this 
is that a rapid succession of vibra- 
tory movements is originated in 
each molecule; and thus, as soon 
as the movement of translation of 
the falling hammer is extinguished, 
the movement of vibration is awa- 
kened in the molecules of both the 
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anvil and the hammer. Now, what 
is this but a case of impact? For 
just as the hammer impinges on 
the surface of the anvil does each 
molecule of the anvil impinge on 
its neighbor; and therefore what 
you call a transformation of me- 
chanical into vibratory movement 
is not a real transformation of the 
one into the other, but the extinc- 
tion of the one and the production 
of the other. Thus heat is generat- 
ed by percussion; and in a similar 
manner it would be generated by 
friction and by other mechanical 
processes. Whenever heat is pro- 
duced, molecules are set into vi- 
brations of a certain intensity, and 
their relative equilibrium disturbed. 
Evidently, such a disturbance of the 
molecular equilibrium is due to in- 
teraction of molecules—that is, to 
molecular impact. Now, I have 
already shown, and you have un- 
derstood it, I hope, that, in the case 
of impact, the movement never 
passes identically from this matter 
to that, but is produced in the one 
at the same rate as it is extinguish- 
ed in the other. 

I might say a great deal more on 
this subject, but here I stop, as I 
almost regret having said so much. 
Your theory of the conservation of 
force does not bear out your “ im- 
mortality of force,” and is so desti- 
tute of proof that it does not de- 
serve the honor of a longer refuta- 
tion.* 

* We are not unfrequently imposed upor. by 
the infidel phraseology and the bold assertions 
of modern scientists. We should remember that 
bold assertions in science may be as false as 
they are bold. The theory of the indestructibil- 
ity of force is one of such assertions; and yet it 
is trumpeted about as a demonstrated truth. It 
is time for us toawake. The seed of atheism is 
sown everywhere under cover of positive sci- 
ence ; but the fraud may be easily detected. In- 
fidel theories are usually mere trash ; and if we 
were to look into them a little more sharply, we 
would find that they bear no examination. Itis 
the duty of our Catholic professors of physics 


and mechanics to raise their voices in earnest, 
and expose the fraud instead of gobbling it 
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VI. 
INFINITY OF MATTER. 


Reader. How do you account, 
doctor, for your assertion that 
“ matter is infinite ” ? 

Biichner. In a very simple man- 
“Whether we investigate the 
extension of matter in its magni- 
tude or minuteness, we never come 
to an end or to an ultimate form of 
it. When the invention of the mi- 
croscope disclosed unknown worlds, 
and exhibited to the eye of the in- 
vestigator the infinite minuteness 
of organic elements, the hope was 
raised that we might discover the 
ultimate organic atom, perhaps the 
mode of its origin. This hope 
vanished with the improvement of 
our instruments. The microscope 
showed that in the hundredth part 
of a drop of water there existed a 
world of animalcules, of the most 
delicate and definite forms, which 
move and digest like other animals, 
and are endowed with organs, the 
structure of which we have little 
conception of” (p. 23). “We 
term the most minute particle of 
matter, which we imagine to be no 
longer capable of division, an azom, 
and consider matter to be compos- 
ed of such atoms, acquiring from 
them its qualities, and existing by 
their reciprocal attraction and re- 
pulsion. But the word atom is 
merely an expression for a necessa- 
ry conception, required for certain 
purposes. We have no real notion 
of the thing we term atom; we 
know nothing of its size, form, com- 
position, etc. No one has seen it. 
The speculative philosophers deny 


ner: 


down. We have only pointed out some of the 
reasons why the new mechanical theory must be 
rejected ; but its pretensions may be more effec- 
tually crushed by thorough scientific and mathe- 
matical analysis, as pure philosophical argu- 
ments are unfortunately above the comprehen- 
sion of most modern students. 
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its existence, as they do not admit 
that a thing can exist which is no 
longer divisible. ‘Thus neither ob- 
servation nor thought leads us, in 
regard to the minuteness of matter, 
to a point where we can stop; nor 
have we any hope that we shall 
ever reach that point.” (p. 24, 25). 

Reader, That point has been 
reached, doctor. The theory of 
primitive, unextended elements is 
well known and advocated by good 
scientists and thoughtful philoso- 
phers. But let this pass, as I long 
for your demonstration of the infin- 
ity of matter. 

Biithner. “ Like the microscope 
in respect to the minuteness, so 
does the telescope conduct us to 
the universe at large. Astronomers 
boldly thought to penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of the world; but 
the more their instruments were 
improved, the more worlds expand- 
ed before their astonished eyes. 
The telescope resolved the whitish 
nebule in the sky into myriads of 
stars, worlds, solar and planetary 
systems; and the earth with its in- 
habitants, hitherto imagined to be 
the crown and centre of existence, 
was degraded from its imaginary 
height to be a mere atom moving 
in universal space. The distances 
of the celestial bodies are so im- 
mense that our intellect wonders 
at the contemplation of them, and 
becomes confused. Light, moving 
with a velocity of millions of miles 
in a minute, required no less than 
two thousand years to reach the 
earth from the galaxy! And the 
large telescope of Lord Rosse has 
disclosed stars so distant from us 
that their light must have travelled 
thirty millions of years before it 
reached the earth. But a simple 
observation must convince us that 
these stars are not at the limit of 
space. All bodies obey the law of 
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gravitation, and attract each other. 
In assuming, now, a limitation, the 
attraction must tend towards an 
imagined centre of gravity, and the 
consequence would be the con- 
glomeration of all matter in one ce- 
lestial body. However great the 
distances may be,such an union 
must happen; but as it does not 
happen, although the world ‘exists 
from eternity, there can be no at- 
traction towards a common centre. 
And this gravitation towards a 
centre can only be prevented by 
there being, beyond the bodies visi- 
ble to us, others still further which 
attract from without—and so forth 
ad infinitum. Every imagined limi- 
tation would render the existence 
of the world impossible ” (pp. 25, 
26). 

Reader, 1s this the whcle of your 
argument ? 

Biichner. Yes, sir. 

Reader, 1 should like to know 
how could the large telescope of 
Lord Rosse disclose stars so distant 
from us that their light must have 
travelled thirty millions of years 
before it reached the earth? Do you 
not know that in thirty millions of 
years light travels two million mil- 
lions of times over the distance from 
the earth to the sun? And do you 
hope the world will believe that, 
thanks to Lord Rosse’s telescope, it 
has been possible to determine the 
parallax of a star two million mil- 
lions of times more distant from us 
than we are from the sun? The 
world indeed is ignorant and cred- 
ulous; but when the lie is too im- 
pudent, it is apt to cry you down 
as a charlatan. You are most im- 
prudent; doctor. Youhad no need 
of Lord Rosse’s telescope for your 
argumentation; and your mention 
of the distant stars disclosed by it 
was therefore an inexcusable blun- 
der. But the argument itself has 


no foundation. You imagine that, 
if the world were not infinitely ex- 
panded in all directions, all matter, 
by universal gravitation, would have 
conglomerated into one celestial 
body. But tell me, Does the moon 
gravitate towards the earth? 

Biichner. Of course it does. 

Reader. How do you account, 
then, for the fact that the moon has 
not fallen, nor is likely to fall, on 
the earth? Is it because the moon 
is attracted by some matter lying 
outside its orbit ? 

Biichner, It is on account of 
centrifugal force accompanying its 
curvilinear motion. 

Reader. 1 am delighted to see 
that you can explain the fact with- 
out appealing to the infinity of 
matter. Let us go on. As the 
moon gravitates towards the earth, 
so do all satellites towards their 
planets, and all planets towards the 
sun. And yet none of the satellites 
have fallen into their planets, and 
none of the planets into the sun. 
Is this owing to the matter which 
lies outside of the planetary and 
solar system? I presume, doctor, 
that the enormous distance of fixed 
stars from us will not encourage 
you to believe that their attraction 
on any planet can cope with its 
gravitation towards the sun. On 
the other hand, this gravitation is 
not neutralized by the action of 
any exterior matter; for all planets 
actually obey the solar attraction, 
as their orbital movement conclu- 
sively shows. This same orbital 
movement implies also a centrifu- 
gal tendency; and this tendency 
sufficiently prevents the falling of 
the planets on the sun, This is 
unquestionable doctrine. 

Biichner. 1 admit the doctrine. 

Reader. Accordingly it is evi- 
dent there is no need of infinite 
matter to prevent the celestial 
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bodies from clustering into one 
central body. Centrifugal forces, 
in fact, are sufficient, even by your 
own admission, to remove all dan- 
ger of such a catastrophe; and 
centrifugal forces are to be found 
wherever there is curvilinear move- 
ment around a centre of attraction, 
that is, throughout all the world, 
according to astronomical induc- 
tion. Consequently your argu- 
ment in favor of the infinity of mat- 
ter is a mere delusion. 

Biichner. “Vf we can find no 
limit to minuteness, and are still 
less able to reach it in respect to 
magnitude, we must declare matter 
to be infinite in either direction, 
and incapable of limitation in time 
or space. If the laws of thought 
demonstrate an infinite divisibility 
of matter, and if it be further im- 
possible to imagine a limited space 
or a nothing, it must be admitted 
that there is here a remarkable con- 
cordance of logical laws with the 
results of our scientific investiga- 
tions ” (p. 27). 

Reader. Your great scientific in- 
vestigations give no result that fa- 
vors the infinity of matter. This 
we have just seen. Logical laws 
give no better results. It is idle, 
doctor, to assume that there is any 
law of thought which demonstrates 
the infinite divisibility of matter; 
and it is as capricious to assert the 
impossibility of imagining that the 
space occupied by matter is lim- 
ited. You say that outside that 
space there would be nothing, and 
therefore there would be no space 
except that occupied by matter ; 
whence you conclude that space 
would be limited. Do not fear, 
doctor, for the fate of space. Out- 
side the space which is occupied 
by matter there is yet infinite 
space unoccupied by matter. Space 
is not made up of matter. Move 
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the matter; you will not move 
space. Remove all matter; space 
will not disappear. Of course you 
cannot understand this, because 
whoever blots God out of the world 
extinguishes the source of his in- 
tellectual light, and is therefore 
doomed to grope for ever in the 
dark. But we Christian philoso- 
phers, who admit a God infinite 
and immense, have no great diffi- 
culty to understand how there can 
be space not occupied by matter. 
Wherever God is, there is space 
which can be occupied by matter; 
for wherever God is, there he can 
create any amount of matter; and 
wherever matter can be placed, 
there is space; for space is nothing 
but the possibility of locating mat- 
ter. 

It is not my intention to dilate 
on this topic, nor is it necessary. 
To answer your difficulty:I need 
only say that space, though void of 
matter, is always full of God’s sub- 
stance, to whose immensity alone 
we must resort, if we desire to ac- 
count at all for the existence of in- 
finite space. 


VII. 
DIGNITY OF MATTER. 


Reader. I scarcely expected, 
doctor, that you would devote a 
chapter of your book to such a tri- 
fling and unscientific subject as the 
dignity of matter. Is not matter, 
as such, the lowest of all known 
substances? What is the dignity 
of matter? 

Biichner. You belong to the old 
school, sir. I will tell you what is 
the modern view of matter: “ Tode- 
spise matter and our own body be- 
cause it is material, to consider na- 
ture and the world as dust which we 
must endeavor to shake off, nay, to 
torment our own body, can only arise 
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from a confusion of notions, the re- 
sult of ignorance and fanaticism ” 
(p. 28). 

Reader. You begin with a false 
assumption, doctor. We of the old 
school do not despise the body 
“ because it is material.” God cre- 
ated matter; and whatever pro- 
ceeds from God is very good. We, 
however, consider the body as of a 
lower nature than our rational soul, 
and try to put a check to its un- 
ruly appetites—a thing which you, 
being a physician, will surely ap- 
prove and commend as conducive 
to the preservation of health, not to 
say of morality. 

Biichner. “ Matter is not inferior 
to, but the peer of, spirit; the one 
cannot exist without the other; 
and matter is the vehicle of all 
mental power, of all human and 
earthly greatness ” (p. 28). 

Reader. ‘Vhis is, doctor, the most 
abject and degrading material- 
ism. 

Biichner. I am not afraid of this 
word, sir. “We frequently hear 
those persons contemptuously call- 
ed materialists who do not share the 
fashionable contempt for matter, 
but endeavor to fathom by its means 
the powers and laws of existence ; 
who have discerned that spirit 
could not have built the world out 
of itself, and that it is impossible to 
arrive at a just conception of the 
world without an exact knowledge 
of matter and its laws. In this 
sense the name of materialist can 
nowadeys be only a title of 
honor. It is to materialists that 
we owe the conquest over matter 
and a knowledge of its laws, so 
that, -almost released from the 
chains of gravitation, we fly with 
the swiftness of the wind across the 
plain, and are enabled to communi- 
cate, with the celerity of thought, 
with the most distant parts of the 


globe. Malevolence is silenced by 
such facts; and the times are past 
in which a world produced by a 
deceitful fancy was considered of 
more value than the reality ” (p. 
29). 

Reader. You commit blunders 
upon blunders, doctor. We do not 
call materialists those who do not 
share “the fashionable contempt for 
matter,’ but those who deny the 
existence of a spiritual soul, or 
teach that matter is not inferior to, 
but the peer of, spirit, and that the 
one cannot exist without the other, 
just as you teach. And therefore 
your definition of materialism is 
your first blunder. Again, con- 
tempt for matter is not, and never 
has been, “fashionable”’; second 
blunder. That materialists en- 
deavor “ to fathom the powers and 
laws of existence ” is a third blun- 
der; for they are not even capable 
of fathoming their own ignorance, 
as our present discussion shows 
very clearly. <A further blunder is 
to speak of “the powers and laws 
of existence,” as if there were any 
law of existence. A fifth blunder 
is to give credit to the materialists 
for having discerned “that spirit 
could not have built the world owt 
of itself.” This was discerned long 
ago by Christian philosophers ; 
whereas your materialists have 
even failed to discern that spirit 
could create the world out of no- 
thing. A sixth blunder is contain- 
ed in your assertion that “it is to 
materialists that we owe the con- 
quest over matter and a knowledge 
of its laws.” Indeed, you might as 
well say that we owe light to dark- 
ness, and wisdom to dolts. Go 
and study, O great doctor and presi- 
dent of the medical association of 
Hessen-Darmstadt! and then tell 
us whether Newton, Volta, Galileo, 
Galvani, Biot, Ampére, Cuvier, 
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Faraday, Liebig, and scores of 
other great scientists were material- 
ists. To such men we owe modern 
science; but what does science owe 
to your materialists? What law 
did they discover? Whatconquests 
have they achieved? It is absurd 
for them to complain of “ malevo- 
lence’ when they are treated with 
the contempt they deserve. They 
are, in fact, mere plunderers and 
traitors of science. 

But I wonder, doctor, whether 
your love of materialism is much 
calculated to show the dignity of 
matter. You have not adduced as 
yet any reason why we should think 
of matter very highly. You have 
said, indeed, that matter is “ the peer 
of spirit’; but this is mere twaddle, 
is you admit of no other spirit than 
what would be a result of material 
combination. I want something 
better—something like a good argu- 
ment—before I can appreciate the 
dignity of matter. 

Biichner. “ Pretended_ worship- 
pers of God have in the middle ages 
carried their contempt for matter 
so far as to nail their own bodies, 
the noble works of nature, to the 
pillory ” (p. 29). 

Reader. What do you mean ? 

Biichner. “ Some have tormented, 
others crucified themselves .. .” 
(tbid.) 

Reader. Who crucified himself ? 
When? Where? Can any one 
nail himself to a cross any more 
than he can raise himself by his 
belt ? 

Biichner. “ Crowds of flagellants 
travelled through the country, ex- 
hibiting their lacerated backs. 
Strength and health were under- 
mined in the most refined manner, 
in order to render to the spirit— 
considered as independent of the 
body—its superiority over the sin- 
ful flesh ” (p. 29). 
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Reader. The flagellants were a 
set of fanatics; but their excesses 
do not prove the dignity of matter. 
After all, had they been materialists, 
they would surely have done some- 
thing worse than to scourge them- 
selves. They may have undermin- 
ed their strength and their health, 
as you remark; but how much 
greater is the number of materialists 
who shorten their lives by shameful 
disorders, since they have lost all 
hope of a future and better life ? Do 
you pretend that what is done by 
your adepts for the sake of worldly 
or sensual pleasure cannot be done 
by Christians for the sake of eter- 
nal salvation? We believe in eter- 
nal salvation, and we know what 
we believe. Strength and health 
are goods of a lower order than 
morality, and no true man would 
hesitate to endanger them for a su- 
perior good. But on what authori- 
ty do you assume that in the middle 
ages strength and health were un- 
dermined “in the most refined man- 
ner”? 

Biichner. “¥euerbach relates 
that S. Bernard had, by his exag- 
gerated asceticism, lost his sense of 
taste, so that he took grease for 
butter, oil for water” (p. 3°). 

Reader. You know that Feuer- 
bach is no authority; and yet I 
should like to know, how can a man 
lose his sense of taste dy asceticism ? 
Does asceticism affect the tongue 
or the palate? S. Bernard lived 
sixty-three years, in spite of contin- 
uous intellectual and corporal work, 
so that you can scarcely say that 
his manner of undermining his 
strength and health was “most re- 
fined.” As to grease and butter, I 
have the honor to inform you that 
S. Bernard seldom tasted either, as 
they were excluded from the Cister- 
cian table. What do you say to that ? 

Biichner. “ Rostan reports that 
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in many cloisters the superiors were 
in the habit of frequently bleeding 
their monks, in order to repress their 
passions” (p. 30). 

Reader. Bosh 

Biichner. “ He further states that 
injured nature avenged itself, and 
that rebellion, the use of poison and 
the dagger against superiors, were 
by no means rare in these living 
tombs ” (p. 30). 

Reader. And you believe such 
lies? Of course there is no reason 
why they should not be circulated 
among the ignorant and supersti- 
tious. They are fond of believing 
such things, and they are served 
according to their taste. The sup- 
ply always meets the demand. Oh! 
how truly right was S. Paul when 
he said that those who turn a deaf 
ear to truth are doomed to swallow 
fables! Those who do not believe 
the Catholic Church, the highest 
authority on earth, by just judg- 
ment stupidly believe the lies of a 
Rostan and of a hundred other 
charlatans of modern times. But 
let us not forget the real point at 
issue. Your object was to show 
the dignity of matter. Where are 
your proofs? Do you think that 
the dignity of matter can be estab- 
lished by defamation? Every in- 
telligent reader will infer, on the 
contrary, that it is from lack of 
reasons that you are obliged to dis- 
grace your work with libel and 
slander. 

Biichner. 1 am not a forger, 
after all. I have cited my authori- 
ties. But the dignity of matter 
appears from the fact that it is to 
matter that we owe science. “ Have 
those who start from God and not 
from matter ever given us any clue 
as to the quality of matter and its 
laws, after which they say the world 
is governed? Could they tell us 
whether the sun moves or is at rest? 


whether the earth is a globe or a 
plain? what was God’s design? 
No! That would be an impossi- 
bility. To start from God in the 
investigation of nature is a phrase 
without meaning. The unfortunate 
tendency to proceed in the investi- 
gation of nature from theoretical 
premises, and to construe the world 
and natural truths by way of specu- 
lation, is long abandoned ; and it is 
by pursuing an opposite course of 
scientific investigation that the great 
advance of our knowledge of nature 
in recent times must be ascribed ” 
(pp. 31, 32). 

Reader. It is evident that all 
our knowledge begins in sensible 
representations, and therefore de- 
pends on matter. But how can you 
infer from this the dignity of mat- 
ter? When you ascend a ladder, 
the first step is always the lowest; 
which shows the contrary of what 
you wish to prove. Matter is the 
lowest of all objects of knowledge, 
while the highest is God. From 
matter we start, and in God we 
must end. This every one admits; 
you, however, assume that some 
philosophers “ start from God, and 
not from matter.” Who are they? 
Are they, forsooth, those who teach 
that matter has been created by 
God? Then you are unjust to 
them, and falsify the history of sci- 
ence, by giving us to understand 
that they could not tell us whether 
the sun moves or is at rest, and 
whether the earth is a globe or a 
plain. It was not the atheist or 
the materialist that taught us as- 
tronomy and geography. The ma- 
terialist can only tell us, as you do, 
that “all natural and mental forces 
are inherent in matter” (p. 32), 
which is no science at all; and 
that “in matter alone forces can 
manifest themselves,” or that “ mat- 
ter is the origin of all that exists” 





Who will Remember ? 


(‘sid:), which is the reverse of 
science. Zits they can prate; but 
as for the great laws of nature, they 
had to learn them from us—I 
mean from men who did not preach 
the dignity of matter with the fool- 
ish and ignoble purpose of dethron- 
ing God. You condemn those who 
“construe the world and natural 
truths by way of speculation.” 
This I have already answered; but 
| may remind you that by condemn- 
ing speculation you condemn your- 
Experimental knowledge is 
very good ; but it is by speculation 
alone that our knowledge acquires 
its scientific character. Hence 
your view of science without spe- 
culation is as absurd as your assump- 
tion of matter without spirit and 
without God. This may suit mate- 
rialists, for they stop supinely at 
the lowest step of the ladder; but 
intellectual men have a mind to as- 


self. 
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cend the ladder to the very top. 
What is the use of knowing matter, 
if you know nothing else? Matter 
is the alphabet of science ; to study 
matter, and to ignore the methods 
of rising from matter to spirit, and 
from the world to God, is to study 
the alphabet alone during all your 
life, and to die an abecedarian, 
This is what you crave; this is what 
you adorn with the venerable name 
of science; whereas we believers 
not only study the alphabet, but 
also read the great book of the uni- 
verse, and know that the book has 
an Author, whose thoughts it re- 
veals. You have vainly labored to 
establish the dignity of matter. 
Had you known how to read the 
book of nature, you would have 
discovered that matter has no nat- 
ural dignity but that of being the 
lowest work of Him whose works are 
all perfect. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





WHO WILL REMEMBER? 


LIKE as a pebble on the salt sea-sands 

That some wave washes to an unknown shore, 
So shall we quietly be swept away 

From out the millions to be seen no more. 


Who will remember, who will say “ dear friend”? 
Who will walk sadly seeking yet a trace 

Of well-known footsteps, of caressing hands, 
Of some remembrance of a lost, dead face? 


Ask not too much of human hearts that wait; 

Fresh buds will blossom for their eyes at last, 
And flowers dead, however sweet they were, 

Are, like the whole of earth’s dead treasures, past. 
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CHURCH MUSIC.* 


From the earliest times music 
has had a place in the public wor- 
ship of all peoples—among the 
pagans, among the Jews, among 
Christians. Its use in this connec- 
tion has been dictated by God him- 
self in the act of constituting the 
human mind; it has, moreover, re- 
ceived his express sanction, as we 
learn from the ordinances of the 
Jewish people. In the new law it 
has even been consecrated by his 
own divine example, since we read 
that our Lord and his apostles 
sang hymns together. His birth 


was heralded to the world by the 


song of his angels, and heaven is 
represented to the Christian as a 
place where we shall sing for ever 
the praises of God. 

Church music, therefore, dates 
from the origin of Christianity, and 
has constituted ever since an inte- 
gral, though not an essential, part 
of public worship among Chris- 
tians. 

The church has her simple offices 
and her solemn offices, and she has 
made the use of music one of the 
chief marks by which they are dis- 
tinguished. 

Church music grew with the 
growth of the church. As Chris- 
tians increased and prospered, mu- 
sic was more and more cultivated, 
and was more largely introduced 
into their solemn exercises of wor- 
ship. 

The extent to which sacred music 


* A paper read before the Catnotic Unton of 
Beston, Mass., Jume 4, 1874. 
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was cultivated in the early church 
cannot be easily determined; we 
have no reason to think it was very 
great. 

When Europe emerged from that 
sad state of confusion which came 
over it with the invasion of 
northern barbarians, and music was 
revived as a science and an art, it 
was, like the other branches of learn- 
ing, at first confined mostly to the 
clergy, and its productions were 
for a long time almost exclusively 
of a sacred character. 

The church being an indestructi- 
ble institution, her traditions ar 
handed down by one generation of 
her children to another. It w: 
thus that in a dark day of confusion 
and destruction she preserved 
us the treasures of ancient learning 
and the arts; and the world to-day 
owes to her not only the modern 
developments of poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, but also 
the beautiful and varied combina- 
tions of modern music. 

At first, as we have just said, 
there was no music but that which 
was dedicated to holy purposes, 
except such rude melodies as nature 
in all ages teaches the most uncul- 
tivated. 

The musical drama did not exist ; 
and music does not seem to have 
made any essential part of the pa- 
geants or spectacles destined for the 
public entertainment. 

It was from the church that mu- 
sic was introduced into the cham- 
ber, the hall, and the street, and 
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in the beginning secular music imi- 
tated and borrowed the forms of 
that which was sacred. 

The music used in the sacred of- 
fices at first and during many cen- 
turies was the plain chant. How 
much of this chant was taken from 
pagan or Jewish sources cannot be 
determined, for authorities differ 
widely; but in any case it was so 
modified and improved by the fa- 
thers of the Eastern Church, and 
afterwards in the West by SS. Am- 
brose and Gregory, when they 
adapted it to the purposes of Chris- 
tian worship, that it is now frequent- 
ly called -the ecclestastical chant, 
though it is oftenercalled Gregorian, 
from the pope just mentioned. 

In the beginning it was what its 
name indicates—f/ain and simple. 
It was sung in unison, and its mel- 
odies did not exceed the compass 
of the most ordinary voices. 

But unison was found monoto- 


nous, as also the uniformity of time 
or measure generally observed in 


plain chant. The first departure 
from the old and severe forms was 
made when, about the middle of the 
IXth century, they introduced a 
sort of rude harmony constructed 
on the chant. 

sut this did not satisfy the crav- 
ing for change, and the love of nov- 
elty, once indulged, led the way to 
many excesses. 

Baini gives us an example of the 
abuses that then became prevalent. 
“They would write, for example, 
a Mass,” he says, “ taking as a sub- 
ject the melody of the Gregorian 
Ave Maria. ‘Three parts in the 
harmony would sing portions of the 
Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo at the same 
time, while a fourth would take up 
at intervals the entire Ave Maria.” 

Not merely were the sacred 
words of the composition itself 
“shaken together in most admired 
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confusion,” but, as we have just said, 
the words of other sacred pieces 
were foisted among them, so that 
they no longer expressed any one 
idea. Worse far, the gaps were 
even sometimes filled up “with 
snatches of old songs,” the ballads 
of the day, and those not always 
of the most unexceptionable char- 
acter. 

Attempts were also made to vary 
the stately measure of the chant. 

Indeed, all sorts of devices were 
introduced in the search for novelty, 
and so great had become the abuse 
about the period of the Council of 
Trent that a celebrated cardinal 
declared that some of the church 
music of his day was so unfit to be 
offered to God that nothing but 
invincible ignorance could excuse 
from mortal sin those who offered it. 

At this juncture arose the illus- 
trious Palestrina, 

Born in an age of the most viti- 
ated taste, and himself not quite ex- 
empt from its unfavorable influences 
at the opening of his professional 
career, his exalted and discriminat- 
ing genius was guided to disentan- 
gle the sweet spirit of song from the 
mazes in which it was well-nigh lost, 
and to rescue his art from the mer- 
ited reproaches which it was receiv- 
ing on every side. He was en- 
couraged and assisted in his task by 
two saints, S. Charles Borromeo and 
S. Philip Neri. When his celebrat- 
ed Missa Pape Marcelli was first 
heard in 1565, it at once banished 
from the churches all the profane 
novelties that had preceded it, and 
became the model for church com- 
positions during the next hundred 
years, when with Carissimi began 
the change to what is modern. 

When Pius IV., the reigning pon- 
tiff, heard it, he declared it satisfied 
all the requirements of sacred mu- 
sic; in fact, so charmed was he by 
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its exquisite strains that he compar- 
ed it to the melodies that the Apos- 
tle S. John had heard in the heaven- 
ly Jerusalem, saying that another 
John (Palestrina’s Christian name 
was John) had given us in the earth- 
ly Jerusalem a foretaste of the mu- 
sic in heaven. 

From that day to this the use of 
Palestrina’s music has been retained 
in the Pope’s own choir, to the ex- 
clusion of all other except the sim- 
ple plain chant, with which it is 
made to alternate. Even when the 
Pope officiates or presides at any 
celebration outside his own chapel, 
his choir accompanies him and sings 
the same music. 

It is this music, a//a Palestrina, 
that travellers go to Rome to hear, 
especially during Holy Week. One 
generation has thus followed an- 
other to Rome for three hundred 
years ; and the harmonies of Pales- 
trina, though ever ancient, are, like 
the beauty of divine truth, found to 
be ever new. 

Though Palestrina. has retained 
his hold on the Papal choir at 
Rome, music far different in charac- 
ter from his has been introduced 
into the other choirs, even of Rome. 

The perfection of the organ and 
of other instruments used to ac- 
company the voices of singers, and 
the consequent discovery of other 
and more scientific complications 
in the art of harmony, especially 
since the introduction of the natu- 
ral discord, the development of 
melody, joined with much greater 
skill in execution and the inces- 
sant thirst for novelty, have led to 
the introduction into nearly all the 
churches of compositions in which 
the voices and instruments are 
heard together in every variety of 
combination. 

Add to this that about two cen- 
turies ago the opera took its rise, 
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and the dramatic style, followed in 
it and developed by it, made its in- 
fluence felt in the church. 

For kings and princes then be- 
gan the practice of selecting the 
same musician to preside over the 
performances of their theatres and 
of their chapels; nay, the whole 
staff of the theatre was brought 
into the chapel on Sundays, as is 
done to-day in Dresden. Nothing 
better and nothing different was 
required for the chapel, except the 
substitution of other words and a 
toning down of the measures of 
the drama, and thus the chapel 
became merely a sort of 
concert-room. 

But the mattres de chapelle at 
these courts were the first musi- 
cians of their day, and their success 
in operatic music, sounded over all 
Europe, caused their sacred compo- 
sitions to be looked on with undis- 
criminating favor by the public. 
And as the weakness of human na- 
ture is such that inferiors naturally 
imitate their superiors, and some 
times even copy their faults, it be- 
came the fashion to sing in church- 
es the sacred music used in court- 
chapels, especially as this was more 
easily obtained, being printed at 
the expense of the courts. 

Besides this, the modern com- 
posers of opera seem to have the 
ambition of composing also for 
the church. But they generally 
forget how very different the church 
and the theatre are, and they sel- 
dom care to follow a different 
method in the church from that 
which gains them applause in the 
theatre; and the public are fre- 
quently as forgetful in this matter 
as the composers. 

It must be added that the direc- 
tors of choirs seem to have a fatal 
habit of following, even in church, 
if they are allowed, the prevailing 


sacred 
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style set by “the latest and most 
popular writers for the stage. 

When the model so successfully 
set by Palestrina was first departed 
from, and instrumental music used 
in conjunction with vocal, there 
may have been a certain gain, as 
the chant became more melodious 
and less monotonous without losing 
its depth and solemnity. Gradual- 
ly, however, the grave style of the 
older musicians disappeared, and 
the music of the church has be- 
come, at least in some places, al- 
most as light and as airy as that of 
the theatre. 

This music sometimes seems writ- 
ten in derision or contempt of the 
sacred words; as, 1, when a prayer 
of supplication, such as the Ayrte 
eleison and Dona nobis pacem, is set 
to numbers as lively as those of a jig 
(frequently the case with Haydn). 
2. When the words are omitted, 


even though they be of importance ; 
as the words of the Creed, gué 
ex Patre Filioque procedit (nearly 
always omitted, even in the longest 


Masses of Haydn). 3. When they 
ire interminably repeated or sense- 
lessly inverted. In Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass we have: Crucifixus, et homo 
factus est. 

What shall we say of the operatic 
solos, duos, trios, etc., instrumental 
interludes, sincopations, etc., which, 
to any one who reflects, are in direct 
contradiction to all our notions of 
what is reverent and appropriate 
to the church? 


Il. 


From what has been said in 
the preceding pages, there are 
three general forms of church mu- 
sic: the plain chant, the music 
termed alla Palestrina, and modern 
figured music. 

(a.) Plain chant is the old and 
original song of the church, of 
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which the forms, like those of a 
dead language, are fixed and im- 
mutable. Long, long ago the se- 
cret of plain chant composition was 
lost, and it is probable that we 
have lost in great measure also the 
secret of its proper execution. 

“The leading idea which is re- 

presented by plain chant,” says Ca- 
non Oakeley,* “and in no degree 
by any other style of music, except 
that which consists in bare recita- 
tive, is that in certain cases music 
best discharges her office by retreat- 
ing, as it were, in despair before 
certain divine words, and content- 
ing herself with merely providing 
a vehicle for their utterance, so 
simple as not by any studied beau- 
ty of its own to detract from their 
intrinsic majesty and power. This, 
I think, will be admitted to be the 
leading idea of plain chant, though 
I am far from denying that acci- 
dentally this idea produces some 
of the most attractive charms of 
the divine art in its results. 
In many of these accidental in- 
stances plain chant not only ex- 
cels other music, but absolutely 
sets it at defiance im its own par- 
ticular line.” Hence a celebrated 
musician is reported to have said 
that he preferred the plain chant of 
the Preface and the Pater Noster to 
all he himself had ever written. 

In the beginning this chant was 
not even harmonized. It was 
plain and unadorned, as its name 
implies—cantus planus. 

(b.) The music of Palestrina is 
the last and triumphant result of 
the efforts that were made in his 
time and before it to vary, to modi- 
fy, and to adorn the plain chant, 
which all had found too simple and 
too monotonous. 

Pope John XXIL., elected in 1316, 


* A Few Words on Church Choirs and Church 
Music. 
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complains of the noveities intro- 
duced into the execution of plain 
chant in his day. These innova- 
tions he condemns as unbecoming 
and undevotional, especially the 
attempts to vary the measure; but 
he immediately adds: “ We do not 
intend by this to prohibit that oc- 
casionally, especially on festival 
days, either at the solemn Masses 
or the other divine offices, some 
harmonious combinations (comso- 
nantia gua melodiam sapiunt), viz., 
harmonies of the octave, the fifth, 
the fourth, and such like, on the 
simple ecclesiastical chant, be sung ; 
in such manner, however, that the 
integrity of the chant remain un- 
touched, and nothing of this grave 
and stately music (musica bene mo- 
rata) be changed, especially since 
these harmonies delight the ear, excite 
devotion, and prevent the spirit of 
those who sing to God from droop- 
ing” (torpere non sinunt), (Extr. 
Comm., lib. ili., cap. 1, Docta Sanc- 
forum.) This Consiitution is the 
earliest utterance of the popes con- 
cerning church music—at least since 
innovations were attempted—that 
we possess. The abuses of which 
Pope John XXII. complained con- 
tinued to exist, and even to in- 
crease, till the time of the Council 
of Trent, when Palestrina produced 
that style of music which is known 
by his name, and -which, though 
built upon the plain chant, is as un- 
like it as Grecian is unlike Italian 
architecture. It is equally unlike 
modern music. It differs from 
plain chant, being an unbroken se- 
ries of artistically-construc ted har- 
monies, in which unison is un- 
known. It differs from modern mu- 
sic by the absolute disuse of instru- 
ments of any kind (even the organ), 
by the exclusion of all passages for 
soli, and by being written in plain 
chant tonality. “With the grave 
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Gregorian melody, learnedly elabo- 
rated in rigorous counterpoint, and 
reduced to greater clearness and 
elegance without any instrumental 
aid,” says Picchianti, “ Palestrina 
knew how to awaken among hi 
hearers mysterious, grand, deep, 
sensations that 
caused by the objects of an un- 
known world, or by superior pow- 
ers in the human imagination.” * 
(c.) Modern music differs essen- 
tially from all that went before it, 
and this difference is attributable 
to two principal causes: 1. The 
improvement in the manufacture 
and the use of instruments, and 
their introduction into the church; 
and, 2, The influence of theatrical 
music on that of the church, before 
alluded to. 
not be 


vague seemed 


Modern music could 
in ancient times, for the 
want of modern instruments. 
the perfection of the art of vaulting 
gave us that advance on the simple 
lines anf heavy masses of Grecian 
architecture which we have 
and Italian architecture, 
the modern developments in 
orchestration have changed th: 
whole character of music in t! 
church and out of it. 

The influence of operatic mus 


Gothic 


SO 


on that of the church is seen in th 
attempt of modern composers of 
church music tc make it dramatic. 
Church music, as Palestrina and 
the other great masters of the old 
Roman school had conceived it, 
had been treated as an emanation 
of pure sentiment, stripped of all 
human passion—as something ideal. 
The modern composers, on the con- 
trary, pretend by their music to ex- 
press dramatically the sense of thi 
text. They say that, to be dramatic 
it is not necessary to be theatrical, 
and they point to certain compos.- 


* Apud Bellasis, Afemorial af Cherudini. 
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tions of Cherubini, Beethoven, Hum- 
mel, and even Haydn, in which they 
say the contrary is practically de- 
monstrated.* 

It must, however, be confessed 
that modern composers, by trying 
to be dramatic, have more frequent- 
ly fallen into the great fault of 
being theatrical than they have 
avoided it. 

The use of instrumentation and 
of dramatic expression has given 
them immense scope, but their suc- 
cess bears no proportion to their 
talents, their opportunities, their 
numbers, and the immense quantity 
of their compositions. 

Like the Athenians of old (Acts 
xvil.) spoken of by S. Paul, they 
incessantly crave something new, 
and, in their search for novelty, 
more often give us what is novel 
and strange than what is beautiful 
and appropriate, so that their 
compositions hardly ever continue 
to be used for a long time; they 
are soon thrown aside and forgot- 
ten; and, indeed, we think it no ex- 
aggeration to say that, if all their 
compositions, except a very few, were 
burned, or should otherwise perish, 
the church would suffer no loss. 

In consequence of the failure of 
modern composers to meet the re- 
quirements of Catholic devotion, 
though their music has been intro- 
duced into our churches and given 
every chance of trial, complaints 
against it are heard on every side. 
We grumble about it in our con- 
versations ; we write against its ex- 
cesses in the public journals; bish- 
ops complain of it in pastoral let- 
ters; provincial councils are forced 
to issue decrees about it; the 
Sovereign Pontiffs themselves not 
unfrequently raise their voices, 
sometimes in warning, sometimes 


* Cf. Bellasis, loco cit. 
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in threats—in a word, the evil 
seems to have attracted general at- 
tention, as a similar evil did in the 
time of John XXII. and at the 
period of the Council of Trent, 
and a remedy is called for. 

I. On account of the unsatisfac- 
tory character of most modern com- 
positions, some have proposed that 
we should go back plainly and sim- 
ply to the original or plain song. 
This was proposed in two able ar- 
ticles in THe CATHOLIC WorLp, 
Dec., 1869, and Feb., 1870, and the 
Paulists of New York have actu- 
ally made the experiment. 

The reasons in favor of the re- 
sumption of plain chant and the 
exclusion of all other music may 
be stated thus: 

1. It is the original song of the 
church; it is of venerable antiquity; 
it was originated under ecclesias- 
tical influences, and has been sanc- 
tified by having been always asso- 
ciated with what is best and holiest 
in the history of the church. 

2. It is so dissimilar from the 
music of the world that it is recog- 
nized at once and by everybody as 
ecclesiastical, and can never be 
confounded with secular music. 

3. It possesses, when well sung, 
an air of stateliness and solemnity 
which is never reached by all the 
refinements and artifices of modern 
music. If it is less dramatic than 
figured music, it is also more ex- 
pressive, because in it the words of 
the ritual speak for themselves natu- 
rally and without affectation, and 
therefore most eloquently; where- 
as in figured music the words are 
made so subservient to the musical 
numbers, are so senselessly repeat- 
ed and so jumbled together, that 
their meaning is disguised rather 
than conveyed, and they cannot 
speak intelligibly to the mind, es- 
pecially of the uneducated. Now, 
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§. Paul says that psalmody should 
speak to the understanding; and 
Benedict XIV., speaking of S. Au- 
gustine, who used to be moved to 
tears by the Ambrosian chants he 
heard at Milan, says: “The music 
moved him indeed, but still more 
so the words he heard. But he 
would weep now also for grief; for 
although he heard the singing, he 
could not distinguish the words.” 

No one will dare to say that to 
the ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
every congregation the Requiem of 
Mozart, with all its beauty of mel- 
ody and its wealth of harmony, 
would be as expressive and as pro- 
vocative of the feelings proper to 
the funeral service as the old and 
ever-charming plain chant Re- 
quiem. 

4. Plain chant is the best safe- 
guard against vainglorious display 
and its host of attendant evils, be- 
cause it allows no scope for per- 
sonal exhibition, and does not give 
undue prominence to individuals. 

5. It is the only chant used in 
many places, and is found sufficient 
for the purposes of worship. 

6. It alone has had the express 
authorization of the church. 

This is a fair exposition of the 
arguments in favor of plain chant. 

We admit the full force of the 
arguments derived from the venera- 
ble antiquity of plain chant, its 
Christian. origin, its long and ex- 
clusive connection with the rites 
of religion, its dissimilarity with the 
music of the world, its simplicity, 
its impressiveness, and its incom- 
patibility with individual display ; 
but it must be remembered against 
it that it requires for its execution, 
especially here, where the know- 
ledge of it and the taste for it are 
to be acquired, conditions not easi- 
ly fulfilled; that its range is very 
limited; and that, however grand 
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the impression it sometimes creates, 
its resources are soon exhausted; 
whence to those who for a long 
time hear it and nothing else it be- 
comes extremely monotonous, and 
burdens the ear with a dull weight 
of sound not always tolerable. This 
will be admitted by all who in sem- 
inaries and monasteries have been 
most accustomed to hear it. 

In those countries where plain 
chant is exclusively used every 
sort of device is resorted to on festi- 
val days to escape its monotony, 
e.g., by harmonies on the chant 
which are out of all keeping with 
it, as also by interludes on the 
grand orgue, by which one-half of 
the words of the text are absolute- 
ly omitted, and the recollections 
of the world are frequently as 


vividly brought to mind as by any 
modern vocal compositions. 

No one will deny the appropri- 
ateness and impressiveness of plain 


chant on certain solemn  occa- 
sions, especially those of sorrow, 
but it is confessedly unequal to the 
task of evoking and expressing the 
feelings of Christian joy and tri- 
umph. If the plain chant Requiem 
is superior to Mozart’s, the Masses 
of Haydn are far more suitable to 
the joys of Easter-day than any- 
thing we can find in plain chant. 
The writer in THE CaTHoLt 
Wor-p before alluded to tells us 
that plain chant prays. Give me, 
he says, the chant that prays. But 
prayer is fourfold, like the Sacrifice 
of the Mass; viz., it is latreutic— 
that is, the homage of adoration; it 
is propitiatory, inasmuch as it tries 
to appease God’s anger; it is impe- 
tratory—that is, it asks and suppli- 
cates for what we need; but it is 
also eucharistic—that is, it gives 
God praise and_ thanksgiving. 
Now, if plain chant express: s bet- 
ter our feelings of adoration and 
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supplication, it certainly must bor- 
row from figured music the tri- 
umphant strains of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

However, if the argument from 
authority for plain chant held good, 
notwithstanding all we have said, 
we should instantly waive further 
discussion. But the force of this 
argument we absolutely deny. 

Dr. Burney has created the im- 
pression that the Council of Trent 
was at one time on the point of 
banishing figured music from the 
church. This was not the case. 
Benedict XIV. (I. xi., c. 7, De Syn. 
Diec.), following Cardinal Palla- 
vicini, the historian of the council, 
says: “It was proposed by some 
bishops, zealous for ecclesiastical 
discipline, that musical chant 
should altogether be banished from 
the churches, and the plain chant 
alone retained; [but] as others ob- 


served that this novelty [séc] would 
give rise to innumerable complaints 
and immense trouble, it was finally 
resolved, not that musical chants 
should be prohibited, but that they 
should be reformed, according to 
certain rules, to the requirements 


of piety and gravity.” And, in fact, 
the Council of Trent merely de- 
creed that Ordinaries should ban- 
ish from their churches that music 
in which, either by the organ or by 
the chant, anything lascivious or 
impure is introduced, in order that 
the house of God may seem to be 
and may be a house of prayer” 
(Sess. xxii., Decr. de obs. et ev. in 
cel. Missa.) The other decree (Sess. 
xxiv., cap. 12, De Ref.) adds nothing 
to this. 

The teaching of the theologians 
is much more lenient than that of 
many of our modern dogmatists. 

The great theologian, Suarez (De 
Orat. Voe., lib. iii., c. 8), arguing 
against Navarre, a rigorist of his 
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day, says: “It is a sufficient argu- 
ment that this use (of organic or 
figured music) is retained through- 
out the church, and that in the 
very church of Rome itself, and in 
the chapel of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the divine offices are sung after 
this manner.” He then proceeds to 
comment as strongly as any one on 
the danger of excesses and abuses ; 
only he does not seem to feel, either 
with the objectors of his day or 
with some writers of the present 
time, that figured music is intrin- 
sically mischievous, any more than 
that it is ecclesiastically irregular. 

A later and better authority, 
Benedict XIV., speaking as a theo- 
logian in his work De Synodo Diec., 
loco cit., and as Pope, in his Con- 
stitution Aunuus, 19th Feb., 1749, 
addressed to the bishops of the 
Pontifical States, says that it would 
be an extreme measure to banish 
figured music from the church, and 
that he considers it sufficient to 
banish such music as is theatrical 
(modi theatrales). 

Much has been made of the plea 
that plain chant is the only chant 
that has ever been expressly author- 
ized. 

Now, it must be remembered, 1, 
that when plain chant originated, 
music was not used outside of the 
church, and that in the dark ages 
churchmen were the only ones who 
knew music, and that the church 
was necessarily its guardian; and, 
2, that for three hundred years 
the church has treated her ew- 
thorized version with strange in- 
curia ; for of this chant there is now 
no version commanded (though the 
differences of versions are very re- 
markable indeed), and till within a 
year or two there was no version 
to which any special authorization or 
even recommendation was given by 
the popes. Even the version now 
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being prepared under the supervi- 
sion of the Roman Congregation 
of Rites is merely recommend- 
ed. 

We must be excused for this long 
argument about plain chant, but 
we have been forced into it by the 
exaggerations of the advocates of 
this chant, who are, like some of 
the advocates of Gothic architec- 
ture, extremists, and in their zeal 
fear not to censure the whole 
church, and even the Pope him- 
self. 

They indeed censure the church ; 
for the use of figured music has 
penetrated everywhere with epis- 
copal sanction and Papal toleration, 
and, say what we may, it must be 
admitted that all the theories ad- 
vanced for the exclusive use of 
plain chant have invariably fallen 
to the ground under the hand of 
practice. 

We deny, then, the obligation of 
confining ourselves to plain chant, 
if we except that which is in the 
Missal and the Pontifical, and which 
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contains what is sung by the priest 
or bishop at the altar. 

But while we deny the obligation 
of using the plain chant exclusive- 
ly, we would retain a large portion 
of it, 1, because there are parts of 
it so appropriate to special services 
that we can invent nothing better; 
such as the Requiem, the Lamenta- 
tions, the Veni Creator, and many 
hymns, and the incomparable 
psalm tones, as charming to-day as 
when heard by S. Augustine, who 
says of them: “As the voices 
flowed into my ears, truth was in- 
stilled into my heart, and the affec- 
tions of piety overflowed in tears 
of joy.” 2. Because, like our vest- 
ments and other appendages of our 
ceremonial, it carries us back to 
the never-to-be-forgotten past. 3. 
Because by being used alternately 
(as in the Papal choir) with music 
of a different and more modern 
character, it contributes most pow- 
erfully, by the effect of contrast, to 
the dignity and grandeur of church 
celebrations. 


Tt MONTH, 
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CERTAINLY, no more am I glad- 
dened by the emulous reflections 
which the earth and sea, with dark 
shades and distant projections, 
form; when alike in charms and 
powers the sparkling foam con- 
petes with snow-white flowers, for 
the garden, envious of the curling 
waves of ocean, loves to imitate 
their motion, and the amorous 
zephyr gives back the perfumes 
which it drinks in by blowing over 
the shining waters, and makes the 


waving leaves an ocean of bright 
flowers; when the sea, sad to view 
the natural beauties of the garden, 
while it tries to adorn its own realm, 
destroys its majestic mien, and, sub- 
ject to second laws, blends with 
sweet effect fields of blue with 
waves of green; colored now like 
heaven’s blue dome, now plum- 
ed with various hues, the garden 
seems a sea of flowers, and the sea 
a garden of bright foam.—Cadde- 
ron. 
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CONCLUDED, 


I RETURN to some incidents in our 
journey to and arrival at Dublin. 
Goold’s Cross is the nearest station 
to the Rock of Cashel, from which 
it is distant about five miles. We 
alight here. We go to visit one who 
is kin and more than kind. His 
lares are enshrined at Mora House. 
An Irish conveyance, called a cover- 
ed car, takes us thither pretty 
comfortably. There are three kinds 
of cars for the transportation of 
travellers in Ireland, not including 
the “low-backed car” which is, or 
was, designed for the movement of 
farm produce, and, according to 
Sam Lover, of rustics on ante-nup- 
tial expeditions intent. Apropos, 
[ did not see a specimen of the 
“low-backed car” from Queens- 
town to Kingstown. That time- 
honored and poetical vehicle seems 
to have given place to a modern 
box-cart, in the East and South at 
least. The three varieties of car 
above mentioned belong to the 
genus known as_ jaunting-cars. 
First, there is the “ outside car,” 
on which the passengers are seated 
facing outward and back to back. 
The space between the backs of 
the sitters is railed off into a place 
for baggage—or, Anglicé, luggage— 
called the “ well.” It is one of the 
wells in which truth is not always 
to be found. At the front end of 
“the well” is a raised seat for the 
driver. The “outside car” fur- 
nishes seats for from two to three 


persons on each side. When the 
seats are not full, the driver usual- 
ly sits on a side “to balance the 
cyar.” The “inside car” is the 
converse of the “outside.” In the 
former the sitters face each other ; 
their legs are in a space between 
the wheels, instead of outside them, 
as on the latter. It is entered by 
a small door at the back. The 
driver occupies a raised seat in 
front. The “covered car” is an 
“inside ” with a high, square cover- 
ing of black oil-cloth. It is used 
in rainy weather. It has some dis- 
advantages. You can see only 
through the curtain at the back. 
There are no openings at the sides, 
and the small glazed apertures in 
front are placed too high to admit . 
even of an occasional glimpse of 
the face of Nature. You can only 
see the dame from behind. Both 
the “inside” and the “covered 
car” have a tendency to tilt back- 
wards. You are eternally slipping 
down the seat toward the door. A 
sudden start may drop you out like 
a too well-warmed plate from the 
hand of a greedy guest. I came 
near dropping out once or twice in 
a ride of a few miles. In one of 
these conveyances it is wise to take 
a double hitch around infant Amer- 
ica. 

A hearty welcome meets us at 
Mora House. It is situated in the 
heart of a most lovely country. 
The house is embowered in trees 
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and shrubbery. The walls, offices, 
and outhouses are covered with 
ivy. Along the front of the house 
is a conservatory. Around it are 
parterres with evergreens and early 
flowers, and borders of dark-green 
box. Broad pastures, spreading 
their green slopes into the distance, 
are relieved here and there by 
clumps of tall oaks. Cattle and 
sheep dot the landscape, giving it 
life without taking from its beauti- 
ful repose. In the background the 
Rock of Cashel, with its ruins and 
lofty round tower, rears its grim 
silhouette against the evening sky. 
The frame of the picture is com- 
pleted by the mountains of misty 
blue in the far distance. Among 
them towers the peak from which, 
according to tradition, his sable 
majesty—in a very hungry moment 
doubtless—is said to have taken a 
“Devil’s Bit.” Over all this is 
spread a sky half blue, half cloud, 
with the softest of clare-obscures. 
What a feeling of peace steals over 
my soul as I look upon this sweet 
landscape! What a lovely spot for 
that retirement, “friend to life’s 
decline,” 


*To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
And keep the lamp from wasting by repose”! 


Alas! there is no such gentle 
decline for us, poor nomads of the 
New World! We must work with 
tongue, or pen, or sword, or pencil 
by the failing light of the lamp 
until the last of its flickering rays 
dies into darkness for ever. 

After luncheon our gentle cousin 
takes us to look at his horses and 
his dogs. One is a Mount St. Ber- 
nard, « colossal brute and a prime 
favorite. Then we visit his kitchen 
garden, and his cows, and his bee- 
hives, and, in short, everything that 
is his. Next we examine the paint- 
ings and the photographs; among 
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the former a life-size oil-painting, 
by O’Keefe, of an uncle, a univer- 
sity man, a brilliant scholar, who 
sat in more than one professor's 
chair. 

Thus we occupied the time until 
dinner was announced. Then we 
sat down to one of those long- 
drawn-out, old-fashioned dinners 
which commence at six in the eve- 
ning and end any time before mid- 
night. Gentle cousin, having heard 
the Lady from Idaho express a de- 
sire to see an Irish turf-fire, had 
one made in the dining-room; and 
a bright, pleasant, cheerful, cleanly 
fire itis. We persuaded the ladies 
to honor in the breach, for this 
once, the absurd British custom of 
withdrawing from the table after the 
dessert. What a pleasant evening 
we spent! 

Next morning we found rain still 
falling. It softened the atmosphere 
without obscuring it. The Rock 
of Cashel loomed up grimly but 
distinctly in the distance. 

There is now little that is regal 
about “Cashel of the Kings.” It 
has its ruins, but nothing else. The 
approaches to the ruins show more 
of poverty and discomfort than | 
remember to have seen in any other 
town in Ireland. There is a ma- 
jesty about the ruins. The rock 
on which they stand is about three 
hundred feet high. There is a 
lofty round tower in a good state 
of preservation. The frescos in 
one of the halls, said to have been 
the council-chamber, are in a state 
of wonderful freshness. The floors 
of some of the apartments in the 
second story seem as perfect as 
ever they could have been. The 
carved stone-work over the porch 
of one of the entrances—to Cor- 
mac’s Chapel, I think—is the ad- 
miration of connoisseurs. Every 
foot of this ground awakens a his- 
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torical remembrance. I see the 
rude rulers of ancient Ireland as- 
sembled in their regal state. The 
second Henry and Edward Bruce 
pass before my mind’s eye. I see 
that fierce and unscrupulous no- 
bleman, the eighth of the Geraldine 
earls of Kildare, and think of his 
astonishing ideas of right and 
wrong. When Mormon Harry took 
him to task for burning the Cathe- 
dral of Cashel, he pleaded as his 
excuse that when he fired the 
church he thought the bishop was 
in it! What a pleasant neigh- 
bor Lord Gerald must have 
been! 

We have a delightful drive to the 
little old town of Thurles. The 
green of the fields and the hedges 
is enhanced by the contrast of 
thousands of soft, yellow primroses. 
How purely fresh those primroses 
look! Here bunches of violets 
peer forth bashfully, their modest 
little faces freshly washed by the 
gently-dropping rain ! 

Thurles is a station on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. 
There we take rail for Dublin. It 
is an old town with a quaint old 
ivy-mantled tower which dates from 
the XIIIth century. The tower 
stands by a bridge, and watches over 
an infant stream that becomes a 
broad river before it reaches the 
sea. It is a relic of the time when 
Thuries was a walled town. Thurles 
is the seat of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. ‘There are two 
convents, the Presentation and the 
Ursuline. ‘The Sisters of the form- 
er institution devote themselves to 
the education of the poor. The 
Ursuline Sisters have an academy 
for young ladies of the wealthier 
and more aristocratic classes. The 
Presentation school gets a share of 
the Government educational fund, 
and is subject to the supervision of 
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the Government inspectors. The 
mode of teaching in the Presenta- 
tion school is very similar to that 
of the public schools in New York. 
The children sang in chorus re- 
markably well. There is also a 
collegiate institution for the educa- 
tion of candidates for the priest- 
hood. We visited both convents, 
and were kindly and hospitably 
received. 

Among the objects most worthy 
of a visit is the cathedral, which in 
taste and magnificence of decora- 
tion promises to surpass all mo- 
dern ecclesiastical buildings in Ire- 
land. It has rich marbles from 
Italy, fine specimens of native 
marble, /apis lazuli and verd-antique, 
in stones that are worth their weight 
in gold. Some of the work on the 
altars is exquisite. The cathedral 
will be a superb memorial of the 
piety and taste of the present arch- 
bishop, Dr. Leahy. We had the 
pleasure of visiting, and being visit- 
ed by, that distinguished ecclesias- 
tic and most refined and courteous 
gentleman. Very kindly and hos- 
pitably did he entreat us. 

About four or five miles from 
Thurles are the ruins of Holy Cross 
Abbey. Our ride thither was 
through a delightful country in all 
the humid beauty of an Irish spring. 
The ruins are not extensive. They 
have been so often and so minutely 
described that a detailed descrip- 
tion isnot necessary here. Besides, 
I am not writing a guide-book. I 
must mention, however, a stone bal- 
ustrade which is quite artistic in its 
effect. The principal window is a 
splendid piece of work. It is in 
excellent preservation. There are 
a number of tombs of considerable 
age in the abbey. Near the princi- 
pal window is one to which a sin- 
gular legend is attached, Jt was 
related to us by the guardian of the 
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place, an old woman of eighty, 
but hale and hearty, chatty and 
cheerful—such a pleasant female 
Old Mortality as the immortal Sir 
Walter would have loved to study 
and depict. I have often wondered 
at the cheerfulness with which the 
old among the Irish poor bear the 
burden of lengthened existence. 
The tomb is of stone, and in its up- 
per surface is a hollow. The old 
woman told us that it was worn by 
a rain-drop which for many years 
fell unceasingly from the roof until 
the constant dropping wore into the 
stone the hollow that we saw. The 
drop began to fall on the commis- 
sion of some crime, or some offence 
against the church—she did not 
recollect which—by “one of the 
family’ — “ perhaps some trouble 
with the priest of the parish.” It 
continued to fall, drip, drip, drip, 
rain or shine, year in and year out, 
until the crime was atoned for, 
or the offence pardoned, or the 
family sold out and left the country. 
Then the drop ceased to fall, and 
has never fallen since. 

“ Do you think the story is really 
true?” asked the Lady from Idaho 
of the old custodian. 

“Do I think its thrue, ma’am ?”’ 
said the old woman, giving her ter- 
ritorial ladyship a diplomatic look. 
“Shure, it isn’t for the likes o’ 
me to be denyin’ the likes of that. 
And shure, ma’am, can’t you see the 
hole for yourself?” 

“Of course. There is no better 
proof than that.” 

“ And don’t you see, ma’am, that 
it’s rainin’ now at the very minnit 
that I'm talkin’ to ye ?” 

“There certainly can be no 
doubt about that,” replied the Lady 
from Idaho, glancing upwards at 
the umbrella which Cousin George 
held over her head. 

“ And don’t you see, ma’am, that 
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niver a dhrop falls on the tomb 
where the hole is, now ?”’ added the 
old woman triumphantly. 

“I do indeed,” replied Mme. 
Idaho. “That last argument is 
conclusive. Even if it were not, I 
am of easy faith in such matters.” 

“ And wisely so,” chimed in Cou- 
sin George. “ Doubting Thomas 
makes a miserable traveller. He 
loses the pleasures of travel jn the 
search for proofs that he is not en- 
joying himself without proper war- 
rant. If he finds evidence for us 
that our pleasures of assuciation 
are not justified by fact, that we 
have no right to be pleased by le- 
gends he can disprove, we tell him 
he is a fool for his pains. We do 
not want his facts. We are deter- 
mined to believe in our favorite 
legends, in spite of him and all the 
Gradgrinds in the world.” 

The old woman looked at Cousin 
George with rather a puzzled air. 
She had listened most attentively, 
leaning her old head forward, and 
with withered forefinger pushing 
back her mob-cap from her time- 
dulled ear; but Cousin George’s 
harangue was evidently Greek to 
her. She instinctively divined, 
nevertheless, that George was talk- 
ing on her side of the question; 
for she said, nodding her head ap- 
provingly the while : 

“Faith, and shure it’s mighty 
right ye are, yer honor!” 

A gratuity, calculated according 
to the American standard, resulted 
in a series of blessings and a succes- 
sion of antique “dips,” known as 
“courtesies” by the Irish peasant 
women of a past generation. 

We took the cars again at 
Thurles on our way Dublin-ward. 

There is an air of comfort and 
solidity about the few farm-houses 
we notice on our route, but they 
were indeed few. The proportion 
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of land under tillage was compara- 
tively very small. The country 
seemed generally to be in pastur- 
age. Large flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle were to be seen. 
‘The small proprietors and farmers 
had disappeared. We saw a cou- 
ple of women working in the fields. 
This annoyed the Lady from Idaho 
very much. She said that no mat- 
ter how beautiful the landscape 
might be, that blot destroyed all 
her enjoyment of it. Our travel- 
ling companion, Viator, bade her 
season her admiration for a while 
until she reached the interior 
of Germany, where she would see 
many a team of wayward sisters 
harnessed to the plough and driven 
by a beery lord of the creation. 
Mme. Idaho said she did not want 
to go where such sights could be 
seen. 

We pass Kildare, with its 
world-famed “Curragh,” an exten- 
sive flat,on which a few thousand 
British troops were encamped at 
the time. At every station we find 
a policeman or two casting argus 
eyes over things in general. Phy- 
sically, the policemen—the “ Royal 
Irish Constabulary ’”"— are among 
the finest specimens of the genus 
homo 1 have seen. They are tall, 
generally over six feet, and magnifi- 
cently moulded. Their uniform, 
though somewhat sombre, is in 
good taste: a dark, green tunic and 
trousers, with a small, visorless for- 
age-cap ornamented in front with 
a harp in scarlet. 

Clondalkin, which is within a few 
miles of Dublin, possesses a round 
tower in excellent preservation. It 
is about eighty feet high. The en- 
trance is about twelve feet from 
the ground. It has four openings 
or windows some ten feet below 
the roof. 

We are in Dublin, at King’s 
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Bridge terminus, so called from 
being near the bridge erected over 
the Liffey to commemorate the 
visit to Dublin of the fourth of the 
royal ‘personages so unflatteringly 
designated by the author of Childe 
Harold. A charming Irish land- 
scape greets the eye as you ap- 
proach the city; on the left the 
prettiest portion of the Liffey and 
the Phoenix Park; on the right a 
gently-undulating expanse of green 
fields bordered by old trees and 
dotted with ancient churches and 
picturesque cottages, bounded in 
the distance by the soft outline of 
the Wicklow Hills. 

One of our party expected to 
meet a brother whom he had not 
seen since they were both boys 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Arrived at the terminus, and once 
more restored to liberty by the un- 
locking of the carriage-doors, he 
looked around anxiously for the in- 
dividual he expected to find wait- 
ing for him. He could pick out 
no one in the crowd whom he could 
claim as a brother. 

“T do not think there is any one 
here,” said Mr. Hibernicus with an 
air of disappointment, after vainly 
peering into the faces of a dozen 
gentlemen, who seemed rather sur- 
prised by his close scrutiny. 

“What kind of a brother do you 
expect, Mr. Hibernicus?” asked 
the Lady from Idaho. 

“T assure you, my dear madam,” 
replied Mr. Hibernicus, “I have 
not the remotest idea what Jack 
looks like now. He was quite a 
boy when we parted, and I have not 
seen even a photograph of him 
since. I hoped that instinct would 
reveal to me, as to honest Jack 
Falstaff, the ‘ true prince.’” 

We stood irresolute for a mo- 
ment, when a gentleman with a 
long beard @ lAméricaine ap- 
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proached our group. Raising his 
hat, and acknowledging the pre- 
sence of ladies by a bow, he said to 
Mr. Hibernicus, who was still en- 
deavoring to bring his instinct into 
play: 

“May I ask, sir, if you are look- 
ing for anybody ?” 

“YT am looking for my brother, 
sir,” replied Mr. Hibernicus. “ Per- 
mit me to inquire if you expect any 
one?” 

“I expect my brother,” returned 
the gentleman. 

“ Are you Jack?” 

“Tam Jack.” 

“ How are you, Jack?” 

And the brothers, after a vigor- 
ous hand-shake and some inquiries 
after “So-and-so,” took things as 
coolly as if they had only been 
parted a quarter of an hour instead 
of a quarter of a century. 

Decidedly, people born to the 
English tongue have a horror of 
anything approaching to demon- 
strative sensibility. ‘They have no- 
thing dramatic about them. What 
a scene two Frenchmen or two 
Italians would have made out of 
such a meeting after many roving 
years! During the days when a 
generous and romantic credulity 
gave me undeserved credit for 
burning the midnight oil over 
Homer and Horace, I had a 
French student-friend named 1’Ori- 
ent—an ami intime of six months’ 
standing. L’Orient made a six 
weeks’ trip to England, and I was 
at the station to receive the great 
traveller when he returned. 

“Te revoila toi! Comment vas- 
tu?” said I, putting forth my hand 
for a friendly shake. But l’Orient 
was not to be put off with anything 
so commonplace as the usual En- 
glish pump-handle reception. 

“ Enjin, je te revois !” he exclaim- 
ed, throwing his arms around me, 
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“ 


ce cher ami! Ce brave Jeem! 
Ce vieux de la vieille!” And put- 
ting a hand behind each of my 
ears, thus rendering escape impos- 
sible, he kissed me vigorously on 
both cheeks. Then we walked to- 
ward our hotel, l’Orient holding 
my hand in his. We met Jules; 
and l’Orient left me, and threw 
himself on Jules: “Ce cher Jules! 
Ce brave Jules!” etc., etc., and per- 
formed a double osculation on 
Jules. Next we met Victor, and 
then Benoit and several others, each 
of whom was accosted by 1’Orient 
and embraced in the same effusive 
manner. Our two brothers meet 
after a separation of half a century 
with a simple “How are you, 
Jack?” anda hand-shake. What de- 
monstration would be lively enough 
for my old friend l’Orient under 
such circumstances? Yet l’Orient 
did not feel a tithe of what Jack 
and his brother felt. I often think 
it would be better for us if we were 
more demonstrative. We should 
perhaps be better satisfied with our- 
selves, and perhaps others would 
be better satisfied with us also. 

I had directed my telegram frum 
Queenstown to a wrong number, 
but the telegraph people took the 
trouble to find the person to whom 
it was addressed. I have had oc- 
casion frequently to use the postal 
telegraph. I have found its man- 
agement admirable. The post-of- 
fice department is also excellently 
well conducted. If there is any 
possibility of delivery, a letter is 
sure to be delivered. One of my 
friends writes a hand so hard to 
decipher that I can generally 
achieve most success in unravelling 
its mysteries by turning his mis- 
sives upside down and studying 
his hieroglyphics in an inverted 
position. He wrote to me at Dub- 
lin, and addressed me at a street 
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unknown to the Dublin diréctory. 
In New York this would have 
been the last of the letter. The 
Dublin post-officials referred the 
letter from one postal district to 
the other until the person to whose 
care it was addressed was found, 
and it was forwarded to Paris, 
where I happened to be at the 
time. 

Dublin occupies both sides of 
the Liffey. The river runs through 
the city from east to west. The 
streets along its banks are subdi- 
vided into “quays.” The banks 
are faced with granite, of which 
the parapets are also constructed. 
The river is spanned by nine hand- 
some bridges, seven of stone and 
two of iron. The river streets ex- 
tend about three miles on either 
side. Each block, as we would say 
in New York, has a different name. 
Thus there is Usher’s Quay, Mer- 
chants’ Quay, Wellington Quay, 
etc.,.on the north side, extending 
from the Phoenix Park gate to the 
North Wall Lighthouse. On the 
south side are Arran Quay, King’s 
Inn Quay, ‘where the Four Courts 
are situated, Upper Ormond Quay 
and Lower, Eden Quay, Cus- 
tom-House Quay, etc. The en- 
tire street reaches from King’s 
Bridge to the end of the South 
Wall at Dublin Bar Lighthouse. 
The Liffey may be considered as 
the diameter of a circle in which 
Dublin is contained; the circular 
roads which run around it de- 
scribe the circumference. West of 
Carlisle Bridge, which is the head 
of navigation, the Liffey is a dull 
and uninviting stream, especially 
at low water. It is not more than 
eighty yards wide. The mouths 
of the sewers which empty into it 
are some feet above low-water 
mark. Their contributions to its 
by no means pellucid flood are not 
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agreeable to contemplate eithe 
from an esthetic or from a sanitary 
point of view. I should suppose the 
quays to be unhealthy places for 
residence. One must have the 
suicidal mania very strong indeed 
who would throw himself into the 
Liffey between King’s and Carlisle 
Bridges. Beyond King’s Bridge 
you get into the country, where the 
stream is not defiled by the filth 
of the city. 

Sackville Street is the principal 
street of Dublin. It is about twice 
as wide as Broadway, but is not 
longer than from Canal Street to 
Houston Street. Its shortness 
takes away from its impressiveness. 
At the foot of Sackville Street 
stands Nelson’s Pillar, a Doric col- 
umn about a hundred and twenty 
feet high, with a figure of the great 
admiral leaning against a capstan 
on the summit. A fine view can be 
had on a clear day (which is not 
always to be had) from the top of 
the monument, to which you may 
ascend by a spiral staircase in the 
interior on payment of a small fee. 
The steps at the base of the col- 
umn are generally occupied by 
squatting idlers of all ages. Ona 
fine day—#.e., when it does not rain 
—every inch of sitting space is oc- 
cupied. Belated “ squatters ” may be 
seen waiting for hours until place 
is made by the retirement of some 
of the sitting members. Then a 
general rush is made for the vacant 
place. Here the politics of the 
nation and of the universe are dis- 
cussed by the unwashed politicians 
of the Irish capital. I endeavored 
to ascertain how these squatters 
manage to live; but I was told that 
it is one of those mysteries which 
no one can penetrate. 

The General Post-Office and the 
Rotunda are near the monument. 
The Post-Office is a fine structure 
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of stone with a portico of Ionic 
pillars five feet in diameter. Its 
pediment is surmounted by three 
statues: Ireland at the apex, Fi- 
delity on the left, and Mercury on 
the right. In certain post-offices 
that we wot of Mercury would in- 
deed be the right statue in the 
right place, and might be consider- 
ed to have a double significance 
as a celestial messenger and a 
patron of thieving post-office 
clerks. 

Certain tourists have claimed for 
Sackville Street the proud pre-emi- 
nence of being “the finest thor- 
oughfare in Europe.” I do not 
think the claim well founded. I 
do not consider it equal to some 
of the new boulevards in Paris, or 
even to some of those in Brussels. 
It is certainly grand and imposing 
as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. Sackville Street, how- 
ever, presents a lively scene ona fine 
afternoon. Beautiful women, well- 
dressed gentlemen, rich toilets, 
and magnificent equipages may 
then be seen; the toilets superior 
to anything to be seen out of Paris, 
the equipages not to be equalled 
out of London. Nothing that I 
have seen on the Continent of Eu- 
rope can compare with the “ turn- 
outs” and “cattle ” driven in Dub- 
lin. The most beautiful equipage 
I have noticed, and at the same 
time the chastest in its elegant sim- 
plicity, was that of Earl Spencer, 
the present viceroy; four dark 
bays—blood-horses—with _ postil- 
lions and outriders in a dark livery 
almost black, with white buckskin 
breeches and top-boots. Not a 
brass button or strip of tawdry 
gold lace to be seen. Compared 
with this equipage, the state car- 
riages at Buckingham Palace and 
those at Versailles looked like cir- 
cus wagons, 
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Carlisle Bridge, the embouchure 
of Sackville Street, being consider- 
ably narrower than the street, is 
generally the scene of something 
like a “ Broadway jam.” Ona busy 
day it reminds one of the Fulton 
Street crossing—even to the police- 
man. 

The e#ite of Dublin, however, 
will be found in Grafton Street 
about four p.m. This street, though 
narrow—narrower even than Broad 
way—is the brightest, cheeriest 
street in Dublin. It is laid with 
asphaltum, and is delightfully free 
from mud or noise. It is the fash- 
ionable shopping-street. Equipa- 
ges in the very perfection of good 
taste may be seen in long lines at 
both sides of the street in front of the 
principal shops, while ranks of mag- 
nificent “ Yellowplushes,” in rich liv- 
eries and powdered heads, wait, with 
the grand imperturbability of flunky 
dignity, to open the carriage-door 
for madame or “ my lady.” 

I have already said that th: 
Irish in Ireland are becoming a seri- 
ous people. I did not meet a single 
specimen of the Irish joker, indis- 
pensable to the tourist in Ireland 
a quarter of a century ago. If he 
ever existed as they represented 
him, the railways have killed him. 
Now there is no time for display 
of wit, so called. I think the ex- 
tinction of the genus “joker” is 
something to be grateful for. I did 
not see any evidence of suffering 
among the laboring classes or any 
more raggedness than in England, 
France, or Germany. Artisans are 
becoming scarce, and can command 
good wages. It is hard to get agri- 
cultural laborers; they can almost 
set their own terms. Those who 
may be obtained cannot be kept 
very long; they work merely to save 
enough to join their relatives and 
friends in the Land of the Free. 
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The traditional costume of the 
stage Irishman is as rarely seen in 
Ireland as the short-waisted, long- 
tailed coat, and striped trousers of 
the stage Yankee in the United 
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States. I saw but one pair of 
“ knee-breeches ” between Cork and 
Kingstown. 
I did not 
shillelah, 


encounter a single 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


UPROOTING THORNS. 


“You are happy, then!” F. Chev- 
reuse said to Mr. Schéninger the 
next evening when they were talk- 
ing together. 

His companion repeated the 
word with a doubting inflection. 
“T have always associated the idea 
of happiness with excitement,” he 
said; “and I am too calm for that. 
I should say that I am deeply satis- 
fied.” 

Mr. Schéninger had been re- 
hearsing in the church the music 
for the next day, and F. Chevreuse 
had sat in the sanctuary listening, 
marking with what will and effect 
the leader accomplished his work. 
He showed small regard, indeed, 
for the vanity or the personal dig- 
nity of the singers he was training, 
but the success was admirable. If 
the men and women around him 
had been organ-pipes or keys, he 
could scarcely have treated them 
with less ceremony. When the re- 
hearsal was over, he dismissed 
them without a word, except the 
command to be promptly in their 
places the next morning. Know- 
ing the touchiness of singers in gen- 
eral, and the peculiar touchiness of 
some of his own choir, the priest ful- 
ly expected to see some manifesta- 


tion of resentment among them ; but 
they seemed merely surprised and a 
little awe-struck, and, after a momen- 
tary hesitation, withdrew in silence, 
leaving the organist alone in the 
loft, with the soft gloaming paint- 
ing the air about him, as he closed 
the instrument with tender care, 
and drew the curtain about it. 

While waiting for him to come 
down, the priest perceived for the 
first time a lady dressed in deep 
mourning, who knelt near the door, 
and who quietly followed the sing- 
ers from the church. Miss Pem- 
broke had the habit of visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament at. this hour; 
and she was, moreover, making a 
Novena, which she had begun the 
night before, with a special inten- 
tion. In that Novena her dear 
Sisters at the convent had joined, 
only Sister Cecilia knowing what 
the intention was. 

Mr. Schéninger went into the 
house with F. Chevreuse, and stood 
with him at an open window look- 
ing out in that exquisite hour when 
day and night meet in mid-air, the 
sunset not yet relinquishing all its 
rose and gold, the night drawing 
only her tenderest film of purple 
across the sky, and crushing back 
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her trembling stars like glimmering 
tears crushed between dark-fringed 
eyelids. 

The two men looked out, both 
unconsciously pleased because the 
evening was beautiful and spring in 
its freshness, and consciously think- 
ing of other things. 

“ They are all taking their places 
again,” Mr. Schéninger said, after 
looking upward a moment in si- 
lence. “My patriarchs and pro- 
phets! I hated to see them dis- 
crowned, and growing dim, and 
fading away into myths. Now they 
burn out again with a greater splen- 
dor than ever. The church of the 
fulfilment has never shown such 
men as my prophetic church. The 
glory of the later ritual is theirs. 
When the church which sees would 
express her emotion, she borrows 
the song of the men who foresaw. 
‘They were a grand race. I would 
like to build a church, and dedicate 
it to King David, and have a stone 
statue of him playing on his harp 
over against the altar.” 

F. Chevreuse smiled, but said 
nothing. He was watching with 
intense interest the development of 
this new Christian, who took his re- 
ligion as he might have taken a 
crown. Mr. Schéninger had an 
odd way of performing what in any 
one else would have been acts of 
humility with a proud unconscious- 
ness, Or an unconscious pride that 
was a little puzzling. Of what is 
commonly called piety he showed 
not a sign; yet he did without hesi- 
tation or apparent effort what or- 
dinary piety shrinks from. One 
might say that he possessed a sub- 
lime common sense, which, perceiv- 
ing the relative importance of God 
and man, worshipped God as a 
matter of course, taking no thought 
whether man were pleased or not. 
Certainly, had any religious perse- 
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cution threatened him, he would 
have taken it as a piece of astonish- 
ing impertinence. 

F. Chevreuse had only just 
checked in himself an intention to 
compliment the convert on what he 
took to be the bravery of his pro- 
fession of faith the evening before, 
finding that Mr. Schéninger had 
been as disregardful of the crowd 
who had listened to him as if they 
had been wooden posts; and he 
refrained also from referring to the 
cool “Oh! come to think of it, I 
do not eat meat to-day,” with 
which he had that day, at the hotel 
table, sent his plate away in the 
face of a score of staring people, 
who, however, did not venture to 
smile. 

If any one had exhorted him not 
to be ashamed of God, he would 
probably have asked simply, Do 
you think I am a fool ? 

Their conversation approached 
this topic after a while. 

“One thing that has always as- 
tonished me is the mean spirit so 
many Christians have,” Mr. Sché- 
ninger said. “ Their religion seems 
to degrade rather than ennoble their 
character. They make such grand, 
heroic talk because they overcome 
some contemptible temptation 
which a pagan should be ashamed 
to yield to, and seem to regard 
themselves as constant proofs of 
special divine interposition because 
they are not habitual liars, thieves, 
and robbers. ‘They delight, appar- 
ently, in calling themselves misera- 
ble and worthless, which is a shame 
to them and a contradiction of 
God. If they had been so worth- 
less, the Almighty would not have 
taken so great pains to be recon- 
ciled to them.” 

“You are regarding the dignity 
of man, not that of God,” remark- 
ed the priest quietly. Then, see- 
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ing that his companion did not 
understand his meaning, added: 
“These expressions of humility 
and abasement come with sincerity 
only from those souls which, gazing 
heavenward, have seen so much of 
the glory. of God that they shrink 
to nothingness in comparison. It 
is by looking at him that they grow 
small in their own eyes, and their 
little faults, if you would call them 
so, become so mountainous in ap- 
pearance. There is, indeed, an 
immense dignity in man, but he 
loses in contemplating it; for there 
is sure to grow up in his soul as 
immense a pride and egotism. We 
are quite safe when we leave our 
honors to the guardianship of the 
God who gave them, and occupy 
our minds in caring for his honor, 
which was once so fatally lost sight 
of that all mankind were smitten 
with a curse. We are a fallen race. 
Adam and Eve could once walk 
with heads erect in the face of 
heaven, but no human being since.” 

Seeing his pupil frown, F. Chev- 
reuse added more lightly: “ But I 
do not think it worth while to 
make the devil of too much conse- 
juence. Our Lord said, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ Now, most 
people would be afraid to have the 
devil behind them. They would 
be continually peeping over their 
shoulder to see what he was about. 
His great strength is in our mis- 
conception of him. I don’t sup- 
pose any man ever yielded to him 
and consented to offend God but 
he was astonished afterward to see 
how easily he might have conquer- 
ed, and how small was the bribe for 
which he had sacrificed so much.” 

“ The devil, too,” said Mr. Sché- 
ninger with an odd little smile. 
Must I accept him?” 

“No; you must reject him,” re- 
torted the priest. 
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And then came question after 
question. How did the church 
explain this? What was the mean- 
ing of that? F. Chevreuse found 
his philosophy and theology some- 
what tested by this searching ques- 
tioner, who, without doubting, wish- 
ed that all things should be made 
plain to him. 

“TI always had a tender feeling 
for Christ,” he said, “ and sometimes 
a slight questioning if he might not 
be the Messias; but only last night 
were the needed links supplied 
which made my fragmentary acqui- 
escences a single conviction. But 
though satisfied with Christ, I am 
not satisfied with religion as I see 
it. There are too many trumpery 
glozes and comments and compli- 
cations. I like common sense in 
religion, and without it religion 
has no dignity in my eyes. No- 
thing, not even his humility and 
love, Was more conspicuous in the 
character of Jesus Christ than his 
common sense and consistency. 
How honest he was! I say it with 
all reverence and adoration. How 
free he was from evasion and po- 
licy, and that prudence which is 
founded on an infinite number of 
small lies! He always detected a 
fallacy, and exposed it; and he was 
constantly appealing to the reason 
and good sense of his followers. 
When he propounded a mystery, it 
was not a mystery because it was 
involved and obscure, but because 
it was so great that we could not 
see all the parts of it. His myste- 
ries hang like suns in space. How 
little there is in common between 
his transparent nobleness and the 
petty tricks of, I must say, the ma- 
jority of Christians, their weights 
and measures for the offences they 
may dare against him, and those 
which are over the permitted guilt, 
their excuses, their compromises ! 
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Why, sir, there never was a time 
when I did not think, there never 
will be a time when I shall not 
believe, that the greatest foes to 
the Christian church are Christians 
themselves.” 

“You are quite right,” F. Chev- 
reuse answered with an air of sor- 
row and mortification. “ There isa 
vast difference between Christ and 
Christians. He is God, and we are 
men. And it is the thought of this 
difference which makes us walk 
with that downcast face which so 
offended you a few minutes ago. 
Do not come to too many decisions 
at once. Wait, and learn by expe- 
rience. Here in your reach now is 
all the splendor of faith, a free gift 
for you to work out your life by. 
Your privileges are peculiar. You 
have had no sacrament to misuse ; 
and when you are baptized, you 
will stand as new and sinless a man 
as Adam was at his creation. In 
that instant, if your intention is 
pure, you will possess heaven in 
your soul, It does not often fall to 
the lot of a man to be sure of such 
happiness. Let us how you 
will use the privilege. Show us, if 
you will, the ideal Christian, and 
we will be glad to see and imitate 
him. But beware of pride !” 

“My dear Y’ exclaimed 


see 


friend ! 
Mr. Schéninger, “I did not mean 
to be presuming nor to wound you. 
I am sure you do not wish me to 
say it, but to me you, at least, are 
perfect.” 

F. Chevreuse laughed slightly. 
“Only wait and see,” he said. 
“And now a score or two of peni- 
tents are waiting to confess, and F. 
O’Donovan is wondering if I am 
going to let him stay in the confes- 
sional till midnight. I must leave 
you. Why do you not go up and 
see Mrs. Ferrier? She has been 
anxiously, inquiring for you to-day, 
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and complaining a little. Go and 
make the good soul happy. Miss 
Pembroke will be glad to see you 
too, I am sure. She has gone to 
live with Mrs, Ferrier. They do 
not receive company; but send 
your name in, and you will be wel 
come.” 

“T had forgotten them both! 
Mr. Schéninger 
compunction. “TI will go at once. 

F. Chevreuse soon found that hx 


said with som: 


had been mistaken in two of his as 
sertions; F. O’Donovan was not i 
the confessional, and Miss Pem- 
broke was not at that moment in 
Mrs. house. Both 
gone to convent, one Call 
there, the other hastening 


Ferrier’s 
the 
o foll 
when she knew his errand. 

Little Anita was dying, killed | 
her first vision of the wickedn 
and agony of the world. She 
heard of sin as one living far in] 
hears of the ocean, which he 
never and the bitt 
waves of that wide, salt sea she 
lieved so far away and alien 
rolled in about her. It touch 
her feet and her garments, and | 


seen ; now 


its poisonous rime there; it caug! 
and strangled before her eyes th 
she had trusted and been near t 
it tossed its sacrilegious foam on t 
the very altar of God. Her s 
trembled within her, and she tt 
ed her face away from life, and 

it in the bosom of her Lord. 

“OQ my God! my God!” 
prayed. “Forgive me! but I< 
not live.” 

There was no physical malady; 
but the heart, which, like a bus 
shuttle, tosses to and fro its rm 
threads, weaving soul and bod) 
gether, faltered, and let slip 
after link. The invisible 
wings detached themselves, trem- 
bling; the spiritual hands left th: 
bodily hands cold, and stretched 


folde 
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out into eternity, trembling, always 
trembling ; the whole soul, still full 
of the fear and agony of the world, 
shrank outward. 

The Sisters knelt about her, 
cruelly grieved. Was this delicate 
saint to be torn away from them 
thus, leaving them no consolation 
but the memory of her blameless 
life? Was she to go down to the 
grave without a sign of victory? 
Were they to keep for ever this 
last vision of her, prostrate in the 
shadow of that low portal ? 

And even while they prayed, just 
giving up hope, as the slight form 
grew cold and rigid, all at once 
it shone out like a marble statue 
on which a sudden sunbeam falls. 
The eyes flashed wide open, the 
shining soul stood tiptoe in them 
an instant, then parted softly. 

It is not for us to follow, even in 
fancy, the flight of that innocent 
soul, nor to witness the tears of 
mingled sorrow and joy which the 
Sisters shed over their young com- 
panion, nor to listen to the prayers 
they said, nor the sacred commun- 
ings they held together. 

Our business is with earth, with 
Honora Pembroke, driving home- 
ward soberly through the still eve- 
ning. 

“Drive slowly,” she said to the 
footman—not Johnnow. “ There is 
no haste.” And she added to her- 
self: “I want a chance to think.” 

There was, indeed, little chance 
to think in her new home; for 
good Mrs. Ferrier, who did her 
thinking with her tongue, could not 
conceive any need for solitude, and 
was constantly breaking in upon 
the few moments of retirement 
her young friend allowed herself to 
ask if she had “ got through,” if 
she were ill, if she would please to 
come down, or if she objected to 
company. And then would come 
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the recapitulation of her trials, her 
fears for her daughter, and lamen- 
tations without end. That Miss 
Pembroke herself might be sad and 
troubled, and stand in need of 
cheering and sympathy, did not 
seem to enter her mind. 

So thus early in their intercourse 
the young woman was fain to seize 
every excuse for a moment of soli- 
tude. Whether she would have 
taken advantage of this had she 
known that a visitor awaited her 
return is doubtful. 

The drive was not interminable, 
however, and it was still early in 
the evening when she reached the 
house and entered. She stopped 
at sound of a voice in the draw- 
ing-room. It was Mrs. Ferrier 
who spoke, but her words were 
quite sufficient to tell whom she 
spoke to. 

“T shall never, never get over 
your having been treated so— 
never!” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Sch6nin- 
ger with a decision which scarcely 
covered his displeasure, “ I request 
as a favor that you will never again 
mention this subject to me. I am 
sorry for your trouble in the mat- 
ter, and grateful for the kindness 
you have shown me; but you must 
see that it is something of which I 
do not wish to be reminded.” 

Miss Pembroke’s impulse was to 
go immediately up-stairs. A kind 
of terror seized her at the thought 
of meeting him. What if he 
should know that she was making 
a Novena, and what it was for! 

She stopped one moment, irreso- 
lute, then went into the bright 
drawing-room where the two sat. 
Mrs. Ferrier uttered a little excla- 
mation, not having heard her come ; 
but Mr. Schéninger had heard the 
carriage, the door, even the step 
that paused at sound of their 
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voices, and half divined that he 
had come near not seeing Miss 
Pembroke that night. 

She gave him her hand with dig- 
nified and earnest friendliness. “I 
cannot tell you how happy you 
made us all last night,” she said. 
“You are welcome.” 

He found something haughty in 
her mode of address, like that of a 
queen speaking to a subject, and 
looked at her intently to discern its 
meaning, if possible. 

Alarmed at his searching expres- 
sion, she turned abruptly away 
from him with unmistakable haugh- 
tiness this time. But no sooner 
had she done so than, smitten by a 
swift recollection of the folly and 
injustice of the act, she returned 
with a glance and gesture so full 
of mute, impulsive penitence that 
it more than atoned; it explained. 

The proud surprise in his face 
melted to a quiet smile. He re- 
sumed his seat by Mrs. Ferrier, 
and began to talk with her, taking 
no further notice of Honora for a 
few minutes. But when he saw 
her sitting silent and pale, her mo- 
mentary trouble forgotten in the 
recollection of the solemn scenes 
which she had witnessed in the 
last few days, he spoke to her. 

“T hope you will take some inte- 
rest in my choir,” he said; “for I 
wish to improve it very much. 
The material is bad, the greater 
part of it. Those persons seem to 
have been selected who had loud, 
blatant voices and a firm belief that 
they were excellent singers. They 
make noise enough, and are not 
afraid; but they are vulgar singers. 
I want a choir of boys in addition to 
them. You must know some good 
voices among the children.”’ 

She brightened. It was a plea- 
sant surprise to hear something in 
common life spoken of, and to 


have one who knew all assume that 
all was not lost. 

“TI know a good many such 
voices,” she said; “and I should 
be glad to help you. Could not I 
make the selection, and teach them 
the first lessons? It would be 
small work for you.” 

“If -you would be so good,” he 
replied, quite as if he had expect- 
ed the offer. 

And so, without more words, 
Miss Pembroke was installed as 
Mr. Schéninger’s musical assist- 
ant. It was a timely employment 
and interest in her changed life, 
and exerted a softening influence 
on his. He gradually relinquished 
the designs he had meditated, and 
looked on his sufferings in a more 
impartial light. Whatever preju- 
dice had existed, he could not 
doubt, when he examined the sub- 
ject calmly, that he had been con- 
demned on a reasonable array of 
circumstantial evidence, and that, 
without prejudice, any other man 
would have been condemned on 
the same evidence. Besides, even 
had there been a chance of success 
in the attempt, he could not have 
received as much in legal repara- 
tion as was voluntarily given him 
by the public. The city was, ina 
manner, at his feet. The highest 
officials, both in private and in 
their public capacity, tendered to 
him their respect, their regrets, and 
offers of any assistance he might 
need. People felt that they could 
not do too much forhim. It was 
quite true, as Mrs. Ferrier said to 
him: “ Now is the time for you to 
break the law, if you want to. You 
could do anything, and no one 
would find fault with you for it.” 

For the real criminal, who shall 
say how it happened that he was 
not brought to justice? There was 
certainly an immense activity in 
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searching where he was not. The 
law put on its most piercing spec- 
tacles, then shut its eyes and 
looked in every direction. The 
spectacles saw nothing. If they 
were on the point of having a 
glimpse, they were instantly turned 
in another direction. We have all 
seen such justice when wealth and 
influence are on the side of the cul- 
prit. Letters came from Annette 
to her mother with only the small- 
est circumlocution, and answers 
were sent to them with the most 
transparent diplomacy in the world. 
“When my poor Gerald heard 
of his mother’s death,” Annette 
wrote, “I thought for a while that 
he would die. He lay for hours 
almost insensible, and only revived 
from one swoon to fall into another. 
But he soon recovered from the 
first shock, and is, I think, glad to 
know that her sufferings were so 
short. But he says nothing, and I 
do not talk to him. I wait to see 
what God will do with his soul. 
He is like a frail building that has 
been overthrown so thoroughly that 
not one stone remains upon an- 
other, and is being built up again 
ina differentshape. I can perceive 
a strength in the new foundations 
of his life which I had not believed 
him capable of. Indeed, he is not 
humanly capable of them. But this 
is the city of miracles, and ours is 
a miraculous faith. As I have told 
you, he says nothing. His life is 
almost an absolute silence, and, I 
might say, blindness to earthly 
things. I never see him looking at 
any beautiful or sublime object ex- 
cept the crucifix. Even I seem to 
be only a voice tohim. He begins 
lately to show a disposition to be 
active, which is to me a sign that 
his mind is becoming settled.” 
Annette did not think it best to 
describe the nature of the activity 
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that her husband was showing, well 
knowing that it would have made 
Mrs. Ferrier believe herself to be, in 
addition to her other afflictions, the 
mother-in-law of a maniac. For 
the work he did, here and there, 
wherever it could be quietly done 
without attracting attention, was 
menial. She had seen him help the 
poor man unload his cart of stones, 
or take the spade from his hands to 
labor in his stead, and he was con-. 
stantly performing menial labors in 
the house. All this was done, not 
with any appearance of being an 
eccentric gentleman, but as one of 
the poor. For day by day his dress 
had been growing rude and his 
wholé aspect changed. The sun 
had burnt his fair skin and faded 
his unshorn beard, and, by means 
best known to himself, his delicate 
hands had become dark and rough. 
Looking at the firm, silent lips 
and downcast eyes, Annette could 
scarcely doubt that the man she 
had called her husband was grad- 
ually and purposely effacing all the 
beauty and daintiness of which he 
had been so proud. He never went 
out with her, and if by chance they 
were likely to encounter in the 
street, he avoided the meeting. No 
one, except the people of the house 
where’ they lived, suspected that 
there was any acquaintance or con- 
nection between this dainty signora 
and this man, who grew every day 
less and less to be distinguished 
from the common laborer. 

But in humbling himself Law- 
rence Gerald had not been unmind- 
ful of the one earthly duty remain- 
ing to him, “Are you willing to 
give me up entirely, Annette?” he 
asked her one day. 

She answered with a brief affirma- 
tive. “ Follow wherever God leads 
you,” she said; “and do not stop 
an instant to think of me,” 
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He was used to depending on 
her, and to being sure that she 
meant what she said, and could per- 
form her promises. Yet he wished 
to make certain. “ You have to go 
out alone, and have no protection 
but that of servants,” he said. 

“T do not need any other protec- 
tion; I am quite safe here,” she re- 
plied. 

“You cannot marry again,” he 
went on. 

“T have no wish to 

Perhaps there could not have 
been astronger proof of the purifica- 
tion which Annette Gerald’s char- 
acter had undergone than the fact 
that this reply was made without a 
tinge of bitterness or regret. She 
spoke with gentle sincerity—that was 
all. As an absorbing affection had 
made her consent to be taken with- 
out love, so now a pity and charity 
yet more engrossing enabled her to 
find herself discarded without an- 
ger. 

“Follow God, and think no more 
of me,” she said. “I remain here. 
Go when and where you will.” 

It was the first time they had 
spoken together for several days, 
and was more by accident, appa- 
rently, than of their seeking. Pass- 
ing through the room where An- 
nette was, Lawrence had seén her 
trying to open a window that resist- 
ed her slight hands, and had opened 
it for her. Then the sweet clangor 
of the Ave Maria breaking out from 
all the towers at once, they had 
paused side by side a moment. 

Perhaps he had wished to speak, 
and seized this opportunity. 

At her answer he looked at her 
earnestly, for the first time in 
months, it seemed to her, and with 
a look she could not endure with- 
out emotion, so far-away and 
mournful, yet so searching, was it. 
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It was a gaze like that of one dying, 
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who sees the impassable gulf widen- 
ing between his eyes and what 
they rest upon. How many, many 
glances she had encountered of 
his!—laughing, critical, impatient, 
in the old days that now seemed 
centuries past; superficially kind, 
penitent, disregardful, careless, but 
never from the depths of his soul 
till now. Now she knew at last 
that his soul had depths, and that, 
as she stood before him, he was 
aware of her, and saw her as she 
was. 

* Annette,” he said, almost in a 
whisper, “words cannot tell my 
sense of the wrong and insult which 
I have heaped upon you—on you 
more than all the rest put to- 
gether.” 

“ Do not speak of that,” she said, 
trying still to be calm. 

“Of all the women I have hurt 
or destroyed, you are the noblest,” 
he went on, seeming not to have 
heard her. 

She drew her breath in quickly, 
and stood mute, looking down, and 
some strong band that had been 
holding her down—how long she 
knew not, perhaps for years, per- 
haps for her whole life—loosened, 
and she fett herself growing up- 
right. She was like the graceful 
silver birch that has been bowed 
over by the snow, flake after flake, 
till its head touches the ground, 
when the warm sun begins to melt 
its burden, and it lifts a little, and 
feels itself elastic. 

In days when Honora Pembroke 
was his ideal, “noble” was the 
word he applied to her, and An- 
nette Ferrier always felt herself 
grow small when she heard him 
utter it. 

“Of all women I have ever 
known, you are the noblest and 
most lovely,” he said slowly. “I 
was blind. Too late I have learned 
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that. And if I had a wish left, it 
would be that God would reunite 
us in heaven.” 

The snows had melted, and she 
stood upright at last ' 

There was a confused whisper- 
ing in her brain. Since she was 
loved and honored, why need they 
part? She could comfort him, be 
at his side always, and help him to 
win back peace, if not happiness. 
They would perform works of 
charity together, and in humbling 
herself she would raise him. 

She lifted her eyes, and opened 
her lips to speak some such word, 
but checked herself on seeing him 
turn away. His face was no longer 
calm and sad, but full of anguish. 
All the enticements of human life 
had assailed his soul, and were fight- 
ing against its one stern tenant, re- 
morse. Silently, and with a feel- 
ing of unacknowledged disappoint- 
ment, she awaited the result, scarce- 
ly doubting that he would yield. 
When had he not yielded? was the 
bitter question that rose in spite of 
her, only to be thrust down again 
under many excuses, as she called 
to mind his sufferings and his iso- 
lation. 

He stood near the window, with 
his face turned to the light, and she 
watched the struggle without dar- 
ing to move or to speak. What si- 
lent clash of warring passion held 
him thus rigid she could only 
guess; what voices sweet and piti- 
ful were pleading, and what voices 
stern and terrible replying, who 
can say? It did not need that 
angels of darkness should be there; 
the human heart was enough. In 
that swift review when the soul, an- 
ticipating a privilege of eternity, 
can compress a lifetime into a mo- 
ment, what visions of all that life 
might give could have presented 
themselves !—dusky eves and sun- 
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lighted mornings, when the singing 
of birds, mingled with the prattle 
of children, and quiet and elegant 
leisure, and smiling friends, made 
earthly existence seem like an Ely- 
sian dream; ever-present affection, 
with its excuses for every fault, its 
recognition, prompt and inspiring, 
of every virtue, its cheering word 
for the hour of sadness, its loving 
check, its sympathy, its silent ten- 
derness; the freedom of earth 
which wealth can give, every portal 
opening as if by magic, existence 
a perpetual feast. They crowded 
upon him mercilessly, and tossed 
to and fro his grief and remorse as 
the sea tosses its dead, that are 
now but faint white outlines, half 
lost in froth, now cold faces starting 
clearly out of the thin, green wave. 

How many times that soul was 
lost and won in those few minutes 
none but the invisible witnesses of 
the scene could tell. 

He moved at length, and An- 
nette stepped nearer with sudden 
alarm, as she saw him put his hand 
into his bosom slowly, as if with 
dread to draw forth what was there. 
The hand closed on what it sought, 
and with bitter shrinking, as if it 
were his heart he was thus uproot- 
ing, brought it to light. It was no 
knife, nor pistol, nor vial of poison, 
as she had feared, but a folded pa- 
per. She had seen it in his hands 
before, and wondered what he kept 
with such care. 

He opened it and read; and she, 
leaning nearer, read also, without 
stopping to consider her right. 

This was the breviary Lawrence 
Gerald carried in his bosom, writ- 
ten largely and clearly, and signed 
with his name in full: 

“T am a gambler, a housebreaker, 
a thief, a sacrilegious liar, a murder- 
er, and a matricide.” 

“O my love! stand firm! stand 
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firm!” the wife tried to say; but 
the words died in a whisper on her 
lips, as her heart fainted with pain 
and delight. 

He did stand firm without having 
heard her admonition. She saw the 
unsteady lips close again, the gaz- 
ing eyes droop, the whole face and 
form compose itself. That brief 
reminder, written to be a visible 
witness when the voice of con- 
science should fail, was more po- 
tent than poison or blade or bullet. 

“T wish to take a room by myself 
in another part of the city,” he 
said. “ Are you willing?” 

“Certainly!” she replied. “ But 
I would like to know where it.is. 
Not,” she added quickly, “that I 
would intrude or trouble you in 
any way. But you cannot expect 
me to lose all interest in you, and I 
shall feel better to know where you 
are, and to go once to see your 
room and the people you are 
with.” 

“J will let you know as soon 
as I find a place,” he said. “Of 
course I wish to support myself, 
to be removed from all society, ex- 
cept those persons whom I must 
see, and to wait my time in penance. 
You understand it all, Annette. I 
no longer exist in the ordinary life 
of men. I am either in purgatory 
or in hell—I do not yet feel sure 
which.” 

He was going away, but turned 
at a little distance, and looked at 
her once again. “My dear,” he 
said faintly, “ good-by !” 

She could not utter a word, could 
only clasp her hands over her face, 
and so lose his last glance. For as 
he spoke that farewell, and as she 
heard his retreating step, the door 
of her sealed and frozen heart burst 
open, and her dead love, stirring 
uneasily in its grave during these 
last days, rose up stronger than 


ever before, and resumed the throne 
it was never again to abdicate. 
There, at last, was a man worth 
loving! 

The next evening she received 
his new address; and he added: “I 
shall be out to-morrow, and the 
padrona will admit you, if you wish 
to come.” 

Of course she went; but, what 
had not been to her a matter of 
course, the place pleased her. The 
house was in an old and crowded 
part of the city, where the streets 
swarmed with poor people; but the 
room was at the very top, in an odd 
corner quite removed from noise 
and communication with any other 
apartment, and had an eastern and 
a northern window that looked off 
over palace roofs and through 
towers and domes to the beautiful 
mountains. Close to its southern 
wall pressed a church tower, and 
on a level with its windows rose the 
sculptured facade, wreathed with 
angels. Once there, one might 
easily forget the steep, dark stair, 
the squalid street below, and even 
the bare walls and floor of the 
room itself. 

Annette had not allowed herself 
to bring any article of comfort, still 
less of adornment, though her heart 
had ached with longing to do so. 
But she placed a beautiful crucifix 
on the one poor table, and left a 
volume of lives of saints beside it. 
A bunch of roses hung at her belt, 
and her fingers lingered on them 
in doubt for a moment. But she 
checked that impulse also. How 
much might roses breathe of wo- 
man’s presence there and all the 
graces and sweetnesses of life! But 
before leaving, she hung over an 
arm of the crucifix a single small 
bud, where the petals showed like 
a drop of blood oozing through the 
green. 
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As she was placing this last sou- 
venir, her tears dropping over 
flowers and cross, there was a sound 
as though a hurricane should draw 
in its breath before blowing, the 
floor of the room trembled, then 
there came a tremendous and re- 
verberating stroke. The great bell 
in the tower was striking the hour 
of noon, and the chamber shook as 
a bird’s nest shakes when a storm 
sweeps over the tree in which it is 
built. For the moment everything 
in the universe was obliterated but 
sound. She breathed its tremulous 
waves, she was enveloped and 
borne up by its strong tide; the 
very sunshine and the blue of the 
sky were like bright, resounding 
tones. Then the stroke ceased; 
and, circling round and round in 
fainting rings, the music of the 
bells went out to join the music of 
the spheres, perhaps to creep with 
a golden ripple up the shores of 
heaven. 

The woman who had opened the 
door wondered much to see the pale 
signora come down with a face 
flushed with weeping; but a liberal 
gift disposed her to think the best 
of everything. 

“You must be very good to him, 
and not allow any one to intrude,” 
Annette said to her. “I shall 
come to the church here below 
every morning at seven o'clock; 
and if he should be ill, or any ac- 
cident should happen to him, I wish 
you to come there and tell me. 
But you must not talk to him. 
Speak to him only when he asks 
you to,” 

That evening she wrote to her 
mother: “ Lawrence has left me, 
and is in the arms of God. That 
is all I can say, except that I trust 
he has won a perfect forgiveness. 

“I am sorry, dear mamma, if 
you are lonely, but I cannot return 
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to America. I do not wish for so- 
ciety anywhere. Here in Rome is 
my place, with my religion and the 
poor to occupy my time. Try to 
be happy, and to think of me as 
peaceful and _ contented. And, 
mamma, if there should be any 
good, honest man whom you would 
like to marry, I shall be glad of it. 
Goodness is the chief thing.” 

Mrs. Ferrier wept profusely over 
this letter, not doubting that Law- 
rence was dead. 

“The poor fellow!” she said. 
“ After all, he wasn’t so bad as he 
might have been.” 

And then, bethinking herself, she 
wiped away her tears, and calmed 
her grief as much as possible; for 
it would not do to render herself 
unpresentable. It was necessary 
to go at once with the news to F. 
Chevreuse. 

The way that Mrs: Ferrier took 
to the priest’s house was a round- 
about one; it led in an opposite 
direction, and stopped before a 
new dry-goods store of the most 
glittering sort. There was, in fact, 
no shop in Crichton so fine 
or so much frequented as this. 
People went there at first from 
curiosity, and were disposed to 
make themselves very merry re- 
garding it; but there seemed to be 
nothing to laugh at, unless it might 
be certain erroneous notions in 
their own minds. Everything was 
well ordered and business-like, the 
clerks attentive and respectful, and 
the proprietor perfectly dignified 
and watchful. Indeed, a slight ex- 
cess of dignity and watchfulness 
had at first marked his conduct, 
and made his customers wary of 
giving offence. 

We haye already intimated that 
Mrs. Ferrier had a new footman. 

This functionary, a slim and sen- 
timental young man, let down the 
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step for his mistress ; but before 
she had made her majestic descent, 
the proprietor of the shop stood in 
the door, bowing to his wealthy 
customer. She beckoned him out, 
and motioned the footman away 
out of hearing. 

“ Poor Lawrence is dead, John!” 
she said plaintively, a smile tem- 
pering hergrief. “ And it’s best so, 
of course. I’ve just got a letter 
from Annette. And, John—” 

The lady paused, and looked 
down, and laughed a little. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the 
new merchant with an appearance 
of curiosity. 

“ She’s willing.” 

John’s face expressed two con- 
trary emotions at this announce- 
ment—one of pleasure, the other a 
dogged sort of resentment that 
Annette’s willingness should have 
been considered of consequence. 

“It is pleasanter to have every- 
body pleased,” the lady said sooth- 
ingly. “Of course, though, it 
doesn’t make one bit of difference 
with me so far as what I shall do; 
for you know, John, I'd stand by 
you through thick and thin. Now 
I must go to F. Chevreuse.” 

“ There isn’t a more respectable- 
looking merchant in the city of 
Crichton,” said Mrs. Ferrier em- 
phatically to herself, as she drove 
away. 

“Beg y’r pardon, mum?” said 
the slim footman, leaning over. 

“{ wasn’t talking to you!” ex- 
clairaed his mistress indignantly. 

It was, indeed, observed by every- 
body that Mrs. Ferrier was very 
high with this unfortunate man, 
who was humility personified, and 
only too assiduous in his obedience. 
She had assumed a trifle more of 
state with all her servants; but the 
footman was scarcely allowed to 
breathe freely. 


“TI shouldn’t wonder, now, if he 
might think he could marry An- 
nette,” she muttered to herself, as 
they drove on. 

Poor fellow! his ambition did 
not soar beyond Betty, and she was 
treating him with cruelty. How- 
ever, with astory-teller’s prescience, 
we are fully aware that his trials 
are only the little waves which are 
sending him nearer and nearer to 
his haven, and that before the year 
is over the day will be named. Al- 
ready in our mind’s eye we see the 
fair Betty in her bridal robes, with 
her magnificent and patronizing 
mistress fastening on the veil, and 
giving her a kind and resounding 
kiss at the same time. We even 
hear the small whisper with which 
she silences her bridegroom’s last 
jealous misgiving when he com- 
ments on the salute given her by 
the master of the house : 

“What! you think that I could 
ever have had a fancy for him—a 
man who drops his h’s? ” 

The withering contempt of this 
remark was decisive. 

But we are anticipating. 

Mrs. Ferrier found the priest at 
home, and gave him the letter to 
read. He read it attentively, but 
came to a different conclusion from 
hers. He did not tell her so, 
though, for it was evident that An- 
nette wished them to think that 
her husband was dead. Her for- 
mer letters had prepared him to 
suspect ‘a state of things very near 
the truth. 

After a long conversation, in 
which F. Chevreuse perceived that 
his visitor was lingering and hesi- 
tating in an unusual manner, Mrs. 
Ferrier at last called his attention 
to the concluding sentences of the 
letter. 

He read it a second time, glanc- 
ed up through his spectacles at his 
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visitor, read it again, and gave the 
letter back, quite uncomprehending. 
He was, doubtless, the only person 
in Crichton who could have been 
unconscious of her meaning. 

“You may think me foolish, fa- 
ther, at my time of life, to be think- 
ing of marrying again,” she said 
deprecatingly. “But you have no 
idea how lonely I am. Honora 
will soon have a house of her own, 
anybody can see that; Annette 
won’t come back, and Louis won’t 
live here, after what has happened. 
I have nothing to do but wander 
from room to room of my great 
house, and think how awfully lone- 
some I am, and almost wish that I 
had a little cabin that I could fill. 
I don’t feel as if I were in a house, 
but as if I were out somewhere. 
Many atime I’ve gone and sat in 
my chamber-closet, just to feel my 
elbows hit something.” 

She paused, and F. Chevreuse 
said, “ Yes!” as sympathizingly as 
he could, wondering greatly what 
was to come. 

“John is a decent man, and my 
equal in everything but money,” 
she went on. 

“Oh! it’s John!” F. Chevreuse 
exclaimed, light breaking in. 

Mrs. Ferrier dropped her eyes 
and smiled. 

“T don’t see any harm in it, if 
you have got your mind made up,” 
the priest said, recovering from his 
first astonishment. “I suppose it 
would be of no use for me to try to 
break off the arrangement, even if 
I wanted to.” 

“Well, John is pretty set,” the 
lady admitted modestly. 

“TI dare say,” was the smiling 
rejoinder. “ When is it to be?” 

“In a month, if you please. He 
is started in business now, and is 
doing well, and there’s no reason 
why he shouldn’t be a great mer- 
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chant as well as any other man. 
He’s capable of it, if anybody is,” 
she said, becoming a little defiant. 

“Certainly!” replied F. Chev- 
reuse with perfect gravity. “There 
is not a law in the commonwealth 
which will prevent his being as 
great a merchant as he pleases. 
The world of trade is open to John, 
and I wish him all success in it. 
Do you put your property into his 
hands ?” 

Instantly the beautiful modesty 
of the bride-elect gave place to the 
business-like acuteness of the wo- 
man who knew perfectly well the 
value of money. 

“No, father, we keep our ac- 
counts separate,” she said. “ He 
had half enough to startein busi- 
ness with, and I lent him the other 
half. The income of the whole is 
to go toward our housekeeping, 
but he will have nothing to do with 
the rest of my property.” 

F. Chevreuse nodded. “I see 
that you haven’t lost your head. 
You have managed your own affairs 
so well thus far, you may as well 
continue to do the same, for your 
children’s sake.” 

A month later there was a quiet 
marriage at the priest’s house; and 
the only notice the Crichtonians 
had of it was when John appeared 
again in Mrs. Ferrier’s carriage, 
this time by her side, instead of in 
the dicky. 

Everybody smiled except Honora 
Pembroke. She alone, perfectly 
polite, and refraining from all in- 
terference, felt haughtily indignant 
at the marriage. It was in vain 
that F. Chevreuse tried to reason 
away her prejudices. 

“T do not object because he was 
poor,” she said. “ Riches are less 
a distinction than a difference. 
But he has been a se:vant, and 
that is irreparable.” 
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The priest began to hum a tune: 


“ Ah! ga ira, ga ira, ga ira! 
Les aristocrats a la lanterne.”’ 


Somewhat to his surprise, she 
blushed slightly, but did not smile. 

“You may think me foolish, or 
even guilty of sinful pride,’ she 
said with a certain stiffness; “‘ but 
this is a feeling of which I cannot 
rid myself. I do not like to sit at 
table with a person who has once 
brought me my soup, nor on the 
same seat in the carriage with one 
who used to let down the step for 
me. Of course I recognize and 
submit to the situation; but I shall 
go to my own house again im- 
mediately.” 

“Well!” said the priest, “it 
takes a good while to get acquaint- 
ed with people. Here have I 
known you these ten years and 
more, have seen you simple, un- 
pretending, humble, apparently, 
good to the poor, and going freely 
among them. I thought I knew 
you thoroughly; yet all at once I 
come upon the rock in that smooth 
stream. Have I ever caught a 
little gray shadow of it before, I 
wonder? Well, well! I won’t un- 
dertake to blast it out of the way 
at once. JI am sorry, though, that 
you do not like John.” 

“T like him in liveries,” said 
Miss Pembroke with dignity. 

“T tell you,” persisted the priest, 
“they are going to be a very happy 
couple.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” she re- 
plied. “ But that is no excuse.” 

He laughed, and let her go. 
The haughty recoil of pride in the 
fibre was not to be reasoned away. 

It was a clear afternoon in mid- 
autumn; and when Miss Pembroke 
stepped from the priest’s door, she 
paused a minute on the sidewalk, 
and hesitated which way to go. She 
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did not wish to return home, and 
she did not think of any other 
place where she would rather go. 

And then, without looking, she 
was aware ofa tall gentleman, who 
came down the street, and, still 
without looking, knew that he had 
crossed to her side of the street, 
and was approaching her. And 
then, with a perverseness which 
was scarcely natural to her, she 
turned quite coolly in the opposite 
direction, and walked from him, 
perhaps lest he might think that 
she wished for his company. Not 
but she and Mr. Sch6éninger were 
on the most friendly, and even cor- 
dial, terms—it was, indeed, taken 
for granted in Crichton that they 
were the best of friends—but—in 
short, she walked away from him. 
Perhaps she found his full and 
prosperous life a little discordant 
with her saddened one. She almost 
fancied sometimes that he had an 
air of triumphant pride, and that 
he was being spoiled by the adula- 
tion paid him on all sides. 

She had been wishing lately that 
she could go to Annette; and, now 
that Gerald was dead, if the am- 
biguous letter they had received 
really meant that, perhaps Annette 
would like tohave her. Miss Pem- 
broke felt strangely lonely in her 
native town, where she knew every- 
body, and where she had not, cer- 
tainly, to complain of any lack of 
But she would be lonely 
for ever rather than Mr. Schéninger 
should think that she waited on 
F. Chevreuse’s step for him. He 
must have been at the end of the 
street when she came out, and— 
surely he would never dare to think 
that she saw him, and had been 
giving him time to overtake her! 

Mr. Schéninger was meantime 
walking leisurely behind her quick- 
ening steps, intending to overtake 
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her presently, but wishing first to 
watch her a little, and to think of 
some things. One was that he did 
not approve of her wearing black 
any longer. She was beautiful in 
anything, but too sad in this; and, 
besides, it interfered with certain 
plans of his. He made. a slight 
reckoning, as nearly correct as the 
masculine mind could make it on 
such a subject. She might put on 
gray, or black and white, immediate- 
ly. That would enable her to wear 
a rich purple in the winter. He 
liked to see her in purple. Some 
day, when she should be older, she 
must have a trailing robe of pur- 
ple velvet with diamonds. Well, in 
the spring, then, she could change 
her deeper color for one of those 
delicate lavenders or lilacs that wo- 
men know how to look pretty in; 
and then the way would be quite 
open for white, and rose, and blue, 
and all the fresh, gay colors a bride 
might wish to wear. 

“We should be married by the 
first of May, at latest,” thought, the 
gentleman very decidedly. 

Miss Pembroke was quite right 
in fancying that there was something 
triumphant in Mr. Schéninger’s 
air; but she did not believe, and 
it was not true, her pettish charge 
that he was being spoiled by adula- 
tion. All was going well with him. 
Hosts of friends surrounded him— 
friends as sincere as any one can 
claim; he did not believe they 
would stand any great test, but, also, 
he did not believe that they were 
hypocrites. In his profession he 
was winning gold and reputation ; 
and, what no one but himself knew 
as yet, the fortune for which he had 
vainly struggled so long was ap- 
proaching him of itself. Two of 
those'who had stood between it and 
him had died, and there remained 
now but a feeble old man. With 
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his death all other claims would die. 
And not least in his cause of con- 
gratulation was his conviction that 
this fair woman, who walked before 
him with the black drapery fluttering 
back from her light foot, the braid of 
hair just showing its glossy bronze 
beneath the mourning veil, and, as 
she turned the corner of a street, 
the curve of her smooth cheek glow- 
ing like a peach, was his own. 

What made her cheek so red 
now? ; 

“Honora!” he said, quickening 
his pace. 

She stopped with a start. 

“ Mr. Sch6ninger!” 

“T beg your pardon!” he exclaim- 
ed, recollecting that he had never 
called her by her Christian name 
before. “ I was thinking, and I for- 
got.” 

She walked soberly by his side 
without asking what the subject of 
his thoughts had been. His excla- 
mation may have revealed to her 
something of their nature; but she 
was far from suspecting that she 
was engaged, still less that her mar- 
riage-day was fixed. She had, in- 
deed, no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Schéninger had any intention of re- 
newing the suit that she had once 
rejected. 

“ You are willing to take a walk ?” 
he asked, and, when she nodded as- 
sent, added: 

“Let us go up the Cocheco. 
Last night’s frost has added the 
finishing touch to the trees, and 
everybody is admiring them.” 

A beautiful road, almost as wild 
as a country lane, led between the 
river-bank and the flowery cliffs 
beside it, and here at evening all 
the youths and maidens, and many 
of their elders in whom age had 
not chilled the love of nature, used 
to walk soberly in the soundless 
path, or climb the cliffs, or sit 
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on the mossy rocks, or venture 
out on the rocks that studded the 
stream. Not a pleasant evening 
but* found people strolling through 
this romantic avenue. 

“Nowhere but in New England 
does nature dazzle, I think,” Mr. 
Schéninger said. ‘See this maple- 
leaf! It is a fine scarlet, and as 
glossy as a gem, even when exam- 
ined closely. And the elm-leaf is 
as fine a gold. Everywhere else 
the autumn foliage is dingy when 
looked at soclosely. ‘The sky, too. 
Look at those long lines of fire 
that are beginning to stretch over- 
head, and at the gathering crim- 
sons! In half an hour the heavens 
will be as brilliant as the earth. 
In Italy the colors are soft, like the 
colors in an old painting; they 
have great depth and richness, but 
they lack the fresh brilliancy of the 
skies in the New World. You 
must go to Italy soon, Honora.” 

This time the name was used 
without an apology. 

“T have been thinking of it,” she 
replied quietly, and began to feel 
as a stranded seaweed may when, 
after having lain awhile painfully 
on the dry sand, it finds the bright 
sea slipping under it, and lifting it 
from its hard resting-place. With- 
out a word of explanation she 
found herself claimed and cared 
for. 

“T wish to go there again as a 
Catholic,” he continued, “and see 
with the eyes of faith what I saw 
before with the eyes of an artist. 
I shall always admire most the 
Catholicism of America, or what 
the Catholicism of America is go- 
ing to be. It is more intelligent, 
noble, and reverent. - It isn’t a sort 
of devotion that expresses itself in 
tawdry paper flowers. Indeed, I 
believe that America is destined to 
show the world a Catholicism mo- 


rally more grand than any it has 
yet seen—a worship of the heart 
and the intellect, where children 
shall be delighted, and yet com- 
mon sense find nothing to regret 
Still, Rome is the sacred city of the 
martyrs, the popes, and the tem- 
ples. I think we should go there 
in two years at latest.” 

He had spoken earnestly, and 
had absolutely forgotten how muc! 
remained unsaid, so sure was he of 
her. 

Honora’s glance of astonishment 
and incredulity reminded him. He 
bent a little nearer, smiling, and 
said softly: “But we shall be mar- 
ried long before that time, dear, 
shall we not ?” 

“Tt is the first I have heard of 
it,” Miss Pembroke managed 
say with a certain degree of com- 
posure, after a moment. 

“You surely are not vexed 
said quickly, beginning to fear th 
he had assumed too much. 
asked you once in the prop: 
lover-like fashion, and you refuse 
me, not hecause you were indiffer- 
ent to me—you never said that—bu 
because you would not marry an 
would not love one who denied 
your Saviour. That obstacle no 
longer exists. You did not ima- 
gine that I had become indifferent 
to you? That is out of the ques- 
tion. Have I made a mistake ?” 

“No; it is I who have made : 
mistake,” she answered frankly. 
“T was afraid that you had given 
meup.” She hesitated a little, then, 
since he still listened, added: “I 
am very glad that you have not.” 

“Thank you!” he said. 

They walked slowly up the road 
between the foaming river and the 
glowing cliffs, praising the skies 
and the trees as they went, finding 
everything beautiful, finding each 
the other more beautiful than all 
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else. And when the evening began 
to fade a little, they turned their 
steps, and went down again with 
the river, filled with that deep and 
quiet happiness which leaves no- 
thing to wish for and nothing to 
tell. 

The very next morning a little 
note was sped from Miss Pembroke 
to Sister Cecilia with the following 
mysterious announcement : 

“My JVovena has succeeded per- 
fectly! I will come very soon and 
tell you all about it.” 

Since the matter is settled, we 
may as well own at once that when 
Mr. Schéninger first announced 
himself a Catholic, Honora had 
said to her friend and confidant at 
the convent, “If I do not marry 
him, I shall never marry any one”; 
and that the result of this confes- 
sion was a JVovena, in which the 
young woman had asked that she 
might find favor in his sight. 

“T told him about the Vovena,” 
Miss Pembroke said when she 
made her explanatory visit to the 
convent. “And I told him that 
you and all the Sisters joined with 
me; and he bade me thank you 
for his part, and say that he hoped 
you would never be sorry for hav- 
ing done so.” 

But Honora did not tell how 
astonished and touched her lover 
had been at this confession of what 
seemed to her the most simple 
thing in the world. 

“T never thought of asking God 
for you,” he said; “and yet there 
is nothing in the world so well 
worth praying for. I am a very 
ignorant Catholic, Honora, in all 
except doctrine. You will have 
much to teach me. But, then,” he 
added, smiling, “we have all our 
lives for that.” 

“The only blot on my happi- 
ness,” Honora said to her friends, 
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“is the thought of Annette. A 
letter came from her last night 
which seems to shut us all out from 
giving her either society or comfort. 
She evidently does not wish to see 
any one she has ever known. She 
says that her time and thoughts 
are entirely occupied.” 

Annette Gerald was fully occu- 
pied. She was like one who stands 
at the head of a long flight of wind- 
ing stairs, watching another de- 
scend, and, beginning to lose sight 
of the object of her attention, 
begins to follow slowly, intent, at 
the same time, not to be too near 
or too far away. 

It was necessary that she should 
keep Lawrence Gerald in sight 
without attracting attention either 
to him or to herself. As a rich 
lady, driving in her own carriage, 
she could not do this. She there- 
fore gave up her carriage, and 
moved to an humbler apartment, 
where she lived with one servant. 
Still, the dainty elegance of the 
widow’s attire she had assumed, 
fastidious in her choice, not con- 
sciously, but from habit, pointed 
her out as of a different class from 
the people she went most among. 
To remedy this, it was necessary 
only to be passive; and in a few 
months Roman dust and mud and 
brambles had reduced her to a 
dinginess almost Roman, and she 
could go unremarked, could see 
Lawrence about his work, digging 
in the excavations, carrying stone 
and mortar for the masons, doing 
any rough labor that offered. She 
could see him in the church, where 
he spent an hour every morning; 
she knew that every Sunday he 
entered the same confessional, and, 
as she could well guess, told the 
same tale to the priest, who, when 
his penitent left him, leaned for- 
ward and looked after him with a 
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sad and earnest gaze. More than 
once, late in the evening, she had 
looked up from the street where 
her close carriage stood waiting, 
and seen, out on the corner of the 
open roof, to which no one but he 
had access, his form drawn clearly 
against the transparent purple of 
the sky, and, after waiting as long 
as prudence would allow, had gone 
away to her lonely apartment, leav- 
ing him there in company of the 
marble angels that clustered about 
the church front, and the blessed 
bells, and whatever invisible spirits 
God should will and his own soul 
invoke. Never did she see a light 
in that lofty window; and, after a 
while, it occurred to her to ask the 
reason of the sadrona, who often 
came to the church in the hope of 
receiving money from the lady. 

“ He never will have a candle,” 
the woman said. “I think he is 
very poor. And he never drinks 
wine or eats meat. And, signora, 
he is growing very pale.” 

That night Annette Gerald ex- 
tinguished the candles in her own 
apartment, and never lighted them 
again. She could weep and pray 
without light. The next day she 
dismissed her one servant, and 
thenceforward waited on herself. 
No ease or elegance must her life 
know while his was passed in such 
poverty. He ate the dry, sour 
bread of the poor; she ate it too. 
He discarded every luxury of the 
table; she also became an ascetic, 
If she put wine or fruit to her lips, 
tears choked her, and she set 
them aside. As he went down, so 
she followed him, unseen, weeping 
pitifully, watching constantly, lov- 
ing utterly. 

Without suspecting it, both be- 
came after a while objects of inter- 
est to those about them. No din- 
giness or apparent poverty could 
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hide their refinement; and the ex- 
traordinary piety of both invested 
them with a certain sacredness in 
the eyes of these people, who had 
walked and talked with saints. 
The rude workmen ceased, not only 
to jest with, but to jest in the pre- 
sence of this man who never smiled, 
or spoke without necessity, whose 
pale face was for ever downcast, and 
who, in the midst of Italian indeli- 
cacy, carried himself with the refine- 
ment of an angel. In the long 
noon rest of the hot summer days 
they withdrew from the place where 
he threw himself down, faint with 
fatigue and the heat, and left him 
to that solitude he unmistakably 
desired. Only little children ven- 
tured near the “penitent,” as he 
began to be called, and smiled wist- 
fully in his face, and kissed the 
hand that now and then gave them 
a soldo. 

Once, as he lay asleep on the grass, 
in the shadow of a ruined arch, an 
artist, who was just returning home 
from a morning’s sketching in the 
Campagna, paused to look at him. 
The other workmen lounged about 
at a distance, some asleep, some 
eating their noon luncheon of dry 
bread, others smoking and talking. 
This one seemed laid there apart 
for a picture. Thrown carelessly 
on his back, with his hand under 
the cheek turned a little aside, and 
the hat dropped off, his form and 
face were fully seen. It was not 
the form and face of a plebeian. 
The elegant shape was not disguis- 
ed by its faded garments; the beau- 
ty of the face, delicately flushed 
with heat, and beaded with perspi- 
ration, was even enhanced by the 
unshorn and untended beard and 
the confused mass of clustering 
hair; and the expression of calm 
melancholy, which was not obliter- 
ated even by the unconsciousness of 
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sleep, did not belong to a common 
nature. 

The artist drew softly nearer, 
and opened his portfolio, too much 
engaged to give more than a pass- 
ing glance to a woman who stood 
by the arch, With a rapid pencil 
he sketched his subject, trying to 
catch that hovering sadness and 
the weary bend of the head. 

Drawing back presently to see 
if he could add anything to his 
sketch, he perceived that the wo- 
man who had been standing by the 
arch was at his side, watching his 
progress. 

“Don’t let the shadow run off 
so,” she said, looking at the sketch, 
not at him. ‘“ Show how the sun- 
shine comes, close to his feet, so 
that he has only a step to take to 
reach it. And do you see how 
those yellow flowers lean against 
his hair in the form of a crown? 
Put them in too; and the group of 
workmen yonder, and a corner of 
the excavation, with that beautiful 
pedestal half uncovered. As you 
have it, it is only a pretty poem 
without meaning; give the whole, 
and it will be a tragical story.” 

The artist looked intently at the 
lady while she spoke. Surely she 
must be the sister of the sleeper! 
Their two faces would do to stamp 
on a coin, the man’s profile showing 
beyond the woman’s. 

“Finish the sketch quickly be- 
fore he wakes,” she said. “TI will 
pay you whatever you want for it. 
Some day I will have you paint it. 
Don’t forget the red poppies at his 
feet. And can you see, can you 
show, that there is a blister on his 
hand ?” 

Wondering much at this strange 
soit of poor people whom he found 
himself among, the artist obeyed. 

“ But I want to keepthe sketch,” 
he said. “I will make a copy for 
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you, if you will come to my studio 
for it.” 

“Certainly not!” she exclaimed, 
and for the first time looked at 
him with a clear and haughty gaze. 
“You have no right to keep it, 
for you took it without permission. 
It would be dishonorable and in- 
trusive of you to show that to any 
person. We are not contadini !” 

The artist rose and bowed. 

“Madam, allow me to present 
my sketch to you,” he said with 
equal pride. 

“Some day you will know, and 
then you will no longer be offend- 
ed,” she said calmly, and took the 
sketch from his hand just as the 
sleeper stirred and began to awake. 
“And now, I beg you never to no- 
tice him again, or mention him to 
any one till I come to you for the 
picture.” 

And so three years passed away, 
and there came an Easter morning 
such as Easters used to be in the 
days when the pope was King of 
Rome, and there was one city in 
the world where the business was 
religion. 

Who can forget the scene, having 
once beheld it—the sky built up of 
sapphires, glitter on glitter of such 
blue as the queen of heaven might 
make her mantle of; the full, warm 
gold of the sunshine looking the sad 
ruins in the face till they smile, and 
revealing its hidden rainbows now 
and then, as the foamy columns of 
fountains sway in the light breeze, 
and catch it unawares; the birds, 
with long, pointed wings, that cut 
the air, and seem inebriated with the 
delight of flying. Then the crowd 
in the piazza of S, Peter’s, the mil- 
lennial mingling of rich and poor, 
royal and plebeian, making in all 
a scene to be witnessed nowhere 
else. 

“How familiar, yet how new!” 
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said a lady who stepped from her 
carriage at the barrier. “It is all 
I could wish! Iam glad, Max, that 
we did not come sooner to Rome. 
I would rather my first sight of it 
should be a festal one.” 

This lady was richly dressed, 
and the black lace of her large 
Spanish veil was drawn back from 
a face like a fresh lily. 

She was instantly addressed as 
principessa by all the beggars 
about. 

“T am sorry I cannot give you 
the title, Honora,” her husband 
said, and smilingly dropped a coin 
into each outstretched hand. “So 
nothing disappoints you? I thought 
it would be so. Now, we must not 
linger outside.” 

“Let us go slowly up; and 
please do not speak to me,” Mrs. 
Schéninger said. “No, I do not 
want your arm now. I must enter 
S. Peter’s the first time praying.” 

They went slowly up the as- 
cent, Honora with her hands clasp- 
ed, and her eyes dilating as they 
entered the grand vestibule. Then 
Mr. Schéninger lifted the heavy 
curtain, and she crossed the thres- 
hold. 

At that first step into S. Peter’s 
a Catholic feels as though he had 
touched the beating heart of mo- 
ther church. 

The crowd pressed in; but still an- 
other crowd remained outside, keep- 
ing their places for the papal bene- 
diction, and listening for the silvery 
burst of trumpets inside which 
should tell that the risen God stood 
on the central altar of Christen- 
dom. 

Among this crowd was a group, 
for which they made way, as it cross- 
ed the piazza and approached the 
steps. Yet it was only two poor 
laborers who supported a sick man 
between them. 
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The thin and transparent face of 
this invalid, bathed now in the per- 
spiration of weakness, showed that 
he was worn by consumption or by 
a long and exhausting fever. He 
was so weak, indeed, that his two 
assistants supported him in their 
arms ; and when they reached the 
stone posts at the foot of the steps, 
he knelt there, and leaned against 
one of them, almost insensible. 

A lady, following closely behind, 
wet her handkerchief in cologne- 
water, and handed it over his shoul- 
der to one of the men, but did not 
herself speak to them. He revived 
a little at that, and, still leaning 
against the central post, remained 
fixed in prayer. 

A whisper began to creep among 
the poor people about. Some of 
them had seen this man, and knew 
what they conceived to be his story, 
and they told it in intervals of lis- 
tening to the strains of heavenly 
music faintly heard now and then 
from the church. 

“ He is a penitent,” one whisper- 
ed, “and has been doing penance 
here as a laborer, though he is so 
rich—so rich! Some say that he 
killed his own mother; but who 
knows? The beautiful ségvore ! 
Look at his face! She must have 
provoked him; and perhaps she 
was a very wicked woman. Ah! I 
could tell stories of mothers. They 
are not all like the blessed Madon- 
na.—There are the trumpets! Alle- 
luia! alleluia! Blessed is he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord !— 
And so this poor signore has been 
living a hard life, and is about to 
die; and he has come at last to get 
the Holy Father’s blessing. He 
would not ask for it before. But, 
indeed, he might, for he is as holy 
as the blessed Labré, though he 
sleeps in a bed and works for nis 
living, instead of begging it. The 
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pale signora who stands behind him 
is his sister. She has been in Rome 
all these years, watching over him, 
without his knowing it. See! she 
stands out of his sight now. He 
worked up to a week ago, and then 
he fell one day in a faint. She was 
near by, and called a carriage to 
take him home. And since then 
she has had a room in the same 
house, but told the fadrona not to 
let him know. She is rich, for all 
her poor clothes. She puts some- 
thing into every hand. that is held 
out toher. See the way she looks 
at him !—Ah! there they come.” 

Mass was over, and the crowd in 
the church came pouring out. It 
was with difficulty that Lawrence 
Gerald’s protectors could keep his 
place inthat pressure. But that he 
had revived, they could not have 
done so. With the first intimation 
that the moment for which he had 
so long waited was at hand, he had 
roused himself, and exerted his 
whole strength. Upright on his 
knees, with his arms clinging to the 
post against which he leaned, he 
fixed his eager eyes upon the bal- 
cony where the Pope would in a 
short time appear. He saw nothing 
else, not even two familiar forms 
and faces directly in front of him, 
which he could scarcely have seen 
even then with indifference. 

“My God!” exclaimed Honora 
Schéninger, and clung to her hus- 
band’s arm. “ Look, Max! It is 
Lawrence, and he is dying!” 

Mr. Schéninger drew his wife 
aside. “It is no time to recognize 
him now,” he said. “ And there is 
Annette behind him. Poor fellow! 
poor fellow !” 

Annette pressed close to her hus- 
band, ready to catch him if he 
should fall. She knew that he had 
had an exhausting day. He had 
risen at early dawn to hear Mass 
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and receive communion, though not 
really able to leave his bed, and 
had afterwards spent his remaining 
strength in the first careful toilet he 
had made for years. After having 
so long heaped every indignity on 
his own body, to-day he had seem- 
ed desirous of treating it with re- 
spect as the temple of God. He 
still wore the dress of the laborer, 
but his face was shorn of its ill- 
tended beard, his hair brushed once 
more into silken waves, and his 
linen snowy white. And more ex- 
hausting than these efforts had 
been the excitement of mind under 
which he labored, and his fear lest 
in some way he should miss the 
benediction he so longed for. 

“T want to be placed directly in 
front of the balcony,” he had said, 
“where I can see the Pope’s face. 
I shall recognize his face at once.’ 
Who knows but he may look at me? 
If he should, then I shall think 
that at last God looks at me.” 

The crowd hushed itself, as the 
golden cross came in sight, and 
after it the crowned and mitred 
heads, all in white save one. And 
that one, under its glittering tiara, 
wore a crown of snowy hair dearer 
to Catholic hearts than gold or 
jewels. On this central face the 
eyes of the sick man fixed them- 
selves with a wide and imploring 
gaze, and his hands stretched them- 
selves out, as if to beg that he 
might not be forgotten. 

“Do not fear!” Annette whis- 
pered in his ear. “The Holy Fa- 
ther knows all your story, and 
pities you; and there is one stand- 
ing beside him who will remind 
him that you are here. He will 
know just where you are.” 

To the waiting and trembling 
penitent this was like a whisper 
from his good angel. He associated 
no other thought with the voice. 
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The silence deepened till nothing 
could be heard but the swift wings 
of a bird flying over the piazza, 
and the soft “zitti! zitti!” of the 
fountains, and the heart that each 
one in that vast crowd felt beat in 
his bosom. 

Surely that mild and _ blessed 
face was turned his way! the peni- 
tent thought. Surely, surely, the 
Holy Father had looked at him, 
searching the crowd one instant 
with his eyes, and finding him! 

Then a single voice was heard— 
the only voice in the universe, it 
seemed. 

“May the holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, in whose power and au- 
thority we confide, intercede for us 
with the Lord.” 

“Amen!” chanted the choir, as 
though the world had found voice. 

Again the single voice : 

“ Through the prayers and merits 
of blessed Mary ever Virgin, of 
blessed Michael the archangel, of 
blessed John the Baptist, of the 
holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
all the saints, may the omnipotent 
God have mercy upon you, may 
all your sins be remitted, and 
Jesus Christ lead you to eternal 
life.” 

“ Amen !” 

“ Indulgence, absolution, and re- 
mission of all your sins, space for 
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true and faithful repentance, hearts 
ever contrite, and amendment ot 
life, may the omnipotent and merci- 
ful God afford you.” 

“ Amen!” 

“And may the blessing of the 
omnipotent God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, descend upon you 
and remain with you for ever.” 

“Amen!” 

Every stain was washed away! 
Full and strong the blessing flowed, 
a divine river from the throne of 
God himself! On its tide were borne 
away, not only guilt, but the mem- 
ory of guilt; not only fear, but the 
remembrance that fear had 
Supported in the arms of his wif 
and attendants, and of the old 
friends of whose presence he was 
unconscious, Lawrence Gerald lay 
back with his eyes half closed, and 
a smile of such peace and ecstasy 
on his face as could only com 
from God. His soul was gliding 
sweetly away on the echoes of that 
last amen. 

The military bands began to 
play, the guns boomed from Sant’ 
Angelo, the bells of S. 
rang out with a joyful clash on the 
air, and all Rome broke into musi 
over the resurrection. 

And there was joy before the 
angels of God over one sinful soul 
redeemed. 


been 
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THE END. 
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“ MeN have died, and worms have 
eaten them, but not of love,” the 
poet tellsus. And women too have 
died, and worms have eaten them, 
but not of ennui, although Mme. du 
Deffand for nearly fourscore years 
woke the echoes of Versailles and 
Paris with the pitiful lament: “I 
am bored! Iam bored! Iam dying 
of ennui!” If she eventually did 
die of it—which we stoutly deny— 
a malady that took eighty years to 
kill its victim can hardly be called 
a very cruel one. The vivacious, 
gossipping, wearied old lady con- 
trived to extract a very reasonable 
amount of amusement, even of ex- 
citement, out of the existence whose 
wearisomeness she was for ever de- 
nouncing; and it is only fair to 
add that she contributed a very 
goodly share of amusement to other 
people. This renowned heroine 
and victim of ennut, Marie de Vichy- 
Chamroud, was born into this wea- 
risome world in the year of grace 
1697, of a noble family of the pro- 
vince of Burgundy. The De Vichy- 
Chamrouds were richer in parch- 
ments than in lands; so it fell out 
that Marie, young, lovely, accom- 
plished, and teeming with wit, was 
condemned to marry an old man, 
and, what was still more terrible, a 
wearisome old man, who had not a 
single taste in common with her. 
Immediately on leaving the con- 
vent where she received what in 
those days was considered a liberal 
education, the beautiful young lady 
was presented to her future lord. 
If she bored herself as a young girl, 
free and happy, and with life before 


her, what must she have done as 
the wife of a querulous, stingy old 
man? All the revenge that was in 
her power Marie took. She bored 
her husband as much as he bored 
her, until at last, in sheer despera- 
tion, he agreed to give her an an- 
nuity, and let her go her way with- 
out him. As Marquise du Deffand, 
free and comparatively wealthy, the 
young wife began a newera. She 
opened a sa/on which soon became 
the centre of the wit and fashion 
of Paris. All that was eminent in 
war, arts, sciences, literature, and 
folly came there, and tried to chase 
away her eternal exnuz. Amongst 
her many admirers, the President 
Hénault occupies the most con- 
spicuous place, both from the dig- 
nity of his own character and the 
enduring nature of their mutual at- 
tachment. Heénault was one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. 
He was educated by the Oratorians, 
and had early the inestimable ad- 
vantage of enjoying the advice, and 
almost the intimacy, of Massillon. 
He counted the scarcely lesser pri- 
vilege of early personal acquaint- 
ance with the great poet Racine. 
As soon as he had completed his 
studies, young Hénault was intro- 
duced at court, where he at once 
made a favorable impression. “ This 
is not to be wondered at,” says a 
chronicler of the times; “for, in 
truth, he was a youth of gracious 
parts, gay, witty, amiable, a good 
musician, and gifted with the art of 
making light and graceful verses.’’ 
While the Duchesse de Maine held 
her brilliant court, Hénault was a 
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constant presence there, and one 
of its principal ornaments. He 
was so universally beloved that it 
was popularly said of him: “ There 
is a man who has more friends than 
he can count, and not a single ene- 
my.” And this lucky man was the 
devoted admirer of Mme. du Def- 
fand for over fifty years, 

He attained considerable fame as 
an author, and not the least re- 
markable feature in his works is 
that their authorship was vehement- 
ly contested, not only during Hé- 
nault’s life, but for many years after 
his death, Most of his books were 
first published anonymously—a 
circumstance which, in their early 


career, may have explained the 
doubts concerning their origin. 
But the <Adbrégé Chronologique, 


which Hénault regarded as his best, 
appeared with the author’s name at 
the outset, and this, strange to say, 
was the one which the world refus- 
ed longest to believe was his, and 
persevered in long attributing to 
the Abbé Boudot. A copy of the 
book was found, in the addé’s own 
writing, amongst his papers when 
he died, and this is the only piece 
of evidence on which Hénault’s 
detractors built their obstinate de- 
nial that he was the author of the 
Abrégé. Admitting that this fact 
looked suspicious, the book itself 
from first to last bears the stamp 
of Hénault’s composition in the 
most unmistakable manner; the 
choice of the subject, its style and 
treatment, all point emphatically to 
him as the author, while there is 
abundant explanation of the ac- 
cidental presence of the com- 
promising copy amongst Boudot’s 
papers. Hénault was in the habit 
of employing him to copy out his 
compositions. Voltaire,in one of 
his letters to the president, recom- 
mends the addé as a very clever 
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copyist, and also as a useful person 
to make researches for him at the 
Royal Library ; and Grimm also re- 
commends him for the same purpose, 
informing Hénault that Boudot 
had employment at the library, and 
was in charge of the literary and 
historical department. A man who 
held this subaltern post, and was 
treated as a mere scribe by such 
authorities, and who never pleaded 
guilty to writing even a pamphlet 
in his life, is, to say the least, a very 
unlikely person to be the author of 
such a work as Hénault’s Adbréve. 
Mme. du Deffand and Grimm, who 
both liked to sharpen their wits pret- 
ty freely at the president’s expense, 
never for an instant doubted the 
reality of his authorship, or suspect- 
ed that any one had had a share 
in his books. 

Unlike so many of his distin- 
guished literary contemporaries, 
Hénault was a practical Christian. 
“His piety,” says the Marquis de 
Agesson, “was as free from fana- 
ticism or bitterness as his books 
were from pedantry.” 

Mme. du Deffand, who spared 
her friend on no other points, spar- 
ed himon this. She never laughed 
at his religion. On that score 
alone he was safe from her irony 
and sarcasm. She even openly 
commended him for challenging 
Voltaire’s impious vituperation of 
the faith; and in her own corre- 
spondence with the infidel philoso- 
pher she speaks almost with en- 
thusiasm of the clear intellect, the 
pointed wit, and irresistible good- 
ness of his antagonist. When he 
was past eighty, Hénault wrote 
privately to Voltaire, imploring him. 
in the most touching terms, to re- 
tract some of his diabolical satires 
on religion; and this letter, which, 
unhappily, we know remained with- 
out effect, was found amongst Vol- 
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taire’s papers after his death. He, 
on his side, strove to win over Hé- 
nault to the “ enlightened school,” 
and with artful flattery and 
subtlest sophistry urged him to 
change certain historical passages 
in the Adrégé Chronologique which 
strongly vindicated the influence of 
Christianity. But the Christian wri- 
ter withstood these blandishments, 
In a literary point Voltaire con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
reputation of Hénault, whose style 
he praised with creditable candor. 
It is strange to see the lively and 
bored old marquise holding steadi- 
ly the friendship of these widely 
dissimilar men. Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, and Montesquieu were also 
habitués of her brilliant salon. But 
none of them could do more than 
give her momentary deliverance 
from her life-long enemy—ennui. 
She went on boring herself, in spite 


of the perpetual cross-fire of esprit 
that the brightest wits of the age 
kept up around her, and she bored 
her friends almost to exasperation 
by the unceasing repetition of the 


complaint: Que je m’ennuie! Que 
Je m’ennute ! 

At the age of fifty-four a terri- 
ble misfortune befell the marquise. 
She grew blind. It was soon after 
this that she became acquainted 
with Mlle. de l’Espinasse. The 
sprightliness and the energy of this 
young girl were an immense conso- 
lation to Mme. du Deffand, and 
cheered her for a time in. that 
“eternal night,” as she pathetically 
described it, in which she now 
dwelt. But they did not agree for 
long. After living happily to- 
gether for some few years, they 
quarrelled and separated. It is 
impossible to say whose fault it 
was. Each had violent partisans, 
who accused the other, but proved 
nothing. Mme. du Deffand was 
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undoubtedly difficult to live with, 
as all people are who draw excai- 
sively on those around them fo. 
amusement; but she was old and 
she was blind, and it is beyond 
doubt she was a kind benefactress 
to her young companion, and that, 
at the moment of separation, she 
wrote a most touching letter to her, 
asking forgiveness for all she had 
done inadvertently to pain her, and 
urging the young girl to remember 
how cruelly she was afflicted both 
by blindness and by enauz. To 
this Mlle. de l’Espinasse returned a 
curt and ungracious answer. Nor 
did she imitate the kindliness of 
speech of her quondam employer, 
who always spoke of her ever after 
their quarrel with the utmost good- 
nature and forbearance. 

Just as her home was resounding 
to these domestic discords, Mme. 
du Deffand made the acquaintance 
of Horace Walpole. They were 
spontaneously pleased with each 
other. Mme. du Deffand would 
have probably been still more so, 
if she could have foreseen how tri- 
umphantly this new friendship was 
destined to rescue her memory from 
oblivion. We know more of her 
and her sa/on through the volumin- 
ous correspondence that passed be- 
tween her and that prince of gos- 
sips and most brilliant of scrib- 
blers than through any other 
source; although she comes in, it 
is true, for more ridicule at his 
hands than eulogy. He constantly 
reproaches her for making him the 
laughing-stock of Paris and Lon- 
don by her absurd affection, and 
coarsely tells her he does not want 
to be the hero of a novel where the 
heroine is a blind octogenarian. 

This correspondence was pub- 
lished at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and was hailed as a valuable 
addition to the French literature 
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of that period. On reading it, one 
feels transported into the society 
of the fascinating women and ac- 
complished men whom it soclever- 
ly depicts. Mme. du Deffand pass- 
es in review the authors and actors 
of her time with a graphic power 
of delineation rarely equalled. 
Unsparing in her criticism, she is 
in some instances no doubt too 
severe, and occasionally even un- 
just ; itis nevertheless acknowledg- 
ed that in her literary judgments 
she is rarely at fault; they are 
marked throughout by discrimina- 
tion, taste, and delicacy. 

Horace Walpole made Mme. du 
Deffand’s acquaintance when she 
had become quite blind; on his 
being presented to her, she drew 
her hand over his face, in order to 
ascertain whether he was plain or 
handsome, and what his age was. 
Her touch had acquired such sensi- 
tive delicacy in course of time that 
it enabled her to calculate people’s 
ages and looks with the greatest 
accuracy. In quite the latter years 
of her life Mme. du Deffand, who 
had never been avowedly an unbe- 
liever, although practically so, turned 
her thoughts to religion, and sought 
in the teaching of the faith those 
consolations to her ennui that wit 
and philosophy had failed to secure 
her. She announces this change 
of sentiment, with her usual frank- 
ness, in one of her letters to Wal- 
pole. Her biographers throw but 
little light on the subject. La 
Harpe alludes to her having had 
many interviews with the celebrat- 
ed Jesuit, F. Lenfant—an episode 
which is dismissed by Mme. du 
Deffand herself with the remark 
that “the Pére Lenfant was very 
clever, and that she was much 
pleased with him.” 

The Pére Lenfant who is thus in- 
cidéntally introduced to us in the 
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memoirs of the lively French wo- 
man was one of the countless 
noble and touching victims of the 
Revolution—that raging torrent that 
drowned so many gentle voices in 
its roar. He was gifted with an 
eloquence that drew around him 
all the lovers of rhetoric and the 
most able men of his day. ‘The 
poet Young heard him, and was 
so struck by his power and pathos 
that he entreated a Protestant 
clergyman of his acquaintance to 
go and hear him; the latter did 
so, and embraced the faith. Once, 
on coming out from a sermon of 
the Pére Lenfant’s, preached at 
S. Sulpice during Lent, Diderot ex- 
claimed to D’Alembert, who had 
been drinking in every word from 
beginning to end, with his eyes 
riveted on the preacher: “ It would 
be hard to hear that man often 
without becoming a Christian.” 
When the order of the Jesuits 
was disbanded in France, the Pére 
Lenfant was thrown upon the 
world. He was then forty-seven 
years of age. The decree which 
despoiled him of his religious garb 
could not rob him of its spirit. 
He continued his good works and 
his apostolate with fervor and wis- 
dom. Several crowned heads tried 
to win him to their courts, but in 
vain. The son of S, Ignatius held 
steadily aloof from the tempting 
snare. He preached indefatigably 
at all times and places, at Luné- 
ville, Vienne, Versailles, wherever 
he was called; and everywhere 
the great and the learned flocked 
round his pulpit. His contempo- 
raries describe the effects of his 
eloquence as electrical. He capti- 
vated his hearers, not so much 
by the magnificence of his lan- 
guage, as by the pathos of his 
voice and the force of his own 
faith. Pére Lenfant preached the 
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Lent of 179% before the court; but 
on refusing to take the oath of the 
clergy to the civil constitution, he 
was obliged to withdraw. Shortly 
afterwards he was taken prisoner 
and condemned to death. On 
being brought before his judges, 
the people cried out that his life 
might be spared, and, yielding to 
the cries, his jailers let him go; 
before, however, he had got free 
from the crowd, a woman called 
out: “ There goes the king’s con- 
fessor!” At these words the thirst 
for blood, that had seemed for 
a moment satiated or suspended, 
rose up anew. The mob set upon 
him like tigers. The Pére Lenfant 
uttered only words of love and for- 
giveness, and, raising his hands to 
heaven, exclaimed: “My God, I 
thank thee for allowing me to offer 
my life for thee, as thou hast offer- 
ed thine for me!” And with this 
gracious sentence on his lips the 
Jesuit father fell and expired un- 
der the blows of the murderers. 
This little sketch of the Mar- 
quise du Deffand would be incom- 
plete without a passing mention 
of the author of the Esprit des 
Lois, who was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of her numerous friends. 
Her letters to Montesquieu have 
been preserved ; they are, however, 
much less interesting than those 
to Walpole, and consequently much 
less known. Mme. du _ Deffand 
could be a staunch friend, though 
she was often a trying one; she 
proved herself such to Montesquieu. 
Amongst other good offices, she 
cleared him from the charge of 
avarice which was laid at his door 
so generally. History revoked the 
verdict, it is true, but only when the 
subject of it was gone beyond the 
reach of earthly rehabilitation. 
Montesquieu’s exceeding modesty 
and desire to have his benefits known 
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only to the recipients was the real, 
and perhaps the only, cause of his 
reputed avarice. One example of his 
delicate generosity we cannot re- 
frain from giving. 

He was in the habit of visiting 
Marseilles to see his sister, Mme. 
d’Héricourt, who resided there. 
During one of these visits he hap- 
pened one evening to be lounging 
on the quay; the weather was sul- 
try, and it eccurred to Montesquieu 
that he would take a boat, and 
have a row on the sea. His atten- 
tion was drawn to a young man who 
was looking out for a customer. 
He hailed him, and got in. As 
soon as they were out a little at 
sea, Montesquieu perceived that his 
boatman was.a novice at the work, 
and rowed with difficulty. He 
questioned him, and learned that 
he was, in truth, a jeweller by trade, 
and a boatman only on Sundays 
and holidays, in order to gain a 
trifle towards helping his mother 
and sisters, who were working to 
procure 4,000 crowns to ransom his 
father, who was aprisoner at Tetuan. 
Montesquieu was deeply touched 
by the story. Hemadea resolution 
on the spot, but said nothing. Be- 
fore landing, however, he got from 
the boatman his father’s name and 
the name of his master. On part- 
ing, he handed him his purse, and 
walked away rapidly; great was 
the delight of the young man, on 
opening it, to find that it contained 
sixteen golden /ouis. 

Six weeks after this the captive 
suddenly appeared in the midst of 
his wife and children. He saw, by 
the astonishment mingled with their 
joy, that it was not to them he 
owed his liberation; but the sur- 
prise and gratitude of all were in- 
creased on his telling them that 
not only was his ransom paid, but 
likewise his voyage home and his 
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clothing ; and, over and above this, 
a sum of fifty Jouzs dor had been 
handed to him on starting. The 
young boatman no sooner heard 
this fairy tale than he bethought 
him of the generous stranger who 
had presented him the purse and 
expressed such sympathy on hear- 
ing of his sorrow. He determined 
to seek him. For two years he did 
so, but in vain. The name of the 
benefactor to whom he and his 
owed such a sweet and magnificent 
debt of gratitude remained an im- 
penetrable mystery. At last one 
day, while walking in the streets 
of Paris, he suddenly encounter- 
ed Montesquieu face to face; the 
young man fell upon his knees, kiss- 
ed the hand of his benefactor, and 
entreated him to come with him to 
the home he had blessed, and wit- 
ness the joy that he had brought 
back to a desolate family. But 
Montesquieu feigned ignorance 
and surprise, declared he knew 
nothing of what the young man 
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was talking about, and at last, 
wrenching his hand away abruptly, 
he disappeared in the crowd, nor 
did his pursuer succeed in finding 
him again. 

This action would never have 
been discovered had not Montes- 
guieu’s executor found among his 
papers a memorandum in his own 
handwriting, stating that he had 
sent 7,500 francs to Mr. Main, an 
English banker at Cadiz; on the 
latter being applied to for informa- 
tion, he replied that he had given 
that sum, by the order of M. de 
Montesquieu, for the ransom of a 
tan named Robert, a Marseillais, 
detained as a slave at Tetuan. 
Inquiries were set on foot, and the 
Robert family told the rest. 

This touching incident was made 
the foundation of many dramatic 
pieces. If it did no more than 
clear a noble character from the 
unworthy charge of heartlessness 
and avarice, the world would have 
been the better for its discovery. 
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HELLO, 


fROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE, 


By way of preface, I will relate a 
true story given by F. Agathon, a 
priest of the Monastery of Ruba, 
and preserved in the Lives of the 
Fathers of the Desert. 

F, Agathon says: “One day I 
descended into the valley of Ruba 
to find the holy solitary, F. Pémeu, 
as I wished to consult him on a 
subject that weighed heavily upon 
my mind. We conversed until late 
in the evening, and then he sent 
me into a cavern to pass the rest 


of the night. Now, as it was win- 
ter, and the cold extreme, I was 
nearly frozen. The next morning, 
when the old man came in to see 
me, he asked: ‘How have you 
passed the night, my son ?’ 

“* Father,’ I answered, ‘I must 
say, in truth, I passed a terrible 
night, on account of the extraor- 
dinary severity of the cold.’ 

“* And I did not feel it at all,’ 
he replied, 

“These words filled me with as- 
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tonishment, as he was nearly naked, 
and I said: ‘I beg of you, father, 
to tell me how that could have hap- 
pened.’ 

“*For the reason,’ he answered, 
‘that a lion came and lay down 
beside me, and kept me warm. 
But nevertheless, my dear son, I 
can assure you that I shall be de- 
voured by wild beasts.’ 

“*Why do you say so?’ I asked, 

“* Because,’ he replied, ‘when I 
was a shepherd in our country (we 
were both from Galatia), I would 
have saved the life of a traveller, 
if [ had accompanied him; but I 
did not show him that charity, and 
he was devoured by the dogs. 
Therefore I shall most certainly 
meet with a similar death.’ 

“And it really happened as he 
said. For three years afterwards 
he was torn to pieces by wild 
beasts.” 


I, 


Dear Marie, cease to think of 
me; all is ended; Iam lost. I do 
not tell you what will become of 
me ; [know nothing myself. I only 
know that yesterday I received the 
fatal blow, from which I cannot re- 
cover. 

I had just finished the last pic- 
ture, of which I have so often spoke 
to you—The First Glance. It is 
the portrait of a young man, who 
awakens and looks around him, as 
though he saw everything for the 
first time. 

Some of my friends thought the 
picture splendid, but added that it 
would not sell well, as my name 
was unknown to the public, 

After innumerable attempts, all 
equally unfortunate, I showed it 
yesterday to a very rich amateur— 
Baron de Brienne. He examined 
the picture, thought it remarkable, 
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and then asked if I had often ex- 
hibited my pictures. 

On my replying in the negative, 
his expression changed. 

“T thought,” said he, “I did not 
know your name, You must make 
yourself known. This picture has 
great merit, and this sketch also,” 
he added, throwing a rapid glance 
at my other picture just commenc- 
ed—you know it, Marie—Cain after 
his Crime—“ but, in fact, you are 
not known,” he concluded. 

“ But, sir,” I replied, “I am en- 
deavoring to make myself known.” 

“Well,” continued the baron, 
“you have talent, that I acknow- 
ledge; but I doubt if it is the kind 
of talent that will be appreciated 
by the public. If I bought your 
picture, I would be asked where I 
found it. As it stands there, it has 
a certain value; but if you were 
dead, it would be worth a hundred 
times as much, and perhaps would 
soon find purchasers, possibly my- 
self among the first. You see I 
can’t change the world. So it is 
with men; they will pay the most 
ridiculous price for objects of art 
whose worth is guaranteed by a 
signature, but will not bother them- 
selves to talk up unknown talent. 
I,” he added with a happy smile, 
“recently gave a hundred thousand 
francs for a picture which I do not 
place above yours; but it was a 
Murillo! I am a modest man, and 
always side with the majority. The 
majority is always right, and, for 
my part, I am not vain enough to 
think I know more than the entire 
human race. Make yourself known; 
everything is in that. Make your- 
self known ; put your pictures in the 
exhibition ; receive medals and de- 
corations, But, above all, die; your 
pictures then will be worth so much 
gold. You see you are talking toa 
practical man, who don’t believe in 
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neglected genius. Aw revoir, mon- 
sieur. You really have talent; more 
even than that, I do not hesitate to 
say you have genius. Aw revotr, 
monsieur.” 

This, Marie, was my last adven- 
ture, All the others were similar. I 
will spare you any further details. 
I have told you in a few words what 
in reality was a long agony. But 
despair is brief; it has not the cou- 
rage to dwell on separate facts; it 
sums up the causes, and only shows 
the effects. 

Now, my dear Marie, you know 
what happened yesterday. The 
day before there came another 
gentleman, who had not the time to 
examine my picture as it deserved. 
This he explained to me for two 
hours without looking at the pic- 
ture. He really had no time; for ex- 
ample, every morning he visits his 
stables from ten to twelve, and in 
the afternoon rows on the lake from 
four to six. 

As for Baron de Brienne, when 
he left, he assured me he held my 
talent in the highest estimation ; 
that he would like to have a gallery 
of pictures all painted by me, as it 
would probably one day be very 
valuable; later, my pictures would 
sell splendidly, and he could make 
money by the operation. 

If there is ever to be a later day 
for me, I shall find him, when I will 
no longer need him, and he will be 
the first to show me honor. 

Adieu, Marie. I was so sanguine, 
so buoyed up with hope, it needed 
all this time—all this precious time, 
of which these gentlemen had so 
little to waste—to bring me where I 
am now. 

I think the baron saw despair in 
my face, for he used a singular ex- 
pression on leaving which I had 
not provoked by any remark. 

“My dear sir, do not look so 
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dismal and wretched. I am not 
the Don Quixote of budding ge- 
nius. Make yourself known, make 
yourself known, and you will find 
me! But if your courage fails, you 
will commit blunders and spoil your 
talent, for which I will not be re- 
sponsible; like Pilate, I wash my 
hands of you !” 

I listened to them going down 
the stairs. 

“No, no,” said he to his wife; 
“you see for my portrait I must 
have a master, a signature.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied the baroness— 
“perhaps we have done wrong to 
discourage the young man.” 

“Discourage? What are you 
talking about? I told him he had 
great talent. Do you wish to know 
what I think ?” he added, as he stood 
for an instant before her. “ What 
ruins art in the present day is that 
it is gorged with gold, and that too 
few men of genius die in the hospi- 
tal—that is the reason !” 

Adieu, Marie. 


Something else was said, which 
Paul did not hear. 

The baroness paused, as she was 
about to enter the carriage. 

“Well, what is the matter with 
you?” said her husband. 

“T°am not very well,” she re- 
plied. 

“So much more reason for get- 
ting in the carriage. What ails 
you ?” 

“The face of that young man 
haunts me. Who knows what de- 
spair may drive him to? Who 
knows how terrible may be his hid- 
den suffering? Let us go back. I 
feel as though we had just commit- 
tedacrime. Letus go back. Thirty 
years ago I read a story which I 
had long forgotten, but that now 
returns vaguely to my memory as 
a warning. I no longer remember 
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the whole, but the impression comes 
back vague and terrible after thirty 
years. Ah! let us go back.” 

The baron stopped, and laughed 
immensely. 

“Ha! ha! Are you crazy? 
Haven’t I the right to choose the 
pictures I wish to buy? Is there a 
law which compels me to buy pic- 
tures from this gentleman ? I speak 
to you very seriously, my dear; 
such fancies as these will make 
you crazy. There is a great deal 
of insanity in our present day. Let 
us take care, let us take care!” 


Il. 


Marie, after reading her brother’s 
letter, was half frantic with terror, 
as she knew him thoroughly, and 
understood his bitter despair. She 
lost no time, but left in the first 
train. Arrived in Paris, she ran to 
the little house in the Quartier La- 
tin where Paullived. She was too ex- 
cited to takeacarriage. The rapid 
walk seemed to soothe her. In the 
cars she longed for quicker move- 
ment; in the street she wished for 
wings ; at the door she would ra- 
ther have been at the other end of 
the world. She dared not go up. 
She stopped, suffocated with the 
beating of her heart. If it was al- 
ready too late—the thought nearly 
paralyzed her with horror. If she 
were a minute too late! 

Finally, when on the stairs, she 
wept. Then she dared ring. 

“I have wept,” she thought ; “ he 
is saved.” Taught by a long and sin- 
gular experience, the young girl 
knew that tears were for her the mys- 
terious and certain sign that her 
prayer was granted. She rang. A ser- 
vant-girl, without speaking, led her 
toa bed, and utte-ed a single word— 
“ Dead "—and ther cdded: “ The 
funeral will take place in two hours. 
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He threw himself into the Seine 
from the bridge of Austerlitz.” 

“ He is not dead,” said Marie. 

“The registration of the death 
has been made,” said the woman. 

Without replying, Marie looked 
fixedly at him, and said to herself: 

“ He is not dead. I have wept; 
he is not dead. Paul!” she called. 
Silence. “ Paul!” Silence. 

She seized a mirror, and held it 
to her brother’s lips. At the mo- 
ment she took it in her hand she 
burst into tears. “You will see 
that he is saved!” she said. 

The woman thought her crazy. 
Marie still held the mirror before 
Paul’slips. Dead silence; her own 
poor heart nearly stopped—the 
mirror was tarnished ! 


Ill, 


Seven years afterwards M. le 
Baron de Brienne was conversing 
in a numerous and choice circle. 
It was at a grand dinner. The wo- 
men were crowned with flowers 
and sparkling with jewels. The 
conversation turned upon a great 
crime which had recently been 
committed, the details of which 
filled two columns of every paper. 
Suddenly the Baron de Brienne 
became singularly agitated, and 
then, in a voice which he endeavor- 
ed to keep calm, but whose trem- 
bling was still further shown by 
the effort to subdue it, said : 

“It appears that the police have 
not yet discovered any trace of the 
assassin.” 

“T don’t know,” replied a guest. 

‘“*T believe not,” said another. 

“Excuse me,” replied a third 
person ; “ according to the latest ac- 
counts, the police, if not positively 
sure, had at least great hopes.” 

The Baron de Brienne was as 
white as his napk'n. He tried to 
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overcome and conceal his excite- 
ment, and attempted to eat; but 
the effort was too great. He 
swooned, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Every one rose and crowded 
around him. Water was thrown in 
his face, salts were held for him to 
inhale. The hostess neglected none 
of the ceremonies usual in such 
cases. Fortunately, there was a 
physician among the guests. Every 
attention was lavished upon M. le 
Baron. His carriage was called, and 
he was taken home. 

The next day he was better; at 
the end of three days he was well. 
He made them bring any quantity 
of papers, and read them to him. 
Mme. la Baronne, who was the 
reader, suddenly paused, and said. 

“Here is more of the horrid 
crime of which we were all talkixg 
when you were taken ill.” 

“Well?” said the baron in a 
singular tone. 

“Well,” continued the baroness, 
“the murderer has been arrested. 
But what a strange interest you take 
in the affair!” 

“1?” replied the baron. “Oh! not 
at all; Icanvery truly say that. Why 
do you think otherwise ?”’ 

“ Because you are so strangely 
excited whenever the subject is 
mentioned.” 

“What do you mean, talking 
about my excitement ?” he replied. 
“Can you possibly imagine, like 
those stupid people at dinner the 
other evening, that this affair inter- 
ests me in the slightest degree? 
They were all there looking at me, 
looking at me... . with eyes. . 
with eyes . . . Are you, too, going 
to stafe at me now with those 
eyes... with thoseeyes. .. .” 

Mme. la Baronne rose, and wrote 
two lines: “ Dear doctor, come in- 
stanily.” 
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“Carry that to the telegraph 
office,” she said to the servant. 

“ She did not count the words,” 
muttered the man in astonishment, 
as he withdrew. “ It must be some- 
thing very serious. 


IV. 


Three months had elapsed, and 
the baron had resumed his ordinary 
life, when one evening, in a salon 
in the faubourg Saint-Honoré, a 
gentleman remarked, in the course 
of conversation, that it was astonish- 
ing the number of crimes one daily 
heard of. And he related the last 
murder that the daily paper had 
brought under his eyes. 

Said the baron: “Why do you 
make such an assertion? Never 
were crimes so rare as to-day; 
manners and customs are so much 
softened, we can almost say there 
are no longer any criminals. None 
can be found in the higher class of 
society; and when we speak of the 
aristocracy, it means the entire 
nation. Indeed, to speak the truth, 
I believe very little in the wonder- 
ful crimes with which the daily 
journals fill their columns when 
there is a dearth of political news.” 

“You are very incredulous, M. le 
Baron,” replied the Comte de Sar- 
tigny. “ Probably it is from kindness 
to the editors that the police seek 
the criminals, and the courts judge 
them,” 

“You say,” answered the baron, 
“that the police seek the criminals. 
It is false, M. le Comte.. In the 
first place, only one is guilty, and 
the police are not hunting him up; 
he is already found, and he has no 
accomplice. He has been found, 
I tell you, he has been found ; and 
the man has no accomplice. Per- 
haps I don’t know it. Ha! ha!” 

While the baron, pale as death, 
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spoke these words, with terror im- 
printed on his face, the count look- 
ed steadily at him, and said : 

“You say that I have spoken 
falsely, M. le Baron? Will you 
repeat that remark? I think those 
were your words, but perhaps I 
was mistaken.” 

“I only say one thing,” replied 
the baron, “ which is, that the crimi- 
nal has been found and arrested.” 

“But a moment ago you denied 
the reality of the crime.” 

“T only say one thing, M. le 
Comte: that there is no doubt 
about the name of the assassin.”’ 

The master of the house took 
the count by the arm, and led him 
to the recess of a window... . 

“Ah! very well, very well; I did 
not know it,’ said the count, as he 
left the room. 

While they were conversing to- 
gether, the baron made several 
vain efforts to rise. He experienced 
the supreme anguish of a man who, 
while still in the possession of his 
faculties, feels they are leaving him 
—ofa man who has not fainted, but 
who is about to faint, and who feels 
on his brow the first drops of cold 
sweat. 

The baroness made her excuses 
for leaving so early, and, when alone 
with her husband, asked anxious- 
ly: 

“What can be the matter with 
you?” 

“And you too, you too,” he re- 
plied, pushing her from him, as he 
raised his blood-shot eyes. 


, 


Vv. 


“We must,” said the doctor, 
“enter into his mania, so as to en- 
deavor to discover the cause. We 
must make him talk without ques- 
tioning him. Do you know, ma- 
dame, in the life of M. le Baron, 
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of any fact that may have left a 
disagreeable remembrance ?” 

“Doctor, do you mean a guilty 
remembrance ?” 

“No, madame; something terrify- 
ing.” 

The baroness thought 
while. 

“ No,” said she, “not one. Our 
life has always passed most tran- 
quilly. You know how people of the 
world live; well, so we live, and 
have always lived. My husband is 
a quiet man, who has never had a 
quarrel in his life with any one, and 
has never done an injury that I 
know of.” 

“You have never seen in the ba- 
ron any anxiety of conscience ?” 

“Any anxiety of conscience? 
He? Why should he have any? 
He has never in his life done any- 
thing to reproach himself with.” 

“ The baron,” replied the doctor, 
“has the reputation of being be- 
nevolent and kind-hearted. I don’t 
think he is naturally very imagina- 
tive; do you, madame ?” 

“ Not atall, doctor. I think he is 
just the contrary. I can even say 
he has very little faith.” 

“But when and where did you 
first perceive the commencement of 
this mania?” 

“It was one day when nothing 
strange had happened. Some one 
had been speaking of a young sculp- 
tor, who now is very famous. A 
friend told us that he owed his suc- 
cess to a rich banker, who had dis- 
covered his talents by some happy 
accident, and had aided him with 
his fortune and influence. When 
our guests had left, and we were 
alone, I thought he would kill him- 
self; as now, without the slightest 
reason.” 

“In his daily life does he show 
any eccentricity of which I am yet 
ignorant ?” 


a long 
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“Not precisely eccentricity,” 
said Mme. de Brienne. “ His tastes 
have changed very much, but that 
cannot be called eccentricity. He 
formerly spent quite a fortune in 
purchasing pictures, of which he 
has a very fine collection, that he 
admired extravagantly; now he 
never looks at them. But he has 
always been rather fickle.” 

“ Does he talk in his sleep ?” 

“No; but one morning (now 
that you make me think of it) 
he awoke terribly frightened at a 
dream. ‘Ah! what a dream I have 
had,’ he said tome, His face looked 
worn and haggard, and, as I begged 
him to relate it, he turned away his 
eyes, and refused peremptorily. I 
insisted, but he kept silent, and I 
have never been able to make him 
relate it.” 

The doctor reflected. 

“Perhaps that is the whole se- 
cret,” said he. ‘But if we were 
to ask him about it now, probably 
to-morrow we would be obliged to 
confine him.” 

“Confine him?” cried the baro- 
ness. “ Do you think him so seri- 
ously affected ?” 

“Very seriously, madame, and 
more so as he is perfectly sane in 
relation to other affairs. His mania 
is confined to one point, and is 
what we call hallucination. My 
duty compels me to tell you, mad- 
ame, that it is a case where science 
up to the present time has been 
very unsuccessful,” 

“But, doctor, never was there a 
man less crazy. As for the pic- 
tures, which was the only passion I 
ever knew him to have, he prided 
himself on never having done a 
foolish thing; he only bought pic- 
‘ures of known value, with the sig- 
natures of the artists fully guaran- 
teed. I, for instance, who am 
speaking to you, would have some- 
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times acted more unwisely than 
he. I remember once he even re- 
fused: laine 

“Nevertheless,” interrupted the 
doctor, “the case is very serious.” 

The baron was alone in his 
room. His wife listened attentively 
at the door, and watched him 
through the key-hole. He raised 
the curtains, shook the cushions on 
the sofa, searched around, and, 
when convinced that he was alone, 
spoke in a low voice; but his wife 
caught his words. 

“No one suspects me. No one, 
not even she; and yet everything 
should warn them, everything, 

The circumstances that accompa- 
nied the act are reproduced every 
instant. For example, the clouds 
in the sky have nearly always the 
same form as at that moment. 

The clouds do it purposely; they 
have assumed since that day cer- 
tain positions always the same. 
What do they resemble? What I 
do not wish to say, but I know 
well since my dream. Oh! that 
dream. ...tI am cold, frozen. 
Why is it no one ever speaks to 
me of that dream; that no one in 
this house remembers it? And 
yet they were all there in the 
dream. My wife was there, 
and the other one also,” he added, 
lowering his voice. 

And after a silence, occasionally 
broken by unintelligible words, and 
joined to a strange pantomime, he 
continued ; 

“Tt was frightful. How that man 
struggled for his life !” 

And speaking always lower and 
lower, the baron gasped out: 

“ He clung to me, and, when | 
pushed him into the water, an ex- 
pression passed over his face such 
as was never seen but then in this 
world. It was near the bridge of 
Austerlitz. How he glared at ne 
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as he disappeared the last time! 
How is it that in the street the 
passers-by do not say on seeing 
me, ‘There is the man, there he 
is—the man who had the dream’? 
But was it a dream or reality? 
Men often pass me quickly in the 
street. Who knows but that they 
know or see something?” 

The baron walked around the 
room, greatly excited, and then, 
pausing, he sighed, and said in a 
mournful tone : 

“How do other men act—those 
who are not followed? They can 
take a step without hearing behind 
them another step that goes quicker 
or slower, according as they walk. 
(hen there are men who do not 
hear steps behind them as_ they 
walk. Yet I always seek the 
noisiest places; but no noise ever 
deadens the sound of that step, so 
faint but so invincible. The noise 
of carriages, the roar of cannon— 
| have tried everything. . . . Ifpos- 
sible I would live amidst thunder; 
mut the lightning might fall near 
me, and cover me. with ruins; still 
should I hear that faint, almost im- 
perceptible noise, a foot that just 
touches the ground. I am cold! 
How cold it is! Fire no longer 
warms me! How lightly that foot 
touches the ground. It does not 
press heavily like ours. No, de- 
idedly not; it was no dream—it 
was reality. ‘That foot never is 
tired; but when I stop, it stops. It 
has a certain manner of stopping 
that makes me always feel that it is 
there, and that it will resume its 
walk when I do mine. Sometimes 
[ would rather hear it, and I walk 
to make it walk; when it is silent, 
its menace is to me more terrible 
than the sound of the step. . . . If 
it would only change place! 

But, no; always at an equal distance 
from me. Ah! how cruel. If | 
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could but see some one, I think 
the most horrible spectacle would 
be less terrifying than this dreary 
void. To hear and not see!” 

Here the baron rapidly jumped 
backwards, and put out his hand as 
though to grasp something in the 
air, then exclaimed : 

“Gone! He has escaped—es- 
caped, as ever!” 


Vi. 


The course of the baron’s ordi- 
nary life flowed on as sinoothly as 
ever. Nothing was changed, and 
those who were not much with 
him perceived no difference; to 
them he was the same as heretofore. 

The following summer he wished 
to go to the sea-shore. 

They left for Brittany. They 
spoke of the pleasant walks and 
drives, and the baron, in an absent 
manner, asked on which part of the 
coast was the mostsand. He would 
not hear of the cliffs; he wanted 
sand—only sand. Gdavre was re- 
commended by a gentleman who 
was seated near them at the /adle 
a héte. 

The baron instantly decided up- 
on going to Gavre. 

“ At what hour shall we leave?” 
asked the baroness. 

The we evidently displeased the 
baron. He wished to go alone. He 
gave a thousand pretexts to prevent 
his wife accompanying him, As 
she would not admit them, he said, 
contrary to his usual custom, “I 
will”. . . “I wish to go alone,” 
said he. “Am I in prison? Do 
you take me for a criminal?” 

The baron left Port Louis in the 
steamboat. His wife followed him, 
without being seen, on another 
boat, and watched his movements 
through a spy-glass, as he paced up 
and down the shore at Gavre. 
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First, according to his usual cus- 
tom, he assured himself that he was 
alone. Then he would take seve- 
ral steps, and return quickly, seeing 
nothing; he searched in the sand, 
and, finding his own footsteps, he 
sought a little further on the trace 
of the offer one. Allin vain. Dis- 
appointed, he went to another spot, 
and recommenced his weary walk, 
always seeing his own footprints, 
never the other. He had hoped 
in the sand; the sand had proved 
false, as everything else. 


VIL. 


Meanwhile, the doctor was in 
Paris, and one evening in a sa/on in 
the faubourg Saint Germain. The 
conversation was on madness; and 
the doctor, who celebrated 
alientste, was asked many questions 
as to the causes of insanity. 

“The causes of insanity,” said 
he, “are so profound and myste- 
rious that to know them one must 
the tour of the invisible 


was a 


make 
world. : 
| have known, 
tleman, “insane persons 
thought themselves guilty of crimes 
which they had never committed— 
innocent men, intelligent and good, 
incapable of harming a bird, 
who thought themselves assassins.” 

Among the guests that evening 
was a famous artist, M. Paul Bay- 
ard, whose most admired works, 
The First Glance, and Cain after 
his Crime, ranked with the che/s- 
@euvre of the greatest masters of 
the day. 

Said M. Bayard: “I have not 
studied, like you, doctor, from life. 
I don’t know any insane persons, 
and what I am going to tell you is 
not founded on fact. But this is 
what I think about this strange re- 
morse felt by innocent people: 


said one gen- 


who 


and 
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who knows if they may not have 
committed sfirituallythe crime of 
which they think themselves guilty 
matertally ? In this hypothesis 
they have completely forgotten the 
real and spiritual crime, which they 
committed really and spiritually 
they did not even know or feel 
at the instant they moar vonargell it 
But this crime real, spiritual, 
forgotten is transformed, by 
of madness, 


ad nd 
virtu 
into a material crime, 
of which they are innocent, but « 
which they believe themselves guil- 
ty. Perhaps a man has betrayed 
his friend; instead of accusing 
self of this treason, he accuses him- 
self of another fault which 
bles that one, as the body 
bles the soul. I 
cite an example 
thetical; but 
cannot define 


him- 


reseim- 
resem 
repeat, I cann 
It is purely hyp 
something which | 
makes think 
possible, nay, even probable. Th 
guilty 


me 


person deceived his con- 
science ; conscience in turn decei\ 
him. To make achild understan: 
we give examples of sensible things 
Perhaps justice thus acts with thes 
men, and, finding them 
in the sphere of the mind, 
ports their crime into the 
of the body. 


insensibl 
trans 
sphere 


“Perhaps it is a real crime, bué 
too subtle to be understood by 
them, that descends to their level 
and pursues them under the appear- 
ance of an external 
crime, the only one which they can 
understand. ‘There are whimsical 
scruples which resemble madness, 
as-exaggeration resembles falsehood. 
Who knows if these scruples are 
not the wanderings, or, if you pre- 
fer it, the transpositions of remors: 

I say remorse. 1 donot say repent- 
ance, for repentance enlightens, and 
remorse blinds. Between repent- 
ance and remorse there is an abyss ; 
the first gives peace, the second de- 


and sensible 
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stroys it. Perhaps conscience, not 
being able to make itself felt by the 
guilty person on its own ground, 
speaks to him, by way of revenge, in 
language as coarse as himself, on 
his own domain. ‘Through a terri- 
ble justice, it makes him reproach 
himself with what appears unjust 
on the surface, but which isa thou- 
sand times just at the bottom. 
Conscience, which spoke in vain at 
the moment of the crime, now arms 
itself against the criminal as a 
phantom. We are men here to- 
night, as we appear to each other; 
but who knows if we are not for 
some one somewhere, at this mo- 
ment, phantoms ?” 

The doctor rose, and, taking the 
irtist’s hand, said: “Ido not know 
how much truth there may be in 
your theory. I only know one 
thing: that you are a man of ge- 
nius, and, if I had doubted it before, 
I am now convinced of it. I will 
reflect on your words; they open to 
me a new horizon.” 

“T have always been pursued by 
the thought,” said the artist, “ that 
there is 2 moment when a man un- 
derstands for the first time what 
he has seen since his infancy. It 
is the day when the eyes of the 
mind open. It is this I have at- 
tempted to show in my picture— 
The First Glance. But as the 
horizon is constantly enlarging, I 
endeavor to throw upon every- 
thing, each time, a look which 
I may call The First Glance. 
In the other composition, Cain 
ufter his Crime, I wished to show 
in Cain, not the melodramatic as- 
sassin, but a vulgar, common man. 
rhe stigmata of anger, of which he 
received the visible mark, opens 
‘o him the eyes of the soul. He 
throws upon his crime a first glance. 
here are spiritual Cains whose 
irms are innocent. Perhaps there 


may be some among the insane, of 
whom we have spoken ; and in that 
case there is more truth in their 
madness than in their previous 
security. Their insanity only de- 
ceives them about the nature of the 
crime; their security deceived ther: 
about the crime itself.” 

The doctor was thoughtful. He 
took the artist aside, and in a low 
tone said: “ Shall we leave togeti- 
er?” And they left. 

After their departure the conver- 
sation turned on what had just 
been said. 

“Were you always a material- 
ist ?” asked one person of his neigh- 
bor. 

“It is scarcely fair or generous 
to choose this moment for such a 
question,” was the reply. 

“As for me,” said a young lady, 
“IT don’t like to hear M. Bayard 
talk. He is a great artist—that | 
admit ; but when he commences in 
that style, he worries me!” 

“Would it be indiscreet, madame, 
to ask you why?” timidly inquired 
a young man with a badly-tied cra- 
vat. 

“Because I am afraid he is right 
in his opinions. I wish to pass 
gaily through life; and if we believe 
what he says, life would be such a 
serious affair, we should have to 
think. Really, to hear him, we can 
imagine ourselves surrounded with 
mysteries.” 


Vill. 


“T wish to see and study your 
picture of Cain. I was going to say 
your portrait of Cain,” said the 
doctor to the painter; “for it 
seems to me that you must have 
known him personally, from the 
manner in which you have spoken 
to me of him.” 

“Perhaps I have known him,” 
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said Paul. “At any rate, come !” 
And they entered the studio. 

Arrived before the picture, the 
doctor started back in surprise. 

The portrait of Cain was that of 
the baron, horrible in the resem- 
blance. 

There was on that face the cold- 
ness of the criminal and the horror 
of the cursed. The coldness did not 
impair the horror, nor the horror 
the coldness; and from the mouth 
of Cain the spectator might expect 
to hear the words that S. Bridget 
heard from the mouth of Satan 
when he said to God: 

“O Judge! I am 
self.” 

Indifference and despair were in 
those eyes, on those lips, and on 
that brow. But the despair was 
not heartrending, for repentance 
vas wanting, and this despair even 
appeared expiatory, like justice eat- 
ing its bread. 

The doctor remained a long 
while motionless. The horizon open- 
ed before his eyes. His 
sought new depths. He did not 
precisely reflect, but he remem- 
bered, and, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, passed an hour in 
profound contemplation. 

* So you know him ?” 
last to Paul. 

“Whom do you mean ?”’ 

“Why, my patient !” 

“TI don’t know any of 
patients.” 

Professional discretion arrested 
the name before it passed the doc- 
tor’s lips. 

“But, really,” said he, “this 
head is a portrait. You could not 
have drawn it by chance.” 

“ Neither one nor the other,”’ repli- 
ed Paul. “ No one sat for me, and I 
did not draw it by chance. It appears 
to me, when I work, certain faces are 
offered to me without forcing them- 


coldness it- 
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said he at 
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selves upon me. I perceive then 
interiorly ; for my eyes are closed 
and I see nothing. Perceive is not 
the proper word, for the sense of 
sight isnot needed. If I perceive 
them, it is with an unknown sense 
which is not that of sight, and in a 
peculiar condition, in comparison 
with which wakefulness is _pro- 
found sleep. Ithink these percep- 
tions correspond with some reality, 
either distant or future, whose photo- 
graphic likeness at that moment 
passes before the of the 
mind. 

* This faculty, which may be call- 
ed natural inspiration, has never 
abandoned The aptitude to 


eyes 


me, 


surmise what I do not know is the 
highest form of the activity of my 


mind, and not only do I surmise 
what I do not know, but very often 
I do it, I realize it, without inten- 
tion and without knowledge. It is 
as though I were an actor in a 
drama of which I was ignorant. | 
recite a part in a play that I do not 
know, and whose title and plot are 
equally unknown. 

* Yet I feel myself free, and the 
profound sentiment of my liberty 
bursts forth, above all, in the re- 
membrance of my faults. I wished 
to die, but death did not want me. 
I have sometimes asked myself if, 
having wished to lose my life, I 
might not lose inspiration, which 
would be for me a subtle and 
cruel manner of death. It has 
seemed to me that the question has 
been agitated somewhere, and that 
inspiration, which has compassion 
on the weak, came back to me 
gratuitously. If I had been crimi- 
nal from malice, it would have 
abandoned me, perhaps, or have 
become in me the auxiliary of a 
future crime. It might have re- 
fused to help me, or have assisted 
me in doing wrong.” 
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1X. 


Shortly after this interview the 
baron returned to Paris, apparently 
calmer than usual. 

“ He is much better,’ said Mme. 
la Baronne. “ The doctor alarmed 
me terribly ; but I knew very well 
in reality there wasnodanger. My 
husband is a cold man, and I have 
nothing to fear for his reason.” 

The following night the baron 
waited until the house was quiet, 
and then went on tiptoe, as though 
afraid of being surprised or disturb- 
ed. Once safely in his picture 
gallery, he cut each of the pictures 
with a penknife, and then one by 
one burst them open by placing 
his knee against the canvas; and, 
that accomplished, left the house 
toward morning. ‘The porter saw 
him pass, but did not recognize 
him. 

“Who is that old man,” said he 
to his wife, “who passed the night 
in the house ?” 

The baron’s hair, black the night 
before, was white as snow. 

They waited for him at breakfast, 
they waited for him at dinner; 
he did not return. In searching 
his papers his wife found a note 
containing these words : 

‘“* This time I will not escape ; the 
police are on my track.” 

Said madame: “I always feared 
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some misfortune would happen to 
me.” 

The next day the baron’s body 
was found in the Seine under the 
bridge of Austerlitz. 

“Tam much distressed, but not 
astonished,” said the doctor to ma- 
dame. “TI always thought his mad- 
ness absolutely incurable.” 

“Ah! doctor, he destroyed all 
the pictures. I have not even his 
portrait.” 

“You shall have it, 
said the doctor. 

Eight days afterwards the doc- 
tor kept his promise. He brought 
the baroness a photograph. 

Madame de Brienne was pro- 
foundly agitated, and nearly fainted. 

“Oh! what a resemblance,” she 
gasped, “what aresemblance! Doc- 
tor, how was it done? This is not 
natural. It is not his portrait, it is 
himself. He is going to speak. | 
am afraid !” 

There was horror in the astonish- 
ment of the poor woman. She 
threw upon her husband and herself 
a first glance. 

“But tell me, doctor, where did 
you find it?” 

“ Allow me to keep the secret, 
madame.” 

In reality, the thing was very 
simple: they had only photograph- 
ed the picture of the great artist— 
Cain after his Crime. 


madame,” 
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THE LEGEND OF VALLAMBROSA. 


AN ancient myth like ivied vesture clings 
About fair Vallambrosa’s cloistered walls, 
Telling that ’neath the roof sweet charity 

Has spread her soft, warm draperies within 
What time eight circling centuries have traced, 
In memories gray and green, her blessedness. 


Of the fair, nestling valley here to sing, 
With sweet-strung choice of cadenced synonymes, 
Could better music hold the ear, to note 
Its silver-dropping streams and shadowy dells 
Than that wherewith Italia christened it, 
Calling it Agua-Bella, or the Val- 
Ambrosa, \iquid-toned and clear ? 
No ripple, 

Methinks, of happier tones or tenderer hues 
Could voice its lapsing falls and verdant vales 
Than lives within such naming! 

Hither came 
Long years agone—long years before the years 
That gave the legend birth—a prayerful priest, 
3earing the cross where untamed beast and bird, 
Alone frequenting, poured in wildest notes 
The praise for life which lowest life uplifts ! 
And here, as ever, man’s triumphant voice 
Leaped up above the brute’s, beseeching heaven 
To consecrate with holy dews, and bless, 
The heights which, cycles later, cradling held 
The hermitage of one so famed; and grew, 
As seed luxuriant in rich soil w#// grow, 
Because all teeming life must needs expand, 
These walls of generous hospice that outstretch 
Their sheltering arms to weary travellers. 


If it be true, as we have often heard, 

That lukewarm sinners make but lukewarm saints, 
Perhaps the converse proof we hold in hand; 
For, mark! once lived in Florence, of the proud 
Gualberto house, one heir to all its pride, 
Giovanni named—Ae this same sinner-saint. 


Quickened by summers of some eighteen years, 
And flushed by southern suns to fervid warmth 
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Of life impetuous, his youthful form 
Bore stamp already of the venturous will 
Of a gay, dashing cavalier outgiven 
To heedless coursings in the round of sense. 
And yet there dwelt adeep within his breast 
A living well of tenderness that flowed 
In gentle care for Hubert, his beloved 
And only brother. 

Hubert (a twelvemonth 
Scarce younger) stood between his tempted soul 
And much that might have swayed it past recall 
Over the margin of sin’s dread abyss. 
*Twas not that Hubert was a chastened saint, 
But love within the brother’s ardent soul 
Invested him with raiment pure and white— 
Love holding from assoil the fabric fine 
Itself had wove, and still will choose to weave 
So long as life is life, or love is love. 
Thus, when unto Giovanni came a dawn 
That kindled to a conscious glow of health 
His own quick pulse, yet, warming, failed to melt 
The frozen current in pale Hubert’s veins, 
3ecause those veins had felt the frigid touch 
Of steel in duelling combat, there arose 
Within his anguished heart a stern demand 
Against the murderer of life for life— 
An unrelenting thirst of blood, to quell 
The ghostly phantoms of his fevered brain, 
And satisfy with feast of sweet revenge 
His brother’s manes. 

On one Good-Friday morn, 
Followed by armed retainers, and slow bent 
Unto San Miniato to attend 
High Mass, in faithfulness to Hubert’s soul, 
He met unwittingly within a pass 
That leads to the Basilica this man, 
Of all men hated most. Close, face to face, 
Spell-bound they stood a moment’s span ; then flashed. 
From out Giovanni's sheath his gleaming sword, 
And by its glittering sign with one will rose 
From every trusty scabbard near at hand 
Sharp kindred swords that gleamed defiant fire 
Into the bright’ning day, and in Azs face 
Who stood unarmed, alone. 

The unsheathed sword 

Of pitiless Giovanni had well-nigh 
Its rueful deed of deadly wrath made sure 
When he, the helpless foe confronted thus 
By certain death, saw in death’s pallid light 
The spectre of his sin as it must seem 
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To disembodied spirits, and he fell 

Prone, horror-stricken, at the avenger’s feet. 
There, graving on the ground with level arms 
The crucial sign, he prayed for pardoning grace, 
And grace of lengthened days for penitence, 
And all in name of Him whose agony 

Upon the cross he thus in dust recalled! 


The sword is stayed, and in the tremulous pause 
Great waves of varying passions meet 

And battle in Giovanni's breast. ‘Through all 
A voice, as of faint music o’er the din 

Of tumult, whispers: “ Who loveth brother more 
Than me, or any loved one more than me, 

Is all unworthy of me.” Quick, with ever 
Conquering motions of the Spirit’s power, 

As winds of peace the passionate waters calm, 
His sword is dropped, and, offering helpful hands, 
He cries: “ Thou who hast slain my brother be 
As Christ doth will—a brother unto me.’ 


O’erwhelmed with gratitude, and filled with deep 
Contrition for his sin, the uplifted foe 

Lets fall his head upon Giovanni’s neck, 

And there with loosened torrent of remorse 

He pours the unguent of his tears, as once 
Another penitent poured costly balm 

Upon the Holiest One, growing therefrom 
Through mercy’s twofold grace to peace and joy. 


While yet the day was young, the legend tells 
How both these humbled, contrite cavaliers 
Offered their thanks for comfort at the shrine 
Whither their steps together now were led ; 
And how, while kneeling at the crucifix, 
Broke from the Saviour’s parted lips a smile 
Upon Giovanni, while the sacred head 
In gracious token bowed. 

O crowning joy! 
Too much to halo one poor human brow, 
And not the radiance divine extend 
To others all unconscious, even as once 
Himself had been of its illumining might ! 
Henceforth no other smile was aught to him 
If for a passing moment it could hide 
The memory of that glory from his eyes. 
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Henceforth the impulse of his life was one 
Deep, passionate desire to shadow forth, 

In the best shadowy way a mortal can, 

The glowing flame of beatific fire 

That hallowed smile had kindled in his soul. 
And thence so perfect was his Godward walk 
‘That scarce five summers of devoted life 
Were added to his eighteen worldly years 
Before San Miniato’s brotherhood 

Decreed him to its abbacy. But, no! 

Nor stole nor triple crown had charm for one 
Too wholly Christ’s to care for stole or crown, 
Save for that lustrous crown of ransomed souls 
His earnest life might win to shine as stars. 
For ¢Ais to Vallambrosa’s lonely height 

In rapt and silent vigil he withdrew; 

But even as sweetness bursts the seedling’s cell, 
So holiness from him exhaled in light 

That drew, to seek his counsel, devotees 

Led faithfully by his unswerving faith 

To live with him a life of prayer and praise. 
Or, if they came not cowled as lowly monks, 
Still hither fared the noble of the land, 


Even kings whose purple paled beside his gray, 
And royal ladies and most knightly knights, 

To pour their wealth of treasure at the feet 

Of one all saintly. 


Thus the order grew 
Of world-famed Vallambrosa, where to-day 
The weary find repose and welcoming cheer. 
And benison of heavenly graciousness. 
And thus of one soul’s overflow of light 
The Saviour’s smile is seen in saving love 
To stream adown the ever-widening years 
That close and closer bring us to the day 
Of promiséd joy, when all our utmost need 
Shall in that glorious smile be satisfied. 
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ODD STORIES. 


VIII. 


SNIFKIN, 


THERE certainly was a time when 
dogs were more respected than 
now. Such a period in particular 
must have been the reign of Gigag, 
when the Odomites, who had once 
kicked, maimed, and starved their 
poor curs in a manner inhuman, 
now fed and fondled them with an 
affection that was canine. 
This revolution in sentiment was 
entirely due to what may be called 
a genius of instinct possessed by 
one extraordinary dog. His owner, 
who was none other than the gob- 
lin Gigag, had, in one of those 
journeys which he sometimes took 
through his underground thorough- 
fare, named four-footed com- 
panion, with a fond conceit, Snirkin ; 
and when they emerged into the 


almost 


his 


atmosphere of the king’s grounds, 


the latter was allowed the chief 
place at supper among the royal 
dogs. Some of this many-colored 
pack were wont to bark, as others 
were to bite. Some were renown- 
ed for scent and vigilance, and 
others for speed. and courage; 
still others for motley skins, lap- 
ping lips, great ears, and yelling, 
yelping, and howling. But the 
dog Snifkin united their best quali- 
ties with a sagacity that was almost 
diplomatic. He never barked till 
he was prepared to bite, and he 
sometimes bit without barking. He 
had a scent and sight which are 
only acquired by dogs who have 
seen a great deal of human nature. 
So various and cabalistic seemed 
the marks and colors upon him, 


that the vulgar ascribed them to the 
science of Gigag rather than to 
natural revelation. To crown all, 
the dog Snifkin showed’ his ivory 
teeth at times, sneezing, snorting, 
and laughing in a way next to hu- 
man for its friendliness. 

From a number of the faculties 
described arose two incidents which 
increased the fame and worth of all 
dogs, and which no man can suffi- 
ciently admire. A miser, in whom 
the sagacious Snifkin recognized 
former oppressor of’ his kind, came 
to plead his cause at court, alleg- 
ing his ownership of four hundred 
and ninety-five thriving estates, and 
prosecuting his poor nephew for 
about as many cents At a con: 
trast so preposterous the knowing 
dog could not contain himself, and 
sniffed, snorted, and showed his 
teeth to such a degree that even 
his royal master, at whose side lh: 
sat during the hearing of the plea, 
was forced to join in the general 
guffaw which greeted the miser. 

Another’incident related chiefly 
to one of four malcontent noblemen, 
who, with bows and smiles, came 
to the royal presence. With no 
more ado the dog Snifkin jumped 
at his throat, bringing him to the 
foot of the king, when a concealed 
bodkin fell out of his bosom, and a 
number of poisons, which Gigag 
recognized as badly prepared, were 
strewn upon the floor. Without a 
word the king understood why it 
was that his dumb counsellor had 
not taken soup that day. While 
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irons were being placed on the 
limbs of the malcontents, a collar 
made of the finest cloth of gold, 
adorned with precious stones, was 
put upon the neck of the loyal dog. 
By sovereign order it was decreed 
that, taking with him all the dogs 
in the kennels of the palace, the 
crown crier should go out and cry 
to all the people the patriotism of 
Snifkin, and the fidelity of dogs 
generally. 

jut it would require a million 
miracles to convince those whose 
unreason has placed them nearest 
to the brutes, that dogs and other 
animals, human and inhuman, exist 
for the trying and proving of the 
souls of men. As Snifkin was one 
day seated in the high easy-chair 
of the barber who clipped and 


shaved for the king’s dogs, a com- 
motion in the street provoked him 
to bark loudly, hazarding thereby 
the loss of his nose at the hands of 
tl 


1e barber. Arrived in the street, 
what was his surprise to see fifty 
of the royal hounds yelping in the 
most distressful manner over the 
loss of his tail by the chief hound, 
who had provoked by impudent 
barking a slashing cut from the 
sword of a cavalier, who, it came to 
be known, was a conspirator against 
the life of King Gigag. Not being 
able to contend with swordsmen, 
Snifkin quickly seized upon the 
largest and finest specimen of the 
breed of curs who barked against 
the king’s hounds, and made short 
work of him. 

This act, loyal though it was, be- 
came the signal for that factious 
state of feeling among the Odomites 
which eventuated in the famous 
war of tails. Most of the best dogs 
belonging to the houses which 
barked against the king having had 
their tails cut off, it grew to be a 
fashion with the malcontents of 
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the realm to reject everything with 
a tail to it, even were it a shirt, or 
an entailed estate not already own- 
ed and occupied by one of their 
number, or a story which was not 
to be continued. In fact, it be- 
came a question whether they 
would give ear to any tale whatever, 
and hence it was.truly said of the 
malcontent faction that their ears 
were longer than their tails, Of 
course the scientific king lost no 
time in improving the situation; 
indeed, of putting an end to it. 
He trained a pack of dogs, under 
the teaching of Snifkin, to scent out 
treason, and, when that was done, 
he managed to give the .hydropho- 
bia to a large number of rebellious 
curs, who afterwards bit their mas- 
ters. The dog Snifkin barked 
against this measure in vain. 

A war now broke out, assisted by 
the prince of a neighboring country, 
who had conceived a great hatred 
of the goblin Gigag. It was the 
habit of the royal dogs to discov- 
er supplies to their masters, and 
guard their camp at night, and, be- 
sides, to indicate in what direction 
were the princely headquarters and 
trains of the enemy, which they 
knew by the smell of many viands. 

The same, perhaps, would have 
been the practice of those dogs 
without tails who barked for the mal- 
contents and their ally, were it not 
that the poor fare they received 
compelled their flight to the better 
provisions of the enemy. Neverthe- 
less, it would have gone hard with 
King Gigag if his rival’s device of 
drawing off the dogs by a concen- 
tration of savory meats in an am- 
bushed ravine had succeeded; for 
the king, had it not been for the 
sagacity of Snifkin, would certainly 
have gone to the dogs. Despairing 
now of being able to foil their an- 
tagonists, the allies heard with 
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growing dismay the general bark 
and howl in the king’s camp at 
night ere his warriors slept upon 
their arms. Only a low growl here 
and there, or perhaps the voice of 
some Jonely hound who had stray- 
ed out of camp to bay the moon, 
broke the silence of the sleep of 
war. 

While thus the silent avalanche 
was prepared that was to overwhelm 
the allies in the carnage of civil 
strife, a most unforeseen accident 
occurred. King Gigag was on his 
rounds through the camp when 
a dog taken with hydrophobia bit 
him in the leg. Returning mad to 
his headquarters, he saw the dog 
Snifkin laughing and wagging his 
tail, and, frénzied by the sight, he 
drew his sword, and at once cut off 
the whole of that pleasant append- 
age. Immediately the dog Snifkin 
became the most beautiful 
prince you ever saw. Seizing an 
enchanted blade that hung up in 
the tent of the goblin, he defended 
himself with fury, and by an artful 
stroke put the unlucky Gigag out 
of his pains. When it became 
known throughout both camps that 
King Gigag had cut off the tail of 
the dog Snifkin, a reconciliation 
grew apace between those dogs who 
had tails and those dogs who had 
none; and, indeed, the _ royal 
hounds especially were anxious to 
have their tails cut off, so that they 
might turn at once into princes; 
but, unfortunately, this result never 
happened, two of these dogs at 
least having been curtailed, to their 
great shame and mortification, with- 
out so much as becoming scullions, 
or anything but unlucky dogs. It 
was then seen by the Odomites that 
the dog Snifkin was none other 
than their long-lost Prince Gudood, 
who would have been devoured by 
the giant Googloom, had not the 


young 
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goblins got hold of him and changed 
him into a dog; in which character 
he served the excellent goblin Gi- 
gag, who, however, was not mad. 
aware of his identity by the evil 
goblins from whom he had escaped, 
By means of a birthmark on his 
right arm the allied lords were 
speedily brought to understand 
that this, indeed, was the long-lost 
prince who had been affianced tc 
the daughter of the neighboring 
king. And now with one heart and 
soul they hastened the marriage of 
the prince and princess, who eve1 
afterwards lived happily in the joy 
and glory and union of both king- 
doms. In the magnificent bridal 
procession nothing was more as- 
tonishing than the thousand train- 
ed dogs of all kinds, large and 
small, who marched in order, clad 
sometimes in variegated suits, and 
wearing rich collars. First came 
the royal hounds and mastiffs; se- 
cond, a fine breed of mountainee: 
dogs as large as wolves; third, two 
or three hundred pointers, spotted 
all colors; fourth, as many setters, 
their backs streaked with colors 
like gold and snow; fifth, a bat- 
talion of mixed red, white, and blue 
dogs ; sixth, a body of sky-terriers, 
followed by the finest array of 
black-and-tan dogs that was ever 
known; sixth, a large number of 
dogs who looked like nothing so 
much as_ walking _hearth-rugs; 
seventh, a noble lot of shaggy wa- 
ter-dogs as large as men; then a 
great many shepherd-dogs, spaniels, 
poodles, pups; after these a bat- 
talion of dogs shaved to look like 
lions; and finally a rear-guard of 
bull-dogs with their tails cut off, 
walking as steadily as firemen on 
parade. A loud and harmonious 
barking at intervals interrupted the 
sound of the wedding bells, and 








five hundred terrier dogs at least 
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stood up on their hind legs when 
the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, 

Thus the reign of humanity and 
utility succeeded to the reign of 
science and pelf. Only dogs were 
allowed to do the fighting, and 
they were treated so well that they 
did nothing worse than bark. The 
following conversation was one 
time overhead among them in a 
street near the king’s palace : 


NEW PUB 

De L’AUTORITE; OU, LA PHILOSOPHIE 
pU PERSONNALISME. LETTRE AU REV. 
PERE J. F. HECKER, SUIVIE D’UN AP 
PENDICE SUR LA SOUVERAINETE DU PEu- 
PLE. PAR Dwicut H. OLMSTEAD. Tra- 
duction approuvée par l’auteur. Ge- 
néve: Japonnier et Steuder. 1874. 


which we have not seen, has been sent to 
is from Geneva, by the author, we pre- 
The Rev. F. I. T: @ot J. F.) 
has been abroad, travelling for 
the restoration of his impaired health, for 

yre than a year, and cannot, therefore, 
give his personal attention to Mr. Olm- 
stead’s very courteous Zeééer, at least for 
the present, and in the columns of THE 
CaTHoLiIc Worip. Moreover, the au- 
thor is mistaken in attributing a certain 
urticle in THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, with 
which he chiefly employs his pen in 
the Letter, to F. Hecker. The article 
in question is one of the numerous con- 
tributions with which Dr. Brownson 
enriched and adorned our pages dur- 
ing the interval of the suspension of 
his own Review. In our opinion, Mr. 


sume, 


Hecker 


Olmstead has not dealt a very heavy 
blow upon the head-piece of his veteran 


antagonist. In fact, we do not see that 
he has attempted any serious answer to 
arguments which he would find it no 
casy task to refute. Mr. Olmstead deals 
more in objections and assertions than 
in arguments, and his assertions are so 
general and vague that one would need 
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Royal Mastiff.— Bowoghowow: 
Bowgh! 

Hound without tail.—Boowoogh ! 
Boohoo! Wowoo! 

Terrier dog.—Gr-r-r-r-row, Y-T- 
ow! 

Bull-dog.— Hr-r-r-um-g-r-r-u-m. 
Bowowgh ! 

From these syllables it was con- 
jectured by the knowing that the 
new King Gudood had no enemies 
and that peace abode in the land. 


LICATIONS. 


to write a treatise on general and special 
metaphysics to refute them. They mere 
ly amount to this: that Mr. Olmstead 
agrees with Kant and J. Stuart Mill. F. 
Hecker’s works were written for per 
sons who either believe in some sense 
in Christianity, or at least in God and in 
human reason and intelligence. It is not 
necessary to prove the premises admitted 
by the persons with whom you argue. 
If they are Protestants, you assume the 
truth of Christianity. Your only effort is 
then to prove that Catholicity is the gen- 
uine Christianity. If they are rationalis- 
tic theists, you prove that the truth of 
Christianity, and specifically the authority 
of the church as one of its essential doc- 
trines and laws, is demonstrable from 
principles of reason and natural theology. 
When it is a question of arguing with an 
atheist or sceptic, these topics must be 
postponed, and the discussion turned 
upon the first principles of metaphysics. 
Even here something in common must 
be admitted as a starting-point for ar- 
gument. If a man denies everything 
or doubts everything, the only thing 
which can possibly be done is to watch 
him closely until he asserts something, 
and then you can do no more than 
show to a bystander his absurdity. If 
we understand Mr, Olmstead correctly, 
he admits the reality of all that is con 
tained within self-consciousness, and 
considers all else, by the mere fact of its 
being exterior to consciousness, as an 
unknown quantity in respect toits reality. 
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He merely holds this, however, as an 
opinion, and admits that the contrary 
is very probable. If he is in earnest—and 
it is fair to presume that he is—in search- 
ing for philosophical truth, the only way 
in which a Catholic philosopher could 
argue with him to any purpose would 
be by presenting a theory of the origin 
of ideas and knowledge, which would 
give him something objective as a primi- 
tive element in his very first act of intel- 
lectual self-consciousness. This 1s rather 
too serious a task to be performed ina 
hurry, Whatever we have to say on 
these great fundamental topics of philo- 
sophy has been already partly said in 
the elaborate articles which have ap- 
peared in our columns, and will be said 
hereafter in articles of a similar nature. 
We refer the author of the etter and 
others in a similar position to THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD, fassim, to get what mo- 
dicum of light we are able to furnish 
them. If they wish fcr more light, they 
must go to the great works of great au- 
thors, and study them carefully. As for 
the great number of very excellent per- 
sons who do not trouble their heads with 
philosophy, and who complain that our 
philosophical articles are too dry and 
abstruse, we must beg them to content 
themselves with the lighter portions of 
the magazine, and allow us to givea rea- 
sonable amount of space to the few 
readers who have some taste and capa- 
city for real science. 


Hoty PLACES : THEIR SANCTITY AND Av- 
THENTICITY, By F. Philpin de Riviéres, 
of the London Oratory. Leudon: 
Washbourne. 1874. (New ¥ork : Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Sogiety.) 
F. De Riviéres gives play both to 

reason and imagination in an igstructive 
and agreeable manner in treating of the 
attractive topic of holy places. The book 
contains some interesting information 
about the recent explorations in Jerusa- 
lem. 


THE Montu or MAry or Our Lapy or 
Lourpes. By Henri Lasserre. Trans- 
lated from the French (23d edition) 
by Mrs. Crosier. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1874. (New York: Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
Hlenri Lasserre’s beautiful work—of 

which a.translation, which the best judges 

have prorernced to be of the very high- 


est literary merit as well as the most lit. 
eral accuracy, appeared in this magazine— 
is abridged and divided into thirty-on 
chapters for each day of the month of 
May, in this neat and pretty volume. 

The Blessed Virgin pressed very hard 
on the head of the old serpent when shy 
appeared at the rocks of Massabielle, 
The sympathizers with this ‘‘ revolutior 
naire malheureux,” as Renan calls hin 
in his warfare on the Queen of Heave: 
frequently show their perplexity and vex 
ation at the overwhelming proof of 
miracles she has wrought, by an attempt 
at scornful ridicule, which is always ur 
accompanied by any argument, or ar 
attempt at meeting the challenge so ofter 
addressed to them to rebut the evider 
M. Lasserre has furnished. Louis Ve 
illot, probably the wittiest man now « 
the earth, once said of a certain Fren 
man that he was a clever writer, | 
fort piqué contre le Saint Esprit. Dr 
Coxe, who has formeriy shown hims 
to be a clever poet, to say the least, 
his recent pamphlet against Bishop Ry 
which is not at all clever, but only cr 
ning, has exhibited a great pique agai 
Our Lady of Lourdes. In this we see 
fulfilment of the ancient prophecy, 
will place enmity between thee and t 
woman, between thy seed and her set 
The vulgar and unmeaning jibes of t 
infidel and the heretic, as well as t 
pious writings and devout pilgrimages 
of the faithful, alike serve to make 1! 
wonderful event of Lourdes more and 
more widely known all over the world 
to the greater glory of God, and his Bless 
ed Mother. 





A FuLt CATRCHISM OF THE CATHOL! 
RELIGION (preceded by a short history 
of religion), from the creation of the 
world to the present time. With Ques- 
tions for Examination. Translat 
from the German of the Rev. Joseph 
Deharbe, S.J., by the Rev. Joh: 
Fander. Fourth Edition. London 
Burns & Oates. 1874. (New York 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 


This is the most celebrated catechism 
of the century, has been most extensive] 
approved and brought into use, and w 
be of great service to those who are em 
ployed in teaching young people th: 
Christian doctrine, as well as for the 
struction of converts. 
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Tue Commonirory OF S.. VINCENT OF 
Lerins. Londidn: Washbourne. 1874. 
(New York: Sold by The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society.) 

There is no treatise of such small size 
as the Commonitory among Christian 
writings, so far as we know, which has 
been so universal in fame and influence, 
and has made its author so illustrious, as 
this one. 

The neat little /drc¢/to, containing the 
translation, with some accompanying tes- 
timonies of eminent Protestant divines to 
the excellence of the work, is edited by 
the Rev. John Lynch, of Ballymena, Dio- 
cese of Downand Connor, Ireland. Inthe 
preface he mentions the fact that S. Vin- 
cent and S, Patrick were fellow-students. 
The treatise can be easily read and un- 
derstood by any intelligent person, and 
yet contains an amount of instruction and 
information on Catholic doctrine equal 
to that which is ordinarily spread through 
volumes. 


MoNnASTICON HIBERNICUM. With Engrav- 
ings in Gold and. Colors, Maps and 
Views. By Mervyn Archdall, A.M. 
Edited by the Right Rev. Dr. Moran. 
Vol. L, gto. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. 
1873. 

This well-known historical work is 
now republished in the most splendid 
style. It is a history of religious houses 
and orders in Ireland, extensive, learned, 
and full of romantic and religious inter- 
est. The first volume contains two fine 
views of the exterior and interior of S. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, one of the 
ancient palace, and several 
engravings, in gold, of different religious 
orders, 


episcopal 


The work is, of course, a costly 
one, and is only published by subscrip- 
tion. Every wealthy Irishman in the 
United States ought to subscribe for a 
work which is an honor to his country 
and the Catholic religion. The first edi- 
tion is, however, limited to one thousand 
copies, and we presume that persons de- 
siring to procure a copy will find it ne- 
cessary to send on their names imme- 
diately. 


CHERUBINI: MEMORIALS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF HIs Lire. By Edward Bellasis, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Burns & 
Oates. (With a portrait.) 

This is an elaborate biography of the 
great musical composer, edited and pub- 
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lished with the greatest care in an at- 
tractive style of typography. It cannot 
fail to interest very much those who have 
a taste for musical literature. 


LA SAINTE Ecrirure ET LA REGLE Dr 
For. Par l’Abbé Bégin, de l’Uni 
versité Laval. Québec: Coté et Cie. 
1874. 


With admirable precision and clear- 
ness the Abbé Bégin develops and de 
fends in this volume the Catholic doc- 
trine of the rule of faith in accordance 
with the soundest and most orthodox 
theology. We cannot sufficiently recom- 
mend his treatise to clergymen and other 
students of sacred science. There are 
some mistakes in the spelling of English 
names, as is very usual in French books. 
For example, we have Richard Buxter 
instead of Baxter, Whoever wishes to 
preach, lecture, or write for the press on 
the topics treated in this volume will 
find it even more available for use than 
the treatises contained in our dogmatic 
text-books, 


SKETCHES OF ILLUstrRIOUS SoLDIERS. By 
James Grant Wilson. New York. 
George P. Putnam’s Sons. 1874. 


This work has a promising look, the 
author’s name reminding us that the mili- 
tary profession was for some time his 
own, and that he is a diligent student of 
the literature of his subject. 

Military biography has a strange charm 
for most readers ; indeed, it is doubtful 
whether fiction has an equal fascination 
at certain periods of our lives. Few of 
us have attained middle age without hav- 
ing had our cheeks frequently glow and 
our patriotism grow warm at the narra- 
tion of deeds of prowess performed by 
our favorite heroes, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the production of this species of lit- 
erature has fallen to a great extent into 
the hands of literary adventurers—writers 
who looked only to making the most of 
a profitable enterprise. Hence the peri- 
odical eruption of lives of great captains, 
distinguished, indeed, as men count great- 
ness, but whose most valid claim to emi- 
nence consisted in their ability to destroy 
whatever opposed the realization of the 
objects of their ambition, and the per- 
manent maintenance of unjustly-won 
crowns. To this cause we may partly 
attribute the fact that people have well- 
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nigh lost sight of the loftiest form of 
heroism—that which prompts a man to 
stake everything on the defence of a 
principle ; to brave all dangers and sus- 
tain all privations, so that conscience be 
kept pure and the Christian character 
preserved unsullied. 

The work under notice belongs to a 
different category. It is written, for the 
most part, in a.calm, judicial spirit, the 
author evidently: intending to avoid par- 
tisanship, and exhibiting a painstaking 
fidelity to the data beforehim. Occasion- 
ally, however,, he betrays the hero-wor- 
shipper in the’‘casé’ of individuals who 
appear anything but admirable to us. 
On such common ground as the sketch 
of Washington we are glad to express 
our;agreement with the author. We also 
like his estimate of anecdotes as illus- 
trations of character. 


UNIVERSAL PronouNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BioGRAPHY AND’ Myrno.ocy. By J. 
Thomas, A.M., M.D. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 


A COMPLETE PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Edited by J. Thomas and T. Baldwin, 
assisted by several other gentlemen. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
(Sold at 25 Bond St., New York ) 


Next to a dictionary of the language 
we rank dictionaries of persons and 
places, as works of reference for those 


engaged in writing, and, indeed, for all 
intelligent readers as well. We hear of 
sO many men of eminence, or of localities 
so nearly alike in orthography, that we 
never feel entirely at ease without refer- 
ence to a good authority ; so that, for the 
mere purpose of identification, books like 
these are worth allthey cost. The period 
and country at and in whicha given sub- 
ject lived, his occupation, his contempo- 
raries, and for what he was distinguish- 
ed; the county, state, or kingdom in 
which a certain city or town lies, serve all 
ordinary uses. Should we desire more, 
we can at our, leisure resort to the ency- 
clopedias or individual biographies for 
fuller information. Ofcourse these works 
would be more acceptable if written from 
our point of view; but that we cannot 
expect fora long time to come. Mean- 
while, being reasonably impartial, as we 
have found them to be so far as we have 
examined, we accept them as the best 
attainable. Lest the fact that they are 
each in one volume should convey an 
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inadequate idea of their extent, we may 
state that the Biographical Dictionary has 
2,345 closely-printed royal octavo pages, 
and the Gazetteer xviii.-2,182 pages of the 
same size and compactness. We know 
of no works of the kind so convenient and 
full in all matters for which they are or- 
dinarily consulted. , 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Brewer & Tileston. 1874. 


As it would be quite superfluous to 
advise any one to get a dictionary at the 
present time, we content ourse:ves with 
asking our readers to get the dbest—Wor 
cester’s Unabridged. We have warmed 
towards this author,among other reasons, 
because he is less of an iconoclast than 
his fellow-lexicographers, It 
has grieved us not a little to see our 
favorite words maltreated as if they had 
no personality about which to be sensi 
tive, or pedigree whereof to be proud. 
We can scarcely recognize them in the 
new dress, or rather mask, in which they 
are often presented. Were we a boy again, 
nota hair of our head would rise at a spec- 
ter, and weshould have an additional rea- 
son for refusing allegiance:to a sovereign 


some of 


who held only a scepter—though the sun 
should still refuse to set on her domin- 
ions, 

In saying this we would by no means 
disparage a standard in spelling. When 
some new Ursa Major shall arise who 
will not only give us an uniform, harmoni 
ous system of orthography, but such sub 
stantial reasons in favor of it as will sat 
isfy the learned and confound all oppo 
nents, we may yield to the general ver- 
dict. But we are not at all on the look- 
out for such a contingency while our 
language is in the process of formation, 
and expect to our Worcester 
Unabridged in peace for many long years 
to come. The work has Ixviii.-1,786 
pages quarto, and is quite as full, we be 
lieve, as any other extant in the various 
tables, grammatical and other information 
having a bearing on the main purpose of 
the volume. 

The same publishers also issue Wor 
cester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, Wor- 
cester’s Primary Dictionary, and A Pocket 
Dictionary, compiled from the quarto and 
school dictionaries of J. E. Worcester, 
by Loomis J. Campbell ; for those who 
desire inexpensive and portable man- 
uals. 


possess 











